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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

...  in  every  other  country,  in  every  other 
age,  there  has  been  going  on  from  the  beginning 
a  more  fictitious  kind  of  fiction.  I  mean  the 
kind  now  called  folklore,  the  literature  of  the 
people  ....  this  other  literature  deals  with 
men  greater  than  they  are  —  with  demi-gods  and 
heroes?  and  that  is  far  too  important  a  matter 
to  be  trusted  to  the  educated  classes.  1 

To  understand  the  art  of  Charles  Dickens  one  must  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  basis  of  his  appeal  lies  in  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  this  "other  literature"  described  by  G.K,  Chester¬ 
ton  into  his  work.  Dickens  rediscovered  and  redefined 
myths,  superstitions  and  traditions  as  integral  parts  of 
reality  and  negated  the  boundary  between  fiction  and  folk¬ 
lore.  The  world  he  created  engendered  tv/o  types  of  fiction » 
"The  one  fiction  exhibits  an  abnormal  degree  of  dexterity 

operating  within  the  daily  limitations?  the  other  exhibits 

.  .  .  2 

quite  normal  desires  extended  beyond  those  limitations." 
Throu.f'h  this  conjugal  merging  of  fiction  and  folklore, 
Dickens  fashioned  dreams  unaffected  by  limitations  of  time 
and  space. 


^G.K.  Chesterton,  Charles  Dickens;  A  Critical  Study 
(K'ew  Yorki  Dodd,  Mead  and  Coiiipan'yi  190? ) ,  pp. 83-84 . 

^Ibid.,  p.84. 
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The  world  of  Dickens's  childhood  was  a  Blakean  night¬ 
mare  where  a  child's  innocence,  the  freedom  to  roam  through 
fantasy  and  fairy  tale  and  escape  reality,  was  sublimated 
by  the  demands  of  a  society  seeking  to  force  children  into 
the  reality  of  the  work-world  where  the  emotion  of  sympathy 
was  denied  and  the  illogical  moralities  of  the  adult  world 
were  imposed.  The  writers  of  childrert's  literature  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  eliminate  fantasy  and  imagination  by  replacing 
it  with  adult-imposed  religious  doctrines  and  moral  guide- 
lines,  As  the  shadow  of  mechanization  and  industrializa¬ 
tion  lengthened  over  the  cities  and  crept  slowly  toward  the 
rural  communities,  the  cumulative  knowledge  of  folklore  and 
fantasy  was  passing  from  the  nurseries  and  from  the  con¬ 
scious  remembrance  of  adults. 

The  sentimental  affection  which  man  had  developed  for 
the  freedom  of  dreams  was  essentially  a  love  of  the  sheer 
enjoyment  of  fantasy;  like  love,  when  this  enjoyment  was 
forced  out  of  the  door,  it  came  in  at  the  window.  Adults 
strove  to  eliminate  fantasy  from  the  lives  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  but  were  captivated  by  adventures  such  as  Robinson 

4 

Crusoe.  Gulliver's  Travels  and  The  Arabian  Nights.  The 


3 

-^Although  this  observation  is  common  to  any  study  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  particulars  are  aptly  presented 
by  Harry  Stone  in  Dickens  and  the  Invisible  Worl d( Blooming- 
ton,  Indianai  Indiana  University  Press,  1979),  pp. 18-32. 

^Ibid.,  pp. 24-27. 
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y  translation  of  part  of  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales  in  1823  presaged 
a  revitalization  of  the  love  and  acceptance  of  fantasy  in 
literature.  The  marriage  of  literature  and  man’s  dreams 
was  consummated  with  the  publication  of  Alice’s  Adventures 
in  Wonderland  in  1865« 

.  .  .  the  centuries-long  subservience  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  literature  to  moralizing,  didacticism, 
and  hell’s  fires  was  broken  ....  Carroll’s 
success  marked  a  new  importance  of  fantasy  and 
nonsense,  of  delight  for  its  own  sake,  and  of 
irreverence  toward  the  moral  and  cautionary 
shibboleths  of  the  adult  world  and  of  the  past. 5 

Against  this  background  Charles  Dickens  lived  and  wrote j 
against  this  background  of  the  resurrection  of  man’s  abili¬ 
ty  to  dream  and  the  comingling  of  fiction  cind  folklore 
Dickens’s  work  must  be  analyzed.  Although  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  Lewis  Carroll  and  the  Brothers  Grimm  revealed 
the  existence  of  fantasy  and  folklore  in  worlds  of  ship¬ 
wrecks,  strange  lands  and  oriental  adventures,  Dickens  drew 
from  the  long  forgotten  storehouse  of  English  folklore 
lying  dormant  in  the  world  around  him.  Where  others  came 
boldly  with  tales  that  momentarily  excited  a  belief  in  far 
away  lands  of  magic,  Dickens  revealed  the  presence  of  fan¬ 
tasy,  superstition  and  magic  at  the  hearth  as  he  intensi¬ 
fied  the  ability  to  believe  in  fantasy. 


^Ibid., 


p .  29 . 


Dickens's  faculty  of  seeing  past  the  real  to  the  fantas 
tic  in  everyday  life  developed  early.  During  his  childhood 
he  enjoyed  a  freedom  from  the  urban  constraints  of  moralis¬ 
tic  children's  literature  in  the  rural  atmosphere  of  Sussex, 
where  folklore  existed  not  only  in  oral  tradition,  but  in 
chapbooks,  jest  books  and  everyday  life.  ^  In  this  rural 
world  Dickens  first  began mix  folklore  and  fiction.  The 
fuel  fcr  his  later  genius  was  found  in  a  dust  heap* "he 
crawled  up  into  an  unconsidered  garret,  and  there  found,  in 
a  dust  heap,  the  undying  literature  of  England  ....  the 
great  comic  writers  of  whom  he  was  destined  to  be  the  last." 
The  contents  of  this  dust  heap  were  for  Dickens  the  child 
what  the  dust  heaps  of  London  would  bo  for  Dickens  the 
writer  —  fuel  for  a  warming  blaze  of  creativity.  The 
spark  that  ignited  the  flame  was  the  same  in  both  cases  — 
the  undying  folklore  of  the  English  peoplei 

It  must  b^'  remembered  .  .  .  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  about  the  country  in  which  he  lived,  and 
the  great  roads  along  which  he  travelled  that 
sympathized  with  and  stimulated  his  pleasure  in 
this  old  picaresque  literature.  8 


/  Harry  Stone  makes  this  observation  that  the  intrusion 
of  adult  morality  had  little  effect  in  the  rural  communities 
in  Dickens  guid  the  Invisible  World,  pp. 21-22. 

'Chesterton,  Charles  Dickeris.  p.20. 
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This  was  the  genesis  of  Dickens's  creative  genius.  He  col¬ 
lected  and  stored  rural  folklore  and  a  heritage  of  literary 
adventures  drawn  from  the  English  soil.  '  Of  no  small  impor¬ 
tance  was  the  bridge  of  imagination  that  linked  these  two 
elements  and  was  drawn  from  Mary  Weller's  "fantastic  budget 
of  weird  stories  and  country  superstitions  .  ,  ,  .  "  ^ 

When  Dickens  moved  from  Chatham  to  London,  he  was  not 
unlike  the  subject  of  a  popular  song  mentioned  by  Harold 
Skimpole  in  Bleak  Houset  "Thrown  on  the  wide  world,  doomed 
to  wander  and  roam,  /  Bereft  of  his  parents,  bereft  of  a 
home,"  Dickens's  mental  and  physical  existence  v/ere  in 
direct  contrast.  He  carried  within  him  the  world  of  fail- 
tasy  and  dreams  which  had  been  nurtured  in  his  rural  sur¬ 
roundings,  His  inward  imagination  was  drawn  into  mortal 
combat  against  the  dirty,  dingy  realities  of  the  blacking 
factories,  debtor's  prison,  a  daily  fight  for  survival  and 
a  sense  of  hopelessness.  His  ilame  of.  fantasy  provided  a 
certain  warmth  which  kept  him  from  being  frozen  by  the  cold, 
unfeeling  world  of  the  city.  All  of  the  stories  he  had 
learned  were  called  upon  to  serve  as  his  companions  arid  the 
theme  of  dreams  and  fantasies  as  salvation  in  an  overpower¬ 
ing  world  which  would  later  appear  in  his  works,  became  a 

Q 

^Stone,  Dickens  and  the  Invisible  World,  p.33, 

10 

Llbi ajL House  (Hew  Yorks  I'Jew  American 
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11 

fact  of  life  for  young  Charles  Dickens.  His  ability  to 

soften  the  stark  outlines  of  reality  by  turning  to  folklore 

and  fairy  tales  was  "as  he  very  well  knew,  at  the  heart  of 

what  had  saved  him  as  a  child  and  shaped  him  as  an  adult." 

As  a  young  boy  in  the  blacking  factories,  Dickens 

turned  his  knowledge  of  folklore  and  fantasy  outward  in 

much  the  same  way  that  a  young  child  whis  bles  in  the  dark 

and  a  soldier  jokes  on  the  eve  of  battle.  By  becoming  a 

teller  of  stories,  he  expanded  his  buffer  against  the  harsh 

realities  of  life  and  transmitted  to  others  the  dreams  and 

hopes  that  had  nurtured  him.  His  oral  transmission  had  an 

affect  of  which  he  himself  was  possibly  unawarei  "day  by 

day,  what  I  had  learned,  and  thought,  and  delighted  in,  and 

raised  my  fancy  and  my  emulations  up  by,  was  passing  away 

13 

from  me,  never  to  be  brought  back  any  more."  The  boy 
was  growing  up  and  becoming  adapted  to  the  illogical  reali¬ 
ties  of  the  adult  world;  Dickens  the  writer  was  being  born. 
His  loiowledge  of  folklore  ^^as  not  passing  away;  rather,  it 
was  moving  inward  and  becoming  integrated  subconsciously 
with  the  world  around  him.  As  a  child,  he  had  moved  in  a 


The  biographical  facts  behind  the  thoughts  presented 
in  this  paragraph  are  dravm  from  Stone,  Dickens  and  the 
Invisible  World. pp . 33-70 . 


^^"lonesuch  Letters.  II,  p.23l  as  quoted  in  Stone, 
Dickens  and  the  Invisible  World ,  p . 56 . 

„  .  John  Forster,  The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens ( Boston j James 

R.  Osgood  and  Company ;  1 8? 5 ) , p .  B'6 . - 


world  of  fantasy  invaded  by  reality}  as  a  man  and  a  writer, 
he  lived  in  a  world  of  cruel  realities  shaded  and  softened 
by  fantasy  associations. 

Just  as  Dickens  had  been  nurtured  by  the  literature  he 
found  in  a  dust  heap,  he  now  was  nurturing  his  audience 
with  the  fantasy  he  had  found  in  the  dust  heaps  of  the  city. 
His  experiences  had  fostered  imagination  and  his  mental 
awareness  had  become  subconscious  associations.  Like  his 
characters,  Dickenses  creative  vision  had  moved  into  the 
realm  of  timelessness  where  fantasy  and  reality  merge.  Men 
and  women  were  no  longer  literal  physical  beings,  they  were 
witches,  dwarves,  fairies  and  angels }  everyday  activities 
lost  their  hum-drum  reality  and  became  symbols  of  themes  on 
a  larger  scale  and  external  manifestations  of  emotions} 
places  lost  their  identity  and  became  fairy  lands,  hells, 
enchanted  wildernesses  and  a  merging  of  godly  heights  and 
hellish  depths.  The  common  was  transformed  into  the  uncom¬ 
mon  and  the  uncanny  and  readers,  regardless  of  age,  were 
allowed  to  be  children  for  a  brief  moment. 

This  rediscovery  of  folklore,  redefinition  of  fantasy 
and  reinstatement  of  dreams  and  heroes  is  the  catalyst  for 
this  study.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  recognition  of  the 
presence  of  folklore  and  fantasy  in  Dickens's  works,  but  it 
has  been  of  a  general,  nature  dealing  with  motifs  and  well- 

known  symbols.  Dickens's  knowledge  and  use  of  folklore  was 
detailed,  methodical  and  expansive.  With  the  passage  of 


time»  the  intricacies  have  been  lost  to  readers.  Because  of 
this  loss  of  general  knowledge,  the  individual  elements  of 
folklore  found  in  Bleak  House  are  subjected  to  detailed  ex¬ 
amination  and  analysis  in  Chapter  Seven*  this  information 
provides  the  basis  for  a  discussion  of  Dickens's  use  of 
folkore  in  the  preceding  chapters,  By  centering  on  one 
major  work,  Bleak  House,  and  providing  a  general  discussion 
of  usage  and  patterns  combined  with  a  detailed  identifica¬ 
tion  of  separate  items,  I  hope  that  some  of  this  lost  folk¬ 
lore  will  be"  reestablished  as  a  key  element  for  appreciation 
of  Charles  Dickens’s  artistry.  As  a  secondai'y  result,  many 
areas  for  further  research  will  be  identified  which  to  date 
have  not  received  adequate  treatment. 


CHAPTER  II 


CHARACTERS 

-  It  is  at  least  clear  that  Dickens  took  pains  with 
even  the  smallest,  most  seemingly  trivial  matters 
of  his  art,  such  as  the  nicknames  given  to  Esther 
by  her  friends  at  Bleak  House,  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  larger  concerns  of  character  and  theme 
should  find  expression  for  the  reader  who  is  alert 
to  allusion  and  overtone  ....  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Dickens  seems  to  have  wasted  no  opportunity, 
however  trifling,  to  weave  the  texture  and  fabric 
of  his  fiction  more  tightly  and  richly  together.  1 

Dickens  mixed  elements  of  reality,  fantasy,  literal 
existence,  mythology,  comedy,  superstition  and  symbolism  to 
produce  a  spectrum  of  characters.  Some  have  sirailarities, 
but  each  is,  ultimately,  unique.  Each  is  presented  through 
a  complex  variety  of  descriptions  which  allow  readers  to 
see  the  saine  character  from  different  frames  of  reference. 
As  a  result,  the  wide  range  of  characters  offers  each  read¬ 
er  a  chance  to  form  a  self-involvement  based  on  individual 

2 

sympathies  and  apathies.  Every  facet  of  a  character's 


^William  Axton,  "Esther's  Ricknamssj  A  Study  in  Rele¬ 
vance,"  The  Dickensian  6i'(1966)»  I63. 

2 

This  essence  of  personal  involvement  in  fairy  tales  is 
discussed  by  Bruno  Bettelheim  in  his  book.  The  Uses  of  En¬ 
chantment:  The  Meaning  cmd  Importance  of  Fairy  Tales  (Hew 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1976),  p.9»  "A  child's  choices  are 
based,  not  so  much  on  right  versus  wrong,  as  on  who  aiouses 
his  sympathy  and  who  his  antipathy." 
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10 


portrayal  carries  special  connotations  regardless  of  appar¬ 
ent  triviality. 

The  first  important  element  of  Dickens's  characters  is 

\ 

reality.  In  folklore,  associations  and  sympathies  were  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  audience,  but  there  was  no  lasting  involvement 
unless,  as  in  the  case  of  Robin  Hood,  there  was  some  strand 
of  reality  behind  the  folk  character,  Dickens's  audience 
had  had  their  imaginations  stifled  and,  therefore,  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  reality  was  necessary  to  negate  the  worldly  logic 
that  had  to  be  unlearned  and  to  facilitate  self-involvement 
and  identification.  ^  An  example  of  the  role  of  reality  is 
seen  in  the  development  of  the  depiction  of  Mr,  George 
Rouncewell , 

England  has  always  had  a  rich  tradition  of  heroic  mil¬ 
itary  identification  and  this  tradition  is  incorporated  in¬ 
to  the  portrayal  of  Mr,  George  by  allusion  to  Saint  George, 
the  patron  saint  of  England.  Additionally,  Dickens  links 


^This  necessity  for  Dickens's  readers  to  unlearn  world¬ 
ly  knowledge  is  also  expressed  by  G.K.  Chesterton  in  his 
book,  Charles  Dickensi  A  Critical  Studvd^ew  York«  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  I907),  p.23j  the  reader  must  "Unlearn  the  sin¬ 
ister  learning  that  you  think  so  clear}  deny  that  deadly 
knowledge  that  you  think  you  know." 

4 

Tne  importance  of  Saint  George  as  a  symbol  of  heroism 
is  discussed  by  Frederick  W.  Hackwood  in  Christ  Lore,  Being 
the  Legends.  Traditions.  Myths.  Symbols,  Customs  and  Super¬ 
stitions  of  The  Christian  Church  (London*  Elliot  Stock, 

1902}  reprint  ed,,  Detroit*  Gale  Research  Company, 19^9 ) , 

p.  231. 
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Mr.  George  to  the  ancient  lineage  of  kings  by  describing  him 

as  possessing  a  lion's  heart,  a  clear  reference  to  Richard, 

The  Lion-Hearted.  ^  Dickens  moves  his  character  forward  in 

time  and  closer  to  reality  by  having  him  referred  to  as 

William  Tell)  not  only  does  this  name  add  to  his  folklore 

status  as  a  hero,  but  the  legend  parallels  the  life  of  a 

real  Englishman,  William  of  Cloudesly,  and  provides  a  hint 

of  reality.  ^  Mr.  George  is  brought  completely  forward  in 

time  and  hij  heroic  traits  are  further  linked  to  reality  by 

n 

his  being  referred  to  as  a  Life  Guardsman.  In  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  there  was  a  regiment  of 
horse  cavalry  in  England  whose  mission  was  the  protection 

8 

of  the  kingi  this  regiment  was  known  as  the  Life  Guards, 
Thus,  the  tradition  and  folklore  in  the  depiction  of  M.r, 
George  is  revitalised  in  the  reader’s  mind  by  the  subtle 
link  with  the  real  world.  This  link  with  reality  lends 
more  credence  and  meaning  to  smaller  details  such  as  his 

^Charles  Dickens,  Bleak  House  (New  Yorkj  Hew  American 
Library,  1964),  chap.  55. 

^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap,  24j  Maria  Leach,  ed,. 

Funk  and  Wagnall's  Standard  Dictionary  of  Folklore.  Mytholo¬ 
gy  and  Legend.  2  vols.  (Hew  Yorki  Funk  and  Wagnall's  Com- 
pany,  1949),  2.1177. 

'Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  24. 

Q 

Arthur  Taylor,  Discovering,  Military  Traditions  (Tring, 
Hertfordshire.  Shire  Publications ,  1969) .  p.9. 
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giving  fencing  lessons  to  Richard  Cars tone,  his  friendship 
with  Matthew  Bagnet,  a  retired  military  man,  his  connection 
with  Captain  Hawdon  and  his  operation  of  a  shooting  gallery. 

All  of  Dickens's  characters  have  a  trace  of  reality 
and  around  this  nucleus  using  elements  of  fantasy  and  folk¬ 
lore,  this  author  completes  his  characters.  The  essence  of 
reality  is  slowly  eroded  or  buffered  by  timeless  imagery 
until  an  effect  is  created  much  like  the  transformation 
seen  in  the  folk  ballad,  "Tam  Lin,"  The  heroine  of  the  bal¬ 
lad,  Fair  Janet,  is  transformed  by  her  excursions  into 
fairyland;  through  physical  communion  with  the  fairy,  Tam 
Lin,  she  is  separated  from  the  real  world  and  the  difference 

Q 

is  signified  by  her  green  complexion.  In  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  Dickens's  characters  are  drawn  from  their  literal  exis¬ 
tence,  developed  in  terms  of  association  with  the  world  of 
the  supernatural  and  are  separated  from  the  limited  realm 
of  ordinary  men.  This  tranr fusion  of  fantasy  into  reality 
is  strengthened  by  repeated  references  until  the  two  cannot 
be  distinguished. 

The  reality  of  Esther  Summerson  is  slowly  eroded  until 
she  becomes  the  embodiment  of  witches,  street-song  heroines 


^Albert  B.  Friednum,  The  Penguin  Book  of  Folk  Ballads 
of  the  English-Speaking  World  (New  York>  Viking  Press, 1956; 
reprint  ed,,  New  Yorkj  Penguin  Books,  1977),  pp.  ^1-^7? 

While  it  is  not  within  the  realm  of  this  study,  it  is,  none¬ 
theless,  worth  contemplating  the  relationship  between  this 
ballad  and  the  use  of  folklore  in  Bleak  House.  There  is  a 
corresponding  element  of  pride  which  would  make  a  comparison 
very  intriguing. 
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and  mythical  goddesses: 

At  first  I  was  painfully  awake  and  vainly  tried 
to  lose  myself,  with  my  eyes  closed,  among  the 
scenes  of  the  day.  At  length,  by  slow  degrees, 
they  became  indistinct  and  mingled,  I  began  to 
lose  the  identity  of  the  sleeper  resting  on  me. 

.  .  ,  Lastly,  it  was  no  one,  and  I  was  no  one.  10 

Dickens  leads  all  of  his  characters  through  this  evolution 
from  reality  to  dream-like  fantasy,  ajid  they  become  time¬ 
less  creatures  with  universal  appeal.  They  are  transformed 
from  caricatures  drawn  closely  from  reality  to  giants, 
dwarves,  witches,  daemons,  fairies  and  gods  who  exist  in  a 
world  of  permanence  like  Puck,  Pan  and  Santa  Claus. 

In  transforming  his  characters  from  reality  to  fantasy, 
Dickens  redefines  folklore  characterization.  In  fairy  tales, 

the  characters  are  always  either  good  or  bad,  but  never 
12 

both.  The  characters  in  Dickens’s  world  run  the  gamut 
from  wonderfully  ideal  depictions  of  folklore  heroes  and 
heroines  in  Ada  Clare  and  Alan  Woodcourt,  to  characters  who 
epitomize  evil  incarnate  like  Mr,  Krook  and  Mr,  Vholes,  In 
the  middle  ground,  one  finds  mutiple  classes  of  characters 
who  are  various  mixtures  of  good  and  evil.  Those  who  repre¬ 
sent  tlie  perfect  mixture  reflect  the  folklore  concept  of 

^ ^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  4, 

^^Chester ton,  Charles  Dickens,  p.89  states  that  Dickens 
"conceives  an  endless  joy.  .  .  as  permanent  as  Puck  or 

Pan .  ,  .  .  " 

12 

Bettelheim,  The  Uses  of  Enchantment.  pp,8-9. 


grey  witches  and  the  gypsy  idea  of  the  chovihani.  a  person 


who  has  magical  powers  that  can  be  exercised  for  good  or  bad 
purposes.  ^  The  clearest  examples  of  this  category  are 
Mrs.  Bagnet  and  Mr,  Bucket, 

On  her  visit  to  Mr,  George's  habitation,  Mrs,  Bagnet 
is  described  thusi 

The  old  girl  never  appears  in  walking  trim, 
in  any  season  of  the  year,  without  a  grey  cloth 
cloak,  coarse  and  worn  but  very  clean  ,  ,  ,  and 
an  umbrella  .  .  ,  ,  of  no  colour  known  in  this 
life  ,  .  ,  ,  She  never  puts  it  up,  having  the 
greatest  reliance  on  her  well-proved  cloak  with 
its  capacious  hood,  but  generally  uses  the  in¬ 
strument  as  a  wand  ,  .  ,  .  "  1^ 

The  reader  knowledgeable  in  folklore  immediately  perceives 
the  description  of  the  cloak  as  an  indication  of  witch  im¬ 
agery,  Mrs,  Bagnet's  grey  cloak  is  appropriate  as  an 
intermediate  color  between  the  symbolic  colors  of  white  and 
black.  Her  umbrella  is  aptly  termed  a  wand;  the  wand  was 
one  of  the  magician's  most  important  tools,  The  image 
is  that  of  Mrs,  Bagnet  as  a  grey  witch  capable  of  perform- 


13 

■^E.B.  Trigg,  Gypsy  Demons  and  Divinities:  The  Magical 
and  Supernatural  Practices  of  the  Gypsies  (London;  Sheldon 
Press.  1973),  p.34. 

14 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  34, 

^^Reference  to  witches'  cloaks  and  mantles  is  first 
first  seen  in  the  reference  to  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood;" 
the  name  of  the  story  was  originally  a  term  used  to  name 
witches.  See  the  entry  in  Chapter  VII,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

l^C.J.S.  Thompson, The  Mysteries  and  Secrets  of  Magic 
(New  York;  Causeway  Books,  1973),  p.77. 
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ing  acts  of  good  or  evil. 

Her  capability  to  act  for  good  or  evil  is  reinforced  by 
her  description  as  the  "Colour-Sergeant  of  the  Nonpareil 
Battalion,"  There  is  a  special  distinction  in  being 
identified  as  the  colour-sergeant  because  the  military  im¬ 
agery  associated  with  Mr,  George  and  the  Bagnets  is  that  of 
the  cavalry  and  different  customs  prevailed  in  the  cavalry 
since  they  never  fought  from  fixed  positions.  The  colours 

were  carried  by  a  sergeant  major  and  no  fighting  escort  was 
1 8 

provided.  The  implication  is  that  Mrs,  Bagnet  is  a 
fierce  fighter  capable  of  protecting  herself  in  any  battle. 

The  image  of  the  grey  witch  is  even  stronger  in  the  de¬ 
piction  of  Mr,  Bucket.  His  overall  appearance  is  that  of  a 
magician  who  operates  in  the  world  of  the  supernatural  as 
well  as  in  the  world  of  the  ordinary.  To  emphasize  this 

Hbi]il.y,  he  is  described  as  a  lynx,  the  symbol  of  a  Magus  or 

19 

Persian  priest.  His  dual  nature  of  good  and  evil  is  ex¬ 

tended  by  his  description  as  both  tui  angel  and  a  devil,  the 
epitome  of  his  grey  nature. 


17 

'Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  53- 

■^^Taylor,  Discovering.  Military  Traditions.  p.30. 

19 

^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap,  61;  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  The 
Short  Fiction  of  Edgar  Allan  Foe,  ed,  Stuart  and  Susan  Levine 
(Indianapolis,  Indiana*  Bobbs-Merrill  Educational  Publishing, 
1976),  p.l49. 

20 

Dickens,  Bleak  itouse,  chap,  54. 
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^ir.  Bucket's  image  as  a  grey  witch  is  also  seen  in  his 
actions,  clothing  and  equipment.  We  first  meet  him  after  he 
has  appeared  in  ^ir.  Tulkinghorn's  office,  seemingly  through 
supernatural  means* 

On  coming  to  the  end  of  his  narrative,  he  gives 
a  great  start  and  breaks  off  with, "Dear  me,  sir, 

I  wasn't  aware  there  was  any  other  gentleman 
present! " 

Mr.  Snagsby  is  dismayed  to  see,  standing 
with  an  attentive  face  between  himself  and  the 
lawyer  at  a  distance  from  the  table,  a  person 
with  a  hat  and  a  stick  in  his  hand  who  Was  not 
there  when  he  himself  came  in  and  has  not  since 
entered  by  the  door  or  by  either  of  the  windows 
.  .  .  .  He  is  a  stoutly  built,  steady-looking, 
sharp-eyed  man  in  black,  of  about  middle  age. 

Except  that  he  looks  at  Mr.  Snagsby  as  he  were 
going  to  -take  his  portrait,  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  about  him  at  first  sight  but  his 
ghostly  manner  of  appearing.  21 

Given  the  standard  dress  of  the  devil  as  being  black  and 
Mr.  Bucket's  association  with  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  who  is  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  devil  imagery,  the  reader  is  ready  to  believe  him 
a  devil,  but  the  sleuth's  first  appearance  is  subsequently 
tempered  by  his  goodness. 

The  stick  that  Mr.  Bucket  holds  carries  the  same  signi¬ 
ficance  as  Mrs.  Bagnet's  umbrella.  During  the  journey  into 
the  depths  of  Tom-All-Alone 's  in  the  company  of  the  consta¬ 
ble  and  Mr,  Snagsby,  Mr.  Bucket  touches  a  man  with  his  stick 

22 

and  the  man  disappears.  The  implication  that  his  stick 


^^Ibid.,  chap.  22. 
22 


Ibid , 
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acts  as  a  counterpart  to  a  magician's  wand  cannot  be  missed. 

Mr,  Bucket's  ring  arc  diamond  brooch  also  project  con¬ 
notations  of  magician's  equipment.  Magic  rings  were  common 
in  folktales,  and  a  most  appropriate  example  is  found  in 
the  story,  "The  Enchanted  Mist,"  where  pixies  give  a  man  a 
gold  ring  that  makes  him  invisible  and  able  to  see  through 
the  thickest  fog  so  that  he  can  defear.  an  evil  witch. 

It  would  seem  that  the  parallel  to  Bucket  and  his  role  in 

the  novel  is  more  than  accidental.  As  a  mourning  ring,  the 

.  .  24 

ring  fits  well  into  the  overall  theme  of  death.  The  im¬ 
agery  associated  with  Mr.  Bucket's  ring  is  further  enhanced 
by  the  symbolism  of  his  diamond  brooch.  The  diamond  was  be- 
lieved  to  be  a  powerful  talisman  and  was  often  worn  in  bat¬ 
tle}  it  is  a  fitting  complement  to  his  assortment  of  wea- 
pons, 

Another  area  of  folklore  in  Dickens's  characterization, 
the  use  of  mythology,  is  related  to  his  use  of  religion}  but 
it  also  borders  on  the  portrayal  of  characters  who  combine 


23 

"^Katherine  M.  Briggs,  A  Dictionary  of  British  Folk- 
Tales  .  4  vols.  (London!  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1970), 

J7WE, 

24 

The  ring  also  applies  l;o  the  critical  analysis  of  the 
theme  of  the  death  of  fantasy  and  the  loss  of  the  freedom  to 
dream.  Bucket  is  the  magician  who  treads  both  worlds  mourn¬ 
ing  the  passing  of  fantasy  from  the  everyday  lives  of  men. 

25 

"^Walter  C.  Meller,  Old  Times.  Relics.  Talismans.  For¬ 
gotten  Customs  and  Beliefs  of  the  Past  (London!  T.  Werner 
Laurie  Ltd.,  1925),  p.B2. 
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good  and  evil  traits.  Bucket’s  portrayal  as  a  grey  v/itch  is 
balanced  by  his  depiction  as  Jupiter,  the  mythological  pro¬ 
tector  of  city  and  state  who  could  warn  and  punish;  symbol- 
ized  justice,  good  faith  and  honor;  and  protected  youth. 
Esther,  despite  her  nicknames  which  give  her  an  overall  es¬ 
sence  of  being  witch-like,  is  shown  as  Minerva,  the  Greek 
•  27 

goddess  of  wisdom  £ind  common  sense.  Boythorn  describes 

himself  as  being  like  Ajax,  the  Greek  warrior  who  shunned 

28 

the  help  of  the  gods  in  the  Trojan  War.  In  all  of  these 

cases,  the  references  to  mythological  characters  serve  to 

highlight  the  best  qualities  in  each  portrayal. 

Where  the  connotations  are  positive  in  the  portrayals 

of  Bucket,  Esther  and  Boythorn,  there  are  negative  aspects 

in  the  mythology  of  Lady  Dedlockt  “Lady  Dedlock  is  always 

the  same  exhausted  deity,  surrounded  by  worshippers,  and 

terribly  liable  to  be  bored  to  death,  even  while  presiding 

29  .  . 

at  he*"  own  shrir'.e."  The  implication  of  her  exhaustion 
is  the  negation  of  her  powers.  She  has  been  removed  from 

^^Is’ow  Larousse  Encyclooedia  of  l-.y  tholop  v ,  s  .  v  . 

“Jupiter . " 

^'^Axton,  "Esther's  Nicknames,"  p.loO. 

28 

Mary  Barker  and  Christopher  Cook,  eds .  Fears  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  kyths  and  Lorends  (Londori:  Pelham  Books,  \97(>) , 
p .  l6<> . 

^^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  12. 
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the  Olympian  heights  and  confined  in  the  world  of  ordinary 
men  where  she  is  powerless.  Seemingly,  through  her  con¬ 
junction  with  Captain  Hawdon  and  the  mortal  world,  she  had 
lost  her  rights  to  the  powers  of  a  goddess.  Her  existence 
as  a  powerless,  exhausted  deity  among  men  serves  to  empha¬ 
size  the  flaw  of  pride  in  her  nature.  This  element  of 
pride  is  further  enhanced  by  her  depictioti  as  Venus,  the 
symbol  of  spiritual  love  and  sexual  attractiveness.  It 
is  key  to  understanding  the  portrayal  of  Lady  Dedlock  to 
perceive  her  spiritual  goodness  as  being  defeated  by  the 
physical  sense  of  pride,  an  extension  of  sexual  attractive¬ 
ness,  As  can  be  seen  by  means  of  the  preceding  examples, 
Dickens's  use  of  mythology  becomes  a  clear  point  of  deline¬ 
ation  in  determining  a  character's  relation  to  the  world 
and  his  nature  of  good  or  evil  by  the  presence  of  pride. 

In  transforming  his  characters  from  reality  to  fantasy, 
Dickens  recognized  comedy  as  a  catalyst  in  the  evolution, 
the  factor  by  which  a  man  undergoes  trials  and  is  included 
in  his  society,  and  the  major  element  which  had  septirated 
fiction  from  folklore  by  its  absence.  Dickens's  sense  of 
the  comic  is  best  expressed  by  Northrop  Frye  in  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  comic  heroi 


J.E.  Cirlot,  A  Dictionary  of  Symbols,  trans ,  Jack 
Sage  (Hew  Yorki  Philosophical  LiDrary ,  l'962) ,  p,430. 
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If  superior  neither  to  other  men  nor  to  his  en¬ 
vironment,  the  hero  is  one  of  usj  we  respond  to 
a  sense  of  his  common  humanity,  and  demand  .  .  . 
the  same  canons  of  probability  that  we  find  in 
our  own  experience.  This  aives  us  the  hero  of 
the  low  mimetic  mode,  of  most  comedy  and  realis¬ 
tic  fiction  ,  T  .  .  31 

This  ingredient  of  comedy  relates  directly  to  Dickens's 
universal  appeal;  the  touch  of  comedy  allows  each  reader  to 
identify  and  sympathize  with  the  characters,  Dickens  iso¬ 
lated  the  common  factors  in  each  of  his  characters  and 
through  magnification,  made  them  comic  and  grotesque.  In 
doing  this,  he  was  relating  to  the  world  of  folklore  where 
"the  basis  of  the  grotesque  lies  in  the  use  of  legendary  or 
folklore  materials  to  describe  the  commonplace  scene,  ,  ,  , 
In  this  sense,  all  of  Dickens’s  characters  become  heroes  in 
the  magnification  of  their  individual  qualities  and  short¬ 
comings!  Ada  becomes  ideal  love  and  naive  loyalty;  Richard 
becomes  the  gullible  lover;  Esther  portrays  stoic  endurance 
and  survival;  Jo  and  Charley  become  two  halves  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  children;  the  Smallweeds  embody  greed;  Mrs,  Snagsby 
pc!’ trays  petty  vindictiveness;  and  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 
The  amplification  of  qualities  redefines  the  symbolism  of 
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Northrop  Frye,  Anatomy  of  ‘.riticism;  Four  Essays 
(Princeton,  New  Jerseyj  Prii  cetor.  University  Press,  1973), 
p.  34. 


32  . 

William  F.  Axtoi!,  Ci''‘cle  of  Fire>  Dic’/ens’  Vision  a;id 
Style  and  the  Popular  Vic'Drlan  Theatre  (Lexingtont  Universi 
ty  of  Kentucky  Press,  1966),  p.l70. 
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folklore  where  goodness  was  blond  hair,  blue  eyes  and  white 
horses,  and  evil  was  black  armor,  black  hair  and  grey 
horses.  Because  each  character  is  a  magnification  of  some 
trait  common  to  all  men,  each  is  thus  a  comic  hero.  Bleak 
House  is,  therefore,  a  world  of  heroes  and  each  reader,  re¬ 
gardless  of  which  character  he  identifies  with,  comes  away 
with  an  enhanced  personal  satisfaction. 

Another  aspect  of  comedy  in  Dickens’s  characterization 
is  based  on  the  commonness  between  belief  in  the  fairy 
world  and  children.  The  children  of  Dickens's  world  range 
in  age  from  eight  to  eighty;  they  range  in  mental  age  from 
the  child  to  the  fool; 

.  .  .  all  roads  lead  to  Elfland.  But  few  now 
walk  far  enough  along  the  street  of  Dickens  to 
find  the  place  where  the  cockney  villas  grow  so 
comic  that  they  become  poetical.  ...  We  do 
not  understand  the  dark  and  transcendental  sym¬ 
pathy  between  fairies  and  fools.  We  understand 
a  devout  occultism,  an  evil  occultism,  but  a 
farcical  occultism  is  beyond  us,  33 

Dickens's  success  in  Uie  portrayal  of  characters  who  were 

either  children  or  fools  v/as  based  on  the  perception  that 

there  existed  a  certain  stage  of  the  child  in  the  adult. 

He  understood  that  element  which  made  men  appreciate  the 

stories  of  Aladdin,  Alice  and  Gulliver  —  it  was  a  willing- 

34 

ness  to  be  gullible.  For  one  intense  moment,  Dickens 


^^Chesterton ,  Chatties  Dickens,  pp, 20-21, 

34 

Chesterton  notes  this  sfune  idea  in  Charles  Dickens . p .94 . 
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gave  adults  the  freedom  to  be  gullible,  the  freedom  to  be 
children  and  believe  in  fairies  and  witches.  He*  also  al¬ 
lowed  an  identification  based  not  on  fear,  but  on  a  special 
sort  of  sympathetic  kinship  that  children  experience.  Un¬ 
derstanding  this  willingness  to  believe,  Dickens  was  able 
to  create  a  world  inhabited  by  children  who  ranged  from  Jo, 
Charley  and  Peepy  tc  Ada,  Esther  and  Phil  Squod  and  finally 
to  the  ultimate  child  by  choice,  Harold  Skimpole. 

Within  the  fantasy  of  a  child's  world,  Dickens  draws 
on  a  multitude  of  subtle  references  to  magic  and  supersti¬ 
tion  to  enhance  the  reader’s  image  of  the  chai'acters ,  Be¬ 
sides  the  examples  of  Mrs.  Bagnet’s  cloak  and  umbrella  and 
Mr.  Bucket’s  ring  and  brooch,  there  is  an  expansive  list  of 
examples  connected  with  other  characters, 

Mr,  Chadband’s  devilish  nature  is  identified  by  the 
description  of  his  hand  as  being  like  a  bear’s  paw,  The 
bear  was  the  ritual  animal  disguise  used  in  English  mummery 
to  carry  off  women  for  nights  of  debauchery,  It  was  also 
a  symbol  of  the  devil  and  was  connected  with  spirits  in 

Mohammedan  mythology  who  serve  a  wicked  angel  who  tempts 

.  .  37 

mortals  and  is  evil  incarnate. 

35 

"^Dickens ,  Bleak  House,  chap.  25. 

^^E.C.  Cawte,  Ritual  Animal  Disg.uise(GambridRe.  Englandi 
D.S.  Brewer  Ltd.,  1978) ,  p. 202. 

37  • 

Biren  Bonner jea, A  Dictionary  of  Superstitions  and 
My thology( London >  Folk  Press  Limited,  192?),  p.  132. 
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The  character  most  amply  presented  through  references 
to  magic  and  superstition  is  Mr.  Krook.  When  he  first  ap¬ 
pears,  he  is  described  as  ",  .  ,  short,  cadaverous,  and 
withered,  with  his  head  sideways  between  his  shoulders  and 
breath  issuing  in  visible  smoke  from  his  mouth  as  if  he 

O  O 

were  on  fire  within."  ^  In  a  piece  of  masterful  word-play, 

Dickens  chose  Krook* s  name  to  match  his  appearance;  his 

39 

name  means  one  who  walks  with  a  stoop, 

This  description  alludes  to  the  belief  that  fairies 

were  connected  with  fallen  angels  and  diminished  in  size 

4o  ... 

and  power  each  time  they  changed  shape.  The  fire  issuing 
from  his  mouth  serves  to  develop  his  ancient  and  supernatur¬ 
al  qualities  by  being  dragon-like  and  implying  a  sense  of  his 
evil  nature  as  the  embodiment  of  hell  itself. 

The  imagery  that  associates  Mr,  Krook  with  the  devil  is 
complic'ted.  When  he  is  called  an  "old  boguey,"  the  ailu- 


O  Q 

'^  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  5. 

39 

'^^Harry  A.  Long,  Personal  and  Family  Names >  A  Popular 
Monograph  on  the  OriRin  and  History  of  the  Nomenclature 
of  the  Present  and  Former  Times  ( London »  Hamilton,  Adams 
and  Company,  1883;  reprint  ed.  Detroit »  Gale  Research  Com¬ 
pany,  1968),p.  247. 

40  .  .  .  . 

Katherine  M.  Briggs,  The  Vanishi.'.r,  People i  Fairy 

Lore  and  Legends  (Hew  York*  Pantlieon  Books'^  1978) ,  p.38, 
P.19^i 
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sion  is  to  a  malicious  goblin  closely  related  to  the  devil. 

Mr.  Guppy  states  that  Krook  has  no  soul,  which  reinforces 

42 

the  description  of  his  being  on  fire  within.  Dickens 
includes  the  theatrical  imagery  of  the  devil  as  associated 
with  Jews  by  identifying  Mr.  Krook  as  the  brother  of  Grand¬ 
mother  Smallweed  whose  character  is  laced  with  Jewish  con¬ 
notations  . 

Mr.  Krook ’s  character  is  so  heavily  inclined  toward 
elements  of  the  devil  and  witch  identification  that  one 
should  view  his  fairy-like  image  in  the  context  of  the  be¬ 
lief  that  fairies  were  the  spirits  of  fallen  angels  and 

43 

were  linked  with  the  realm  of  the  dead,  This  sense  of 
his  character  is  extended  by  the  depiction  of  his  vampire 

44 

action  of  extending  his  arms  over  Captain  Hawdon's  corpse. 

A  further  reinforcement  of  his  association  with  the 

devil  is  seen  in  his  having  collected  a  houseful  of  lumber 

4  5 

a  piece  at  a  time.  The  connection  with  the  devil  is  made 


41  . 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap,  23;  Briggs,  An  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Fairies.  Hobgoblins.  Brownies.  Bo^’ies,  and  Other 
Supernatural  Creatures (Hew  Yorkj  Pantheon  Books,  197^) ,p*33* 

42  . 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  20, 

43 

-^Briggs,  The  Fairies  in  English  Tradition  and  Litera- 
ture(Chicago»  The  University  of  Chicago  Press'^  19^7) ,  P*87. 
p.l44. 

44  . 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  11. 

4 

^Ibid.,  chap.  5. 
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in  reference  to  his  Jewish  imagery  for  it  was  believed  in 


medieval  times  that  pieces  of  the  Holy  Rood  could  restore 

life  at  the  moment  of  death  and  that  Jews  were  in  the  habit 

46 

of  desecrating  images  of  the  crucifix.  The  possibility 
of  KrooK  searching  for  a  means  of  restoring  life  is  given 
added  relevance  by  the  subtle  re-ferences  to  witch's  oint¬ 


ments  and  the  questionable  nature  of  his  death. 


Another 


level  of  reader  identification  combines  the  mention  of  the 

lumber  and  the  meaning  of  Krook's  name.  In  common  street 

parlance,  a  lumber  house  was  a  place  for  hiding  stolen 

goods  and  the  term  "crook"  was  a  slang  term  for  stolen  pro- 
48 

perty.  At  this  point  it  becomes  apparent  that  Dickens 
was  aware  of  the  subtlties  and  interlaced  connotations  he 
was  using, 

A  final  area  of  Dickens's  expertise  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  characters  that  is  all  too  often  overlooked  is  his 
knowledge  of  traditional  meanings  of  names.  Robert  F, 


Leach,  Funk  aiid  WaRnall's  Standard  Dictionary  of 
Folklore,  Mythology  and  Leg.end,  1 » 625;  Jo^shua  Tractenberg, 
The  Devil  and  the  Jewsj  The  Medieval  Conception  of  the  Jew 


and  Its  Relation  to  Modern  Antisemitism(Clevelandt  Meridian 


Books,  1961),  pp. 118-122, 

4? 

For  a  discussion  of  the  implications  of  witch's  oint¬ 
ment  see  the  entry  in  Chapter  7  under  "Ointment, Witch's," 

48  . 

Eric  Partridge,  A  Dictionary  of  Sl^ma  aiid  Unconven¬ 
tional  English.  3d  ed,  ( London »  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul, 
1949 ) ,  p ,499'f  Partridge,  A  Dictionary  ol  the  Underworld t 
British  and  American  (New  Yorkt  Bonanza  Books, I961),  p,l63. 
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Fleissner  and  William  Axton  have  written  thought-provoking 

articles  on  Dickens's  choice  and  formation  of  names  and 

these,  combined  with  a  survey  of  the  creative  process  in 

Bleak  House,  highlight  his  meticulous  care  with  even  the 
.  4o 

most  minor  details.  ^ 

One  immediately  associates  the  badger  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Bayham  Badger  and  becomes  aware  of  a  seeming  con¬ 
trast  between  the  animal's  characteristics  and  Bayham 
Badger's  personality;  however,  the  name  badger  also  means 
a  strong  javelin.  By  extension,  this  connotes  someone 
who  is  full  and  big  and  thereby  in  need  of  a  strong  person 
to  wield  them.  In  this  sense,  the  name  is  a  perfect  choice 
for  Mrs.  Badger  definitely  "wields"  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Badger's  character  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
connotations  of  her  namet  it  was  a  nautical  term  for  Nep¬ 
tune,  the  king  of  the  sea  and  Mrs.  Badger  testifies  that  she 
is  a  very  skilled  sailor;  it  was  also  a  term  for  a  thief 
who  robs,  murders  and  throws  his  victims  into  the  river, 
which  leads  one  to  ponder  the  untimely  demise  of  Mrs. 
Badger's  first  two  husbands;  finally,  badger  was  a  common 


49 

^Axton's  Eurticle,  "Esther's  Nicknames «  A  Study  In 
Relevance,"  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  first  note  of 
this  chapter;  An  excellent  study  centered  in  The  Mystery  of 
Euwin  Drood  is  by  Robert  F,  Fleissner , "Drood  the  Obscure: 

The  Evidence  of  Names,"  The  Armchair  Detective( Winter  1980): 

12-16. 

^^Long,  Personal  and  Fatnily  Names.  p,2l4. 
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slang  term  for  a  harlot.  This  last  implication  throws  a 

wonderful  light  of  comedy  on  Krs.  Badger's  description*  "She 

was  a  lady  of  about  fifty,  I  should  think,  youthfully 

dressed,  and  of  a  very  fine  complexion.  If  I  add  to  the 

little  list  of  her  accomplishments  that  she  rouged  a  little, 

.  ‘^2 

I  do  not  mean  there  was  any  harm  in  it."  Dickens  takes 
special  care  to  apologize  for  Mrs.  Badger's  use  of  rouge 
and  thereby  draws  attention  to  it  reinforcing  the  connota¬ 
tion  of  her  as  a  harlot.  A  common  proverb  of  the  time  was, 
"A  woman  that  paints  puts  up  a  bill  that  she  is  to  let," 
and  Mrs.  Badger  has  been  "let"  three  times. 

Lawrence  Boythorn's  name  is  yet  another  example  of 
Dickens's  subtlety.  "Lawrence"  has  its  base  in  the  nan*e, 
Laurin,  which  was  the  name  of  the  fairy  guardian  of  the 
rose  garden.  This  connotation  interacts  with  Esther’s 
initial  view  of  Boythorn's  house*  "...  and  lying  heaped  in 
vases,  there  was  one  great  flush  of  roses,  seemed  scarcely 
real  in  its  light  solidity  and  in  the  serene  and  peaceful 


Partridge,  A  Dictionary  of  Slang,  p.25. 
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Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  13. 
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^^G.L.  Apperson,  English  .‘overbs  and  Proverbial 
Phrases  (London*  J.M.  Dent  and  cions  Ltd,,  1929!  reprint  ed. 
Detroit*  Gale  Research  Company,  1969),  p.704, 

54 

Lowry  C.  Wimberly,  Folklore  in  the  English  and  Scot¬ 
tish  Ballads (Chicago *  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1928), 

p.151. 
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hush  that  rested  on  all  around  it,"  ^  Through  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  these  images,  Boythorn  and  his  house  take  on  the 
aspects  of  the  fairy  guardian  and  his  world  of  roses. 

The  implication  of  the  name,  Lawrence,  is  heightened 
by  hidden  meanings  in  the  last  name,  Boythorn.  Boy  was  a 
slang  term  meaning  penis  and  the  thorn  tree  was  believed  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  the  fairies  and  to  contain  great 
curative  powers,  The  connotation  is  that  of  vitality 
and  potency  that  can  cure  worldly  ailments.  Certainly,  the 
trip  to  his  estate  has  a  curative  effect  on  Esther  and  reme¬ 
dies  the  separation  of  Lady  Dedlock  and  Esther.  The  vital¬ 
ity  and  potency  lend  a  special  thematic  significance  in  the 
contrast  with  the  impotency  of  the  neighboring  world  of  the 
Dedlocks . 

There  is  also  a  satiric  impact  in  Dickens’s  choice  of 
names,  Kis  identification  of  Buffy,  Cuffy,  Duffy  and  com¬ 
pany  presents  a  conglomeration  of  names  that  represent  a 

less  than  admirable  list  of  attributes  including  dumb,  fool- 

57 

ish,  violent,  vulgar,  weak  in  the  mind  prone  to  sodomy. 
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■"^■^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  18, 
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Cora  L.  Daniels,  ed.  Encyclopedia  ol  Superstitions. 
Folklore  and  the  Occult:  Sciences  of  the  World. 3  volo.  (Chi¬ 
cago «  J.H.  Yewdale  and  Sons  Company, 1903;  reprint  ed.  De¬ 
troit;  Gale  Research  Company,  1971) , 2; 847-48;  Partridge,  A 
Dictionary  of  Slang,,  p.87. 

^"^Dickens,  Bleak  House. chap. 12;  For  a  full  discussion  of 
the  names  see  the  entry  in  Chapter  7  under  "Buffy, Cuffy , Duffy, 
etc , " 
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All  of  the  names  are  dravm  from  common  slang  terms  that 
would  have  been  readily  identified  by  readers  who  had  a 
knowledge  of  street  language  thus  providing  a  satiric  corn- 
men  L  about  the  members  of  Parliament  and  creating  a  sympa¬ 
thy  of  emotion  with  a  great  many  readers. 

There  is  an  interesting  biographical  note  connected 
with  the  naming  of  Richard  Cars tone.  "Dickens"  means  son 
of  Richard,  and  "Carstone"  means  castle  stone,  which  creates 
a  loose  allusion  to  Dickens's  father  as  a  castle  stone,  or 
prisoner  in  a  stone  jail.  This  seems  a  tenuous  assump¬ 
tion  until  one  considers  the  statement  by  Richard  that  his 
namesake  was  Whittington.  Sir  Richai'd  Whittington  was 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  who  was  responsible  for  the  re¬ 
building  of  Newgate  Prison,  a  place  that  figures  prominent¬ 
ly  in  the  life  of  Charles  Dickens  and  his  family?  the  pri¬ 
son  became  known  as  Whittington’s  College.  By  extension, 
one  gets  the  meaning  of  Dickens,  son  of  Richard  and  stone  of 
the  castle,  and  one  immediately  thinks  of  the  cliche  by  which 
one’s  son  is  called  a  "chip  off  the  old  block."  Thus,  the 
implic''+‘  )n  of  Dickens  being  the  son  of  Newgate  Prison  is 

^  Long,  Personal  and  Family  Names.  p,15l5  p.234. 

59  .  ^ 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  6. 

60 


Partridge,  A  Dictionary  of  Slana .  p.955. 
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too  appropriate  to  be  disregarded. 

The  use  of  subtle  connotations  in  the  names  of  charac¬ 
ters  can  be  seen  in  almost  all  of  the  major  characters  in 
Bleak  House  and  also  in  the  minor  chai’acters  when  they  are 
used  to  make  a  special  comment  by  their  association  with 
other  characters.  The  best  example  of  the  importance  of 
names  in  minor  characters  is  found  in  the  identification  of 
Jenny  and  Liz,  the  bricluiiakers’  wives.  Jenny  is  a  derivative 
of  Jane  and  means  "grace  of  the  Lord*'}  Liz  means  "one  who 
worships  God".  Their  names  emphasize  their  spiritual 
goodness  and  magnify  the  social  comments  that  Dickens  makes 
in  favor  of  natural  faith  as  opposed  to  the  social  pride  of 
denominations , 

The  portrayal  of  Mr.  Krook’s  cat,  Lady  Jane,  extends 

the  significance  of  names  into  the  animal  world.  This  is 

most  appropriate  in  light  of  the  possibility  of  Krook  being 

62 

both  the  mortal  image  and  the  cal.  The  name  "Lady  Jane" 
appears  in  the  Mother  Goose  stories  in  reference  to  Lady 
Jane  Seymour,  and  this  possible  name  source  provides  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  Krook's  dual  nature: 

^^Helena  Swan,  Girls*  Christian  Namest  Their  History. 
Meaning  and  Association  (London:  Swaii  Sonnenschein  and  Com¬ 
pany  Ltd.,  190O;  reprint  ed.  Detroit:  Gale  Research  Com¬ 
pany,  1968),  p.l6l,  p,304, 

^^To  understand  this  connection,  one  must  be  aware  of 
the  possibility  that  Krook's  death  is  questionable;  see  the 
entries  in  Chapter  7  for  "Ointment,  Witch’s"  and  "Lady  Jane". 
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Here  be  the  Sphinx  Lady  Jane 
Whose  death  a  Phoenix  bare. 

Oh  Grief!  two  Phoenixes  one  time 
Together  nere  were.  63 

This  reference  to  duality  would  have  been  perceived  by  the 

reader  who  was  sensitive  to  undertones  and  would  have  been 

strengthened  by  Mr.  Guppy's  remark  that  Krook  and  the  cat 
64 

look  alike. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  is  evident  that 
Dickens's  characterization  is  an  extremely  complex,  yet  pre 
cise  weave  of  many  folklore  references  and  symbols  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  for  involvement  by  a  diverse  range  of 
readers.  William  Axton,  in  his  article  on  the  relevance  of 
Esther  Summerson's  nicknames,  states  that  any  analysis  as 
to  the  relationship  between  Dickens's  intentions  and  subtle 
connotations  "...  must  remain  a  moot  point."  Rather 
than  a  moot  point,  it  is  an  area  of  complex  interrelation¬ 
ships  that  begs  for  a  reanalysis  of  Dickens's  creation  of 
characters  based  on  common  folklore.  Axton  says  more  about 
Dickens’s  overall  mastery  of  ctuu’acterization  than  even  he 
realizes!  "Suffice  i t  to  say  that  Dickens  seems  to  have 
wasted  no  opportunity,  however  trifling,  to  weave  the  tex¬ 
ture  and  fabric  of  his  fiction  more  tightly  and  richly  to- 


^^Katherine  E.  Thomas,  The  Real  Persotia^es  of  Mother 
Goose( Boston  1  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company, 1930) ,p. 75* 

64  . 

Dickens,  Bleak  House. chao.  39. 

^^Axton, "Esther 's  Nicknames,"  p.  163. 
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gether."  How  significant  this  weave  of  folklore  and 
fiction  was  will  become  evident  in  later  chapters. 


66 


Ibid. 


CHAPTER  III 


ENVIRONMENT 

The  projection  of  internal  states  upon  environ¬ 
ment  is  a  variant  of  the  pathetic  fallacy.  ,  .  , 

Such  a  projection  is  not  only  the  source  of 
Dickens's  symbolism?  he  also  creates  symbols 
which  embody  thematic  meaning  apart  from  indi¬ 
vidual  characters.  1 

While  the  spread  of  imagination  from  characters  to 
their  environment  is  an  important  facet  of  Dickens's  craft, 
identification  of  the  procedure  as  being  similar  to  the  pa¬ 
thetic  fallacy  is  a  dangerous  simplification  that  stops 
short  of  the  real  source  and  disregards  a  large  portion  of 
the  technique's  significance.  The  pathetic  fallacy,  over- 
emotional  writing  wnich  transfers  human  characteristics  to 
nature,  is  merely  an  extension  of  three  primitive  elements 
of  folklore  —  naturism,  animism  and  totemism. 

Nati'ism,  a  form  of  ancient  worship,  revolved  around 


^Peter  K.  Garrett,  Scene  and  Symbol  From  George  Eliot 
to  Jaines  Joyce »  Studies  in  the  Chanp.inp,  Fictional  Model ( h' ew 
Haven,  Connecticutj  Yale  University  Press']  1969),  p.50. 

2  .  . 

The  definition  of  the  pathetic  fallacy  is  drawn  from 
C.  Hugh  Holman,  A  Handbook  to  Literature  (Indianapolis,  In¬ 
diana!  Bobbs-Merril  1  Educational  Publisiiing;  Odyssey  Press, 
1972),  p.  38^. 
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the  inherent  fear  of  an  unseen  power  greater  than  man. 

An  extension  of  this  belief  was  tjnimism,  the  belief  that 

all  inanimate  objects  and  animal  life  contained  souls. 

Closely  related  to  both  of  these  concepts  was  the  ancient 

belief  in  totemism  which  neld  that  men  were  descendents  of 

animals  and  therefore,  a  close  bond  existed  between  the 
4 

two.  These  elements  are  the  true  source  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  Dickens's  portrayal  of  characters  through  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  internal  states?  it  is  on  these  levels  of  asso¬ 
ciation  that  the  significance  of  Dickens’s  rediscovery  and 
redefinition  of  folklore  symbols  is  fully  understood. 

The  use  of  naturism  in  the  development  of  character 
serves  to  accent  a  separation  from  the  level  of  ordinary 
men  and  magnifies  heroic  qualities.  For  example,  all  of  the 
imagery  surrounding  Lawrence  Boythorn  works  to  create  an  im¬ 
age  of  a  virile,  vibrant  entity  who  is  vulnerable  to  no  evil 
powers  and  is  held  in  awe  by  the  common  man.  The  inference 
of  his  being  on  a  level  above  the  natural  is  emphasized  by 
the  depiction  of  his  estate* 

Oh,  the  solemn  woods  over  which  the  light  and 
shadow  travelled  swiftly,  as  if  heavenly  wings 
were  sweeping  on  benignant  errands  through  the 
summer  air;  the  smooth  green  slopes,  the  glit¬ 
tering  water,  the  garden  where  the  flowers 
were  so  symmetrically  arranged  in  clusters  of 
the  richest  colours,  how  beautiful  they  looked! 


3 

'^MacLeod  Years' •-»y,  The  folklore  of  Fairv-Tale(Londoni 
Watts  and  Compaiiy,  r  eprint  ed.  Detroit*  Singing  Tree 

Press,  1968),  p.4. 

4-1  •  , 

ib\d.,  p.5o. 
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....  and  lying  heaped  upon  the  vases,  there 
was  one  great  flush  of  roses,  seemed  scarcely 
real  in  its  light  solidity  and  in  the  serene 
and  peaceful  hush  that  rested  on  all  around  it. 3 

This  is  a  scene  of  heavenly  serenity  and  peacefulness  mixed 
with  fairyland  beauty.  The  rose  was  associated  with  the 
world  of  the  fairies  and  in  turn,  the  realm  of  the  dead.  ^ 
It  was  also  symbolic  of  consummate  achievement  and  perfec¬ 
tion,  a  symbolism  completely  in  keeping  with  the  heavenly 

.  7 

peace  that  is  projected.  The  image  of  heaven  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  folklore  belief  that  flowers  were  the 

O 

abode  of  departed  souls. 

The  mixture  of  references  to  fairyland  and  heaven  is 

further  strengthened  by  the  description  of  the  trees  and 

shrubs  that  surround  the  Boythorn  housei 

The  old  lime-tree  walk  was  like  green  cloisters, 
the  very  shadows  of  the  cherry-trees  and  apple- 
trees  were  heavy  v/ith  fruit,  the  gooseberry 
bushes  were  so  laden  that  their  branches  arched 
and  rested  on  the  earth,  the  strawberries  and 
rasberries  grew  in  like  profusion,  and  the 
peaches  basked  by  the  hundred  on  the  wall.  ...  9 


^Dickens,  Bleak  house,  chap.  18. 

^Lowry  C.  Wimberly,  Folklore  in  the  En^Jlsh  and  Scot¬ 
tish  Ballads(Chicago>  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 1928), 
pp. 39-^1,  p.150. 

7 

J.E.  Cirlot,  A  Dictionary  of  Symbols,  trans.  Jack  Sage 
(New  York*  Philosophical  Library,  I962),  p.263. 

g 

Wimberly,  Folklore  in  English  and  Scottish  Ballads, 
pp. 39-^1 . 

9  ■ 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  28. 
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'  The  lime  tree  was  considered  to  be  sacred i  the  cherry  tree 
was  a  member  of  the  rose  family;  the  apple  tree  symbolized 
temptation  and,  in  biblical  implications,  god-like  know¬ 
ledge;  and  the  gooseberry  bush  symbolized  anticipation. 

In  this  conglomeration  of  allusions  to  suprahuman  serenity 
and  bliss  and  supernatural  power  and  beauty,  the  resultant 
image  is  that  of  heaven  on  earth  or  paradise.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  miss  the  Eden-like  quality  of  Boythorn's  estate  in 
its  profusion  of  growth  and  abundancei 

And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in 
Eden;  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had 
formed.  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord 
God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the 
sight,  and  good  for  food;  the  tree  of  life  also 
in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of 
'cnowledge  of  good  and  evil.  H 

Just  as  the  gooseberry  bush,  which  symbolized  anticipation, 

bent  and  touched  the  earth  in  Boythorn's  garden,  so  the 

whole  of  Boythorn's  estate  was  heavenly  anticipation  or  hope 

that  had  touched  the  earth.  Clearly  Boythorn's  character 

and  environment  are  not  those  of  ordinary  men;  he  is  more 

correctly  linked  with  Adam  before  the  fall. 

Dickens  was  a  craftsman  who  left  very  few  untidy  ends 

and  this  image  of  Lawrence  Boythorn  as  Adam  is  no  exception. 

Mr.  Skimpole,  speaking  of  Mr.  Boythorn,  says , "Nature  forgot 

^^For  a  Complete  analysis  of  the  symbolism  of  the  trees 
on  Boythorn's  estate,  see  the  entry  in  Chapter  7,  "Trees." 

11 


Genesis  2:8-9. 
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to  shade  him  off.  .  .  No  more  fitting  description  of 

Adam  could  be  given  than  to  describe  Boythorn  in  terms  of 

one  who  has  none  of  the  qualities  or  vices  of  ether  men*,  in 

13 

common  language  shade  meant  to  keep  something  secret. 

One  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  inference  of  a  lack 
of  pride  and  sin;  both  Boythorn  without  cover  and  Adam  with¬ 
out  clothes  are  free  from  guilt. 

The  extension  of  Boythorn 's  character  into  his  environ¬ 
ment  is  paralleled  and  complemented  by  the  extension  of  John 
Jarndyce  into  Bleak  House.  Throughout  tiie  novel,  Jarndyce 
is  depicted  as  a  guardian  angel  and  Esther's  first  impres¬ 
sion  of  Bleak  House  is  that  it  is  a  labyrinth i 

It  was  one  of  those  delightfully  irregular 
houses  where  you  go  up  and  down  steps  out  of 
one  room  into  another,  and  where  you  come  upon 
more  rooms  when  you  think  you  have  seen  all 
there  are,  and  where  there  is  a  bountiful  pro¬ 
vision  of  little  halls  and  passages,  and  where 
you  find  still  older  cottage-rooms  in  unexpected 
places  with  lattice  windows  and  green  growth 
pressing  through  them. 

The  labyrinth  is  a  symbol  of  heaven  and  this  impression  car¬ 
ries  through  two  full  pages  of  description  and  ends  with  the 


Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  15. 

13  .  . 

•^Albert  Barrere  and  Charles  Lei  and,  eds.  A  Dictionary 

of  Slanr,.  Jarp.on  atid  Omit  Embracinp,  Eti^,lish.  American.  lUid 

Anplo-Indian  Slanp,.  Pidgin  Etip.lish.  Tinkers*  Jargon  ai\d 

Other  Irregular  Phraseology,  2  vols.  ( London »  The  Ballantyne 

Press,  1889;  reprint  ed.  Detroiti  Gale  Hesearcii  Company, 

1967),  2.219. 


Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  6. 
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statement  that  the  face  of  the  house’s  master  brightens 
everything  that  is  seen.  The  symbolism  and  language  of 
this  passage  echoes  the  strains  of  angelic  visitation  found 
in  the  Bible »  "And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them:  and 
they  were  sore  afraid." 

Within  Bleak  House,  naturism  is  found  at  its  ultimate 
for  the  fear  of  some  unknown  power  is  translated  through 
the  three  i^oung  people  as  respect  and  love: 

"I  am  very  sure,  sir,"  returned  Richar'd 
"That  I  speak  for  Ada  too  when  I  say  that  you 
have  the  strongest  power  over  us  both  -- 
rooted  in  respect,  gratitude,  and  affection  — 
strcngt)iening  every  day." 

"Dear  cousin  John,"  said  Ada,  on  his 
shoulder,  "my  father’s  place  can  never  be  emp¬ 
ty  again.  All  the  love  and  duty  I  could  ever 
have  rendered  to  him  is  transferred  to  you,"  1? 

Thus,  the  impression  of  Boythorn  as  Adain  in  the  Gai'den  of 

Eden  is  an  extension  of  the  image  of  John  Jarndyce  as  an 

angel  in  heaven. 

Haturism  is  seen  in  darker  shades'  of  death  in  the  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  Dedlocks  and  their  world.  In  the  depiction 
of  the  Dedlocks'  estate  at  Chesney  Wold  as  " ,  .  .  fairyland 
to  visit,  but  a  desert  to  live  in  .  ,  .  {,]"  tliere  is  a  two- 


1  S 

^Cirlot,  A  Dictionary  of  Symbols,  pp. 166-6?;  Dickens, 
Bleak  House,  chap.  6. 

^^Luke  2:9. 

1 7  • 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  13. 
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edged  meaning  and  like  a  sword,  both  meanings  come  to  the 
1  R 

same  point.  In  one  sense,  Chesney  Wold  is  a  fairy  land 

of  beauty,  but  as  is  evident  in  folklore,  fairyland  can  be 

19 

fatal  to  humans  who  chance  to  visit  there.  In  the  other 
sense,  the  advent  of  Christian  beliefs  brought  a  change  to 

the  beliefs  about  fairyland  and  the  fairies  became  synono- 

.  .  20 

mous  with  the  spirits  of  fallen  angels.  Therefore,  the 
point  of  both  meanings  is  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  death. 
The  depiction  of  Chesney  Wold  and  the  Dedlocks  is  one  of 
death  and  stands  in  direct  contrast  to  the  heavenly  aspects 
of  Bleak  House  and  the  paradise-like  qualities  of  Boythorn's 
estate. 

The  aspect  of  death  that  surrounds  the  Dedlocks  is  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  meeting  between  Lady  Dedlock  and  Esther  on 
the  fringes  of  the  boundary  between  Boythorn’s  property  and 
Chesney  Woldi 

A  picturesque  part  of  the  Hall,  called  the  Ghost's 
Walk,  was  seen  to  advantage  from  this  higher  ground; 
and  the  startling  name  and  the  old  legend  .  .  . 
mingled  with  the  view  and  gave  it  something  of  a 
mysterious  interest  in  addition  to  its  real  charms. 
There  was  a  bank  liere,  too,  which  was  a  famous  one 


1 8 

°Ibid.,  chap.  2. 

19 

^Folklore  is  replete  with  stories  of  mortals  who  en¬ 
ter  fairyland  and  are  held  captive;  children  who  are  kid¬ 
napped;  and  warnings  against  eating  and  drinking  in  fairy¬ 
land  on  penalty  of  death. 

PO 

Katherine  r<. .  Briggs,  The  Vanishing  People i  Fairy  Lore 
and  Legends (I'i ew  York:  Pantheon  Books,  1978),  p,19^. 
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for  violets;  and  as  it  was  a  daily  delight  of 
Charley's  to  gather  wild  flowers,  she  took  as 
much  to  the  spot  as  I  did.  21 

The  contrast  between  the  two  worlds  is  engendered  in  the  vi¬ 
olets  that  cover  the  bank;  they  convey  the  dual  symbolism 

22 

of  fairy  flowers  and  devil  flowers.  Where  references  to 
fairyland  in  the  realm  of  Lawrence  Boythorn  are  positive  and 
linked  to  Christian  concepts  of  paradise,  the  association  of 
fairyland  with  the  Deblocks  connotes  imagery  of  death  and 
devils . 

The  artificiality  of  life  in  the  world  of  the  Deblocks 
is  highlighted  by  inversion  of  the  form  of  nature  that 
ought  to  be  the  purest,  the  light  that  shines  into  their 
home* 


The  clear,  cold  sunshine  glances  into  the  brit¬ 
tle  woods  and  approvingly  beholds  the  sharp  wind 
scattering  the  leaves  and  drying  the  moss.  ,  .  . 

It  looks  in  at  the  windows  and  touches  the  an- 
cestralportraits  with  bars  and  patches  of  bright¬ 
ness  never  contemplated  by  the  painters.  Athwart 
the  picture  of  my  Lady,  over  the  great  chimney- 
piece,  it  throws  a  broad  bend-sinister  of  light 
that  strikes  down  crookedly  into  the  hearth  and 
seems  to  rend  it.  23 

The  reference  to  heraldry  and  the  bend  sinister  of  light 


21 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  3^. 

22 

Briggs,  The  Vanishing  People.  p.B5;  J. Harvey  Bloom, 
Folklore.  Old  Customs  and  Superstitions  in  Shakespeare 
Land  ( London »  Mitchell,  Hughes  iind  Clarke,  1929),  p.l48. 

23 

^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  3. 
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denotes  illegitimacy  on  several  levels.  First,  it  re¬ 
calls  the  thoughts  of  Esther  that  her  first  childhood  mem¬ 
ories  were  of  the  hearth  and  thus  lends  an  aspect  of  ille- 
gitimacy  to  her  birth.  Second,  it  lends  an  aura  of 
illegitimacy  to  the  existence  of  Lady  Dedlock  for  in  her 
secret  she  is  not  the  noble  lady  of  unreachable  beauty  that 
others  think  her  to  be.  Last,  it  denotes  the  unreality  of 
everything  associated  with  the  Dedlocks,  even  the  light 
that  shines  into  their  home.  Where  light  in  Bleak  House 
emanates  from  a  radiant  glory,  the  sunlight  in  the  world  of 
the  Dedlocks  is  cold  as  death. 

Just  as  naturism  created  new  levels  of  symbolism  by 
projection  into  Bleak  House,  Chesney  Wold  and  Boythorn’s 
estate,  so  a  redefinition  of  the  city  extends  the  new  sym¬ 
bolism  even  further.  When  Bucket,  the  constable  and  Mr, 
Bnagsby  make  their  journey  into  the  world  of  Tom-All-Alone ’s , 
the  reader  is  given  a  perfect  depiction  of  belli  "Branching 
from  this  street  and  its  heaps  of  ruins  are  other  streets 
and  courts  so  infamous  that  Mr,  Snagsby  sickens  in  body  and 

mind  and  feels  as  if  he  were  going  every  moment  deeper  down 

26 

into  the  infernal  gulf,"  This  scene  is  based  on  the 

?4 

James  Parker,  A  Glossary  of  Terms  Used  in  Heraldry 
(Rutland,  Vermonti  Chai’les  E,  Tuttle  Compaiiy ,  1970) ,  p,55. 

25 

-^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap,  3. 

26 


Ibid,,  chap,  22, 
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medieval  concept  of  hell  as  a  gigantic  prison  far  under¬ 
ground  with  entrances  through  volcanoes  which  parallel  the 

27 

gaping  mouth  of  Leviathan  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Bible. 

In  this  hell,  there  were  two  sorts  of  paint  one  was  a  mental 
anguish  over  being  forever  cut  off  from  God}  the  other  was 
a  physical  torture  inflicted  by  demons.  This  medieval 
concept  is  reflected  in  Mr.  Snagsby’s  sickness  of  mind  and 
body . 

The  conjunction  of  the  city  as  hell  with  the  depiction 
of  Bleak  House  as  heaven,  Lawrence  Boythorn’s  estate  as 
paradise  and  Ghesney  Wold  as  death  in  life  creates  an  entire 
interrelated  system  of  redefined  symbols.  The  estates  of 
Boythorn  and  the  Dedlocks  border  each  other  and  present  ex¬ 
tensions  of  heaven  and  hell,  life  and  death.  Bleak  House 
and  the  city.  True  to  the  overall  depiction  of  the  mixture 
of  good  and  evil  in  the  novel,  the  boundary  between  the  two 
estates  is  under  dispute  with  both  sides  claiming  it  as 
their  territory.  In  this  new  realm  ol  symbolism,  Dickens 
i'.xs  portrayed  the  essential  effect  of  man’s  attempts  at  cre¬ 
ation;  the  city  breeds  death,  pestilence  and  man's  own  de¬ 
struction.  Nature  and  God’s  creation  revitalize  life,  vi¬ 
tality  and  beauty.  Somewhere  between  the  two  is  an  area  oi 


27  . 

Richard  Cavendish,  ed.  Myth  and  Manict  An  Illu- 

str ated  Encyclopedia  of  the  Supernatural"  2^  vols .  (New  Yo r k : 
r ar  'all  Cavendish  Corporation,  1970),  9 i 1259. 

^^Ibid.,  9»1265. 
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dispute  that  must  deal  with  the  conjunction  of  the  tv/o 
forces . 

Dickens  travels  full  circle  in  his  use  of  naturisms  he 
moves  from  the  use  of  particulars  to  emphasize  the  charac¬ 
ters  to  the  use  of  naturism  in  relation  to  the  masses  to 
speak  of  man's  predicament.  In  a  very  real  sense,  he  has 
revitalized  the  symbols  by  giving  them  both  particular  and 
general  meanings  connected  with  the  real  world.  The  best 
examples  of  this  workmanship  can  be  found  in  the  use  of  the 
fog,  wind,  river  and  sun. 

The  fog  in  London  is  not  so  very  different  from  the 
magical  cloud  in  Launcelot  du  Lac  which  shrouded  a  wooded 
country  that  was  the  domain  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  ~ 

Just  as  this  cloud  had  covered  a  land  of  magic,  London  un¬ 
der  the  cover  of  the  magical  fog  becomes  a  city  of  illusion. 
Yet,  there  is  a  distinct  difference.  Where  the  magical 
cloud  of  folklore  had  enhanced  the  normal  beauty  of  the 
woodlands  tind  created  a  world  of  fairyland  beauty  and  fan¬ 
tasy,  the  fog  serves  to  hide  the  hellish  aspects  of  the  city 
and  to  soften  the  cruel  outlines  of  reality. 

In  the  opening  scene,  there  is  an  overpowering  image 
of  the  supernatural  world  superimposed  on  the  reality  of  the 
city.  Dogs  and  liorses  splattered  with  mud,  the  river  de- 

29 

Briggs,  The  l-'airies  in  English  Tradition  and  Litera¬ 
ture  (Chicagoi  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 1967),  p.4. 
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filed  by  man’s  industrious  efforts,  and  the  fog  that  shrouds 
the  city  and  intimidates  the  inhabitants,  fuze  the  superna¬ 
tural  and  the  real.  In  such  a  timeless  dream  world  the  sub¬ 
tle  power  of  the  supernatural  conquers  the  reality  and  the 
effect  is  not  a  rationalization  of  the  supernatural,  but, 
rather,  a  weakening  of  reality's  horror,  blealoiess  and  raw¬ 
ness  . 

Although  the  fog  is  beneficient  in  one  sense,  it  also 
serves  as  a  symbol  of  the  isolation  and  lack  of  power  in 

tie  city.  One  critic  has  noted  that  the  fog  tends  to  deepen 

.  .  .  30  . 

the  sense  of  solitude  and  terrified  uncertainty.  This 
lack  of  power  is  emphasized  by  the  reference  to  the  fog  and 
smoke  being  like  ivy,  the  feminine  symbol  denoting  a  force 
in  need  of  protection.  This  meaning  is  extended  into  the 
concept  of  the  city  receiving  protection  from  men  such  as 
Mr,  George  and  Mr,  Bucket,  On  a  more  subtle  level,  this 
symbol  is  also  assc'ciated  with  the  right  to  dream  and  to 
fantasize  and  a  nerd  for  protection  in  the  world  of  litera¬ 
ture  that  had  tried  to  dismiss  it. 

The  idea  of  i-  female  force  is  closely  related  to  the 
sy... holism  that  DicKens  builds  around  a  redefinition  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  because  the  moon  is  considered  to  be  the  mas- 


30 

Robert  Rcirnard,  Imagery  and  Theme  in  the  Novels  ol 
Dickens  (Hew  Yorki  Humanities  Press ,  1974 ) ,  p . 2 1 , 
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Dickens,  Bleak  House,  cliap.  10;  Cirlot,  A  Dictionary 
of  Symbols.  p.l53. 
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ter  of  women  and  the  feminine  counterpart  of  the  sun.  ^ 

The  moon  and  moonlight  often  connote  periods  of  evil  and 

.  33 

forboding;  they  represent  the  evil  eye  of  heaven,  In 

this  context,  there  is  an  intense  yet  subtle  meaning  in  the 

narrator's  comment  that 

The  moon  has  eyed  Tom  with  a  dull  cold  stare, 
as  admitting  some  puny  emulation  of  herself  in 
his  desert  region  unfit  for  life  and  blasted 
by  volcanic  firesj  but  she  has  passed  on  and 
is  gone.  34 

The  stifling  horror  of  life  in  Tom-All-Alone 's  is  highlight¬ 
ed  because  even  the  evil  eye  of  the  moon  can  make  it  no 
worse . 

Another  implication  of  references  to  the  moon  is  re- 

.  35 

lated  to  the  belief  that  the  moon  is  the  master  of  death. 

In  part  of  Esther's  narrative,  she  comments  that 

The  sky  had  partly  cleared,  out  was  very  gloomy 
--  even  above  us,  where  a  few  stars  were  shin¬ 
ing.  In  the  north  and  northwest,  where  the  sun 
had  set  three  hours  before,  there  was  a  pale 
dead  light  both  beautiful  and  awful.  .  ,  ,  3o 

The  narrative  following  this  passage  goes  into  a  discussion 

of  the  hellish  imagery  of  the  city  of  London  building  on 


^^Cirlot,  A  Dictionary  of  Symbols,  p.  204 . 

^^Ibid.,  p.  303. 
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^  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  46, 

3  5 

Cirlot,  A  Dictionary  of  Symbols,  p.  205. 
^  A 

^  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  31. 
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the  image  of  the  moon  and  its  light  as  the  master  of  death. 
This  imagery  leads  into  yet  another  aspect  of  the  symbolism 
of  the  moon,  the  half-illuminating  effect  of  moonlight 
which  is  associated  with  the  nebulous  realm  between  spir¬ 
itual  life  and  blazing  reality,  the  perfect  dream-like  at¬ 
mosphere  of  reality  and  fantasy  for  the  depiction  of  Lon- 


Rather  than  the  moon  complementing  the  effect  of  the 
sun,  Dickens  uses  the  sun,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  death  and  evil  symbolism  of  the  moon.  In  the 
opening  scene,  the  fog  is  shown  as  being  in  mourning  for 
the  death  of  the  sun.  This  image  is  tied  to  the  theme 
of  the  Judgment  Day  introduced  through  the  character  of 
Miss  Flite*,  it  was  believed  that  the  sun  "shall  be  turned 
into  darkness  and  the  moon  into  blood  before  the  great  and 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord."  The  death  of  the  sun  is  also 
mentioned  during  Esther's  journey  to  Gbeenleaf  when  she 

4o 

notes  that  the  sun  is  very  red,  yet  gives  little  heat. 


T7 

■^'Cirlot,  A  Dictionary  of  Symbols,  p.  206. 

^^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  1. 

^^Cora  L.  Daniels,  ed.  Encyclopedia  of  Superstitions. 
Folklore  and  the  Occult  Sciences  of  the  World.  3  vols. 
(Chicago!  Yewdale  and  Sons  Company,  1903;  reprint  ed.  De¬ 
troit!  Gale  Research  Company,  1971),  2!l015. 

4o  • 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  3. 
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A  red  sun  was  thought  to  be  an  ill  omen  and  an  interesting 
parallel  to  Dickens's  use  of  the  red  sun  is  found  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  poem,  "Venus  and  Adonis i" 

A  red  morn  that  ever  yet  betokened, 

V/reck  to  the  seamen,  tempest  to  the  field. 

Sorrow  to  the  shepards,  Woe  unto  the  birds. 

Gusts  and  foul  flaws  to  herdsmen  and  to  herds. 

If  the  field  in  the  above  passage  is  considered  as  potter's 

field,  the  burial  place  for  the  poor,  all  of  the  images  ap- 

.  42 

pear  in  Bleak  House. 

The  aspects  of  the  sun  imagery,  or  rather  the  lack  of 
a  virile  sun  image,  are  prevalent  in  the  novel  and  are  in¬ 
terwoven  with  much  of  the  other  imagery.  The  sun  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  apex  of  the  heroic  principle;  in  Bleak  House 
the  world  is  a  mixture  of  confusion  and  lack  of  identity 
where  there  are  no  real  heroes  of  the  old  tradition;  Every 

4 

man  is  a  hero  or  at  least  has  the  potential  for  being  one. 


4 1 

Daniels,  Encyclopedia  of  Superstitions.  2jl0l5-101o, 

42 

The  graveyard  in  the  novel  is  never  named,  but  the 
one  for  the  poor  was  known  as  potter’s  field  after  the  land 
that  was  bought  with  Judas's  money  and  was  known  as  the 
"Field  of  Blood"  as  mentioned  by  Kiaria  Leach,  ed.  Funk  and 
Wapnall's  Standard  Dictionary  of  Folklore.  Mythology  and 
Legend.  2  vols.(I'iew  Yorkj  Funk  and  Wagnall’s  Company ,  19^9 ) , 
2»464.  One  can  find  many  allusions  to  works  by  Shakespeare 
in  Dickens's  novels.  The  relevance  of  Shakespeare  as  a 
source  is  a  field  that  awaits  extensive  study.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  feasible  to  argue  that  part  of  Dickens's  art  results 
from  his  drawing  from  the  same  universal  themes. 

43  . 

-'Cirlot,  A  Dictionary  of  Symbols,  p.  302;  In  a  negative 
sense,  by  identifying  Hawdon  as  Hemo  or  human,  Dickens  is 
Saying  that  no  man  is  a  hero,  but  every  man  can  be. 
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This  regeneration  and  recreation  of  heroes  for  the  people 

of  the  industrial  age  is  but  another  facet  of  Dickens's 

redefinition  of  folklore  and  fantasy. 

The  sun  is  also  symbolic  of  the  power  that  reveals  re- 
.  44 

ality.  In  this  sense,  the  absetice  of  the  sun  correlates 

with  the  presence  of  the  fog  in  the  city 5  in  this  world 

caught  between  treality  and  fantasy,  there  is  no  sunlight 

4  '5 

just  as  there  iS  no  sunlight  in  fairyland.  Thus,  the 
fog  iind  the  lack  of  the  sun  ai'e  beneficient  in  hiding  the 
true  ugliness  of  reality. 

Dickens  also  redefines  the  symbolism  of  water.  The 

water,  and  more  specifically  the  river,  had  traditionally 

been  the  symbol  of  renewal,  fertility  and  the  passage  of 

time.  Dickens  stagnates  this  concept  and  redefines  the 

river  as  a  symbol  of  man's  death  {ind  the  sense  of  time 

standing  still.  In  the  opening  chapter,  Dickens  refers  to 

•  4? 

the  river  w)uc)i  is  defiled  uy  the  shipping  and  pollution. 

He  returns  to  this  same  image  late  in  the  novel  when  he  por- 
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trays  the  wharves  and  shipping  as  making  the  river  black 
48 

and  awful.  The  transference  of  symbolism  from  the  spir¬ 
itual  renewal  to  a  humanly  produced  stagnation  is  consonant 
with  the  pervasive  theme  of  death. 

The  traditional  imagery  of  the  wind  is  also  redefined 
in  Bleak  House.  Originally  linked  to  man's  ancient  forms 
of  worship  by  association  of  the  wind  with  breath,  breath 
with  life,  life  with  the  soul  and  the  soul  with  God,  the 
worthwhile  aspects  of  the  wind  are  disregarded  by  Dickens 

in  the  creation  of  the  image  of  the  wind  as  a  messenger  of 
.  49 

ill  omens.  He  focusses  on  the  east  wind  which  was  con- 

sidered  to  be  a  harbinger  of  evil  for  man  and  beast. 

The  evil  aspect  of  the  east  wind  is  referred  to  in  a  verse 

in  the  book  of  Ezekial  in  the  Bible  which  states  that  what- 

<1 

ever  the  east  wind  touches  will  wither. 

Another  aspect  of  Dickens's  projection  of  characters 
into  their  environment  draws  on  the  association  of  men  and 
animals  based  on  the  ancient  belief  of  totemlsm.  This  pre- 

^^Ibid,,  chap.  48, 

40  n 

Daniels,  Encyclooedia  of  Superstitions.  2»1080. 

Ray,  A  Complete  Collection  of  English  Proverbs 
(London!  T.  and  J.  Allman,  1786;  reprint  ed.  London : Baldwin , 
Cradock  and  Joy,  1817),  p.26. 
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Ezekial  17»10. 
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sentation  of  characters  in  animalistic  terms  serves  to  em¬ 
phasize  their  development  through  a  theatrical  externaliza- 

52 

tion  of  emotions.  In  all  cases,  Dickens  draws  on  tradi¬ 
tional  connotations  of  animal  images  and  redefines  their 
importance  through  multiple  meanings.  A  perfect  example  of 

this  process  which  has  already  been  discussed  is  the  portray- 

51 

al  of  Mr.  Chadband  as  a  bear. 

A  more  direct  reference  to  totemism  is  seen  in  the  de¬ 
piction  of  Jo  when  he  and  the  drover's  dog  are  listening  to 
the  music  in  the  streetj 

He  and  Jo  listen  to  the  music,  probably  with 
much  the  same  amount  of  animal  satisfaction; 
likewise  as  to  awakened  association,  aspira¬ 
tion,  or  regret,  melancholy  or  joyful  refer¬ 
ence  to  things  beyond  the  sense,  they  ai'e 
probably  upon  a  par.  But,  other  wise,  how 
far  above  the  human  listener  is  the  brute!  5^ 

Jo  and  the  dog  become  at  least  distant  cousins,  if  not  bro¬ 
thers.  Although  the  modern  reader  often  associates  dogs 
with  thoughts  of  friendship  and  companionship,  the  reader 
of  Dickens's  day  would  have  associated  the  imagery  of  dogs 


52 

The  implication  of  animal  imagery  in  Dickens's  works 
has  been  discussed  by  a  myriad  of  critics  including  Robert 
Barnard,  John  R.  Reed  and  A.E.  Dyson.  The  crux  of  all  of 
their  assessments  is  the  idea  of  life  as  a  struggle  on  the 
lowest  levels  of  emotion  thus  making  allusion  to  animal 
forms  most  appropi’iate .  Andre  Maurois  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  Dickens  had  found  in  every  man  the  "mark  of  the 
beast"  in  Dickens .  trans.  Hamish  Miles  ( London i  John  Law, 
193^),  p.vii. 
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See  discussion  of  Mr.  Chadbcind  on  p.  22. 

54  . 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  l6. 
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with  the  lower  classes  and  a  sense  of  revulsion.  This  was 
the  then  current  image  of  dogs  which  stemmed  from  the  Bible 
where  vagabond  dogs  were  viewed  with  disgust.  The  subtle 
inference  of  lowliness  in  the  association  of  the  dog  and  Jo 
is  more  pronounced  in  the  portrayal  of  Mr.  Snagsby  as  a  low¬ 
ly  cur  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Snagsby » 

To  know  that  he  is  always  keeping  a  secret  from 
her,  that  he  has  under  all  circumstances  to 
conceal  and  hold  fast  a  tender  double  tooth, 

.  .  .  gives  Mr.  Snagsby,  in  her  dentistical  i)re- 
sence,  much  of  the  air  of  a  dog  who  has  a  reser¬ 
vation  from  his  master  and  will  look  anywhere 
rather  than  meet  his  eye.  5^ 

In  both  instances,  the  association  with  a  dog  imparts  a  sense 
of  lowliness  to  the  characters. 

While  most  of  the  characters  are  associated  with  one 
or  two  animal  images,  the  Smallweed  family  provides  a  de¬ 
piction  created  from  a  multitude  of  animal  references.  In 

all  cases,  the  animals  are  either  domesticated  animals  or 

.  '^7  ..... 

insects.  Judy  Smallweed  is  described  as  being  like  a 
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good  reference  to  Victorian  attitudes  toward  dogs 
is  iound  in  an  article  entitled,  "Dogs  in  Poetry,"  by  J. 
Hudson  in  Westminster  149  (March  1898) » 289-319 . 
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Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  25. 
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The  type  of  animaJ  used  in  connection  with  any  given 
character  seems  to  be  a  strong  indicator  of  the  depth  of  a 
person's  good  or  evil  nature.  This  is  especially  true  wlien 
speaking  of  evil  natures.  For  instance,  Mr.  Chadband  is 
connected  with  the  bear  which,  although  usually  domesticated 
in  England,  is  large  and  capable  of  destroying  a  man. 
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monkey,  the  symbol  of  baser  forces,  darkness  and  unconsci¬ 
ous  activity.  Because  of  the  Jewish  imagery  associated 
with  the  Smallweeds,  an  additional  connotation  can  be  drawn 
from  the  rabbinical  legend  which  states  that  some  of  the 

59 

men  who  built  the  Tower  of  Babel  were  turned  into  monkeys. 
The  theme  of  the  sin  of  pride  in  the  character  of  Lady  Ded- 
lock  which  is  extended  by  her  identification  as  Nimrod,  the 
king  who  built  the  Tower  of  Babel,  is  thus  extended  to  the 
Smallweed  family  by  Judy's  description. 

In  the  deprecating  speech  of  Grandfather  Smallweed  to 
his  wife,  the  reader  is  confronted  by  a  long  list  of  animal 
references  including  beetle,  pig,  scorpion,  toad,  cat,  dog 
and  an  assortment  of  birds.  All  of  these  images  seem  unre- 


Mademoiselle  Hortense  is  described  as  a  tiger  after  the  dis 
covery  that  she  is  the  murderer.  Remembering  the  depiction 
of  Jasper  as  a  tiger  in  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,  one  can 
see  a  possible  connection  between  animal  ferocity  and  char¬ 
acter  evil.  This  concept  has  not  been'  pursued  in  any  in- 
depth  study  of  Dickens's  style,  but  it  is  completely  in 
keeping  with  the  elements  of  ancient  animal  worship.  In 
William  Andrews  book. The  Church  Treasury  of  History.  Cus¬ 
toms.  Folklore.  Etc. (London?  William  Andrews  and  Company, 
1898),  p,172,  it  is  stated  that  "...  in  animal  worship, 
gods  were  the  animals  that  in  nature  were  neither  noxious 
or  beneficient . " 

58 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  21;  Cirlot,  A  Dictionary 
of  Symbols,  p.  202. 

59 

Leach,  Funk  and  Wap,nall*s  Standard  Dictionary  of 
Folklore.  2j741. 

^^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  25. 
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3ated  until  one  looks  at  the  symbolism  of  eachj  the  beetle 
Was  believed  to  be  blind  and  deaf  and,  in  slang  parlance,  a 
beetle  was  a  person  of  the  lower  classes;  the  scorpion  was 
symbolic  of  treachery  and  Jews;  calling  her  a  pig  would  have 
been  a  Jewish  slur  because  of  the  abhorence  Jews  have  for 
pork;  the  references  to  birds,  dogs  and  cats  served  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  i.nagery  of  her,  her  family  and  her  brother,  Mr, 
Krook,  as  witches,  witches'  familiars  and  ill  omens.  It 
becomes  evident  that  all  of  these  images  were  carefully  cho¬ 
sen  and  combined  to  create  a  steady  intensification  in  the 
depiction  of  the  Smallweeds  and  Mr.  Krook.  Grandfather 
Smallweed's  name-calling  is  but  another  confirmation  of 
Dickens's  complete  control  of  words  and  their  menaings. 

Just  as  naturism  was  extended  into  an  independent  sys¬ 
tem  of  symbols,  the  references  to  animals  and  totemism  are 
projected  into  a  level  of  newly  created  or  revived  symbolism. 

An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  depidtion  of  Sir  Leicester's 

^  2 

carriage  horses  as  centaurs.  These  creatures,  half-man 
and  half-horse,  extend  tlie  contrast  between  the  city  as  man 


6 " 

^Biren  Bonner jen,  A  Dictionary  of  Supers ti tions  and 
My tholoav ( Lon. don i  Folk  Press  Ltd.,  192?),  p.37;  Cirlot,  A 
Dictionary  of  Symbols,  p.  ?68;  Frederick  T.  Elworthy,  The 
Evil  Eyet  the  Origins  rmd  tlio  Iractices  of  Supers  tition 
(Hew  York*  The  Julian  Press  Inc,,  195^),  p«  33^;  Partridge , 
A  Dictionary  of  Slang, ,  p ,  5^5 . 

6  2 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  12, 
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and  the  country  as  the  horse.  There  is  a  sense  of  defile¬ 
ment  in  the  mixture  of  the  two  which  is  reinforced  by  the 
role  of  the  centaur  as  symbolic  of  lechery  and  drunkenness,^^ 
The  contrast  between  good  and  evil  is  also  apparent  in 
the  identification  of  the  larks,  linnets  and  goldfinches  as 
the  types  of  birds  kept  by  Miss  Flite.  The  lark  is  symbolic 
of  eternity,  holiness  and  happiness  and  is  considered  to  be 
a  helpful  bird;  the  goldfinch  is  symbolic  of  fertility  and 

worldly  pleasure;  the  linnet,  lacking  any  special  symbolism, 

64 

stands  between  the  two  extremes.  Miss  Flite *s  collection 
is  a  spectrum  of  the  best  spiritual  qualities  and  the  worst 
worldly  pleasures  and  desires. 

The  separate  symbolism  of  Miss  Flite 's  birds  is  carried 
one  step  further  by  the  traditional  belief  that  birds  are 
disguised  fairies  aind  departed  souls.  The  old  lady  com¬ 
ments  that  her  birds  have  died  over  and  over  again,  The 


^'I'iew  Larousse  Ertcyclonedia  of  Mvtholop.v.  s .v . "Centaur . " 
64 

Beryle  Rowland,  Birds  With  Human  Souls »  A  Guide  to 
Bird  Symbolism  (Knoxville i  University  of  Tennessee  Press, 
1978) »PP* 97-99,  p.l65;  Charles  Swainson,  The  Folklore  and 
Provincial  Names  of  British  Birds  (London;  Elliot  Stock, 

1886 ) ,  p .  44, 

6*5  ... 

-^Bra ggs ,  The  Fairies  in  English  Tradation  and  Litera¬ 
ture  .  p.  71;  Swainson,  The  Folklore  and  Provincial  i'iames  of 
British  Birds.  pD.44-f,2i  these  two  concepts  are  not  antithe¬ 
tical  because  the  advent  01  Christianity  caused  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  fairy  world  with  the  realm  of  the  dead, 

^^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap,  5. 
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allusion  is  to  the  dwindling  size  and  power  of  the  fairies 
when  they  change  shapes;  the  connotation  becomes  that  of 
good  and  evil  confined  together  in  the  world  and  slowly  dis¬ 
integrating  through  multiple  deaths. 

This  concept  of  change,  destruction  and  death  is  also 
seen  in  the  references  to  the  elephant.  When  Dickens  men¬ 
tions  a  far-famed  elephant  who  has  lost  his  castle  to  a 
stronger  iron  monster,  the  immediate  reference  is  to  a  land¬ 
mark.  There  is,  though,  a  more  subtle  connotation  of 
social  and  religious  import.  In  Greek  mythology,  the  ele¬ 
phant  was  often  depicted  as  the  carrier  of  Mercury,  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  the  gods;  it  became  symbolic  of  intelligence  and 

69 

Mercury  himself.  ^  Dickens’s  symbolism  implies  that  man’s 
intelligence  and  man  himself  are  being  taken  over  by  the 
iron  monster  of  industrialization.  In  a  religious  sense, 
the  fact  that  the  elephant  was  symbolic  of  Christ  implies 
a  vision  of  Christianity  being  overcome  and  replaced  by  the 
gods  of  industrialization,  money  and  power. 

From  ihe  forgoing  discussion  of  naturism  and  totemism 
as  as  the  tools  used  by  Dickens  to  Irainslate  iiis  characters 

^"^Briggs,  The  Vanisliinp.  People,  p.  3^* 

^^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  27. 

60 

■^Elworthy,  The  Evil  Eve.  p,332. 

70 

Andrews,  The  Church  Treasury  of  History,  p.  I8B. 
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into  their  environments,  it  is  clear  that  Peter  Garrett  was 

on  the  right  track  when  he  stated  that  Dickens's  extension 

of  characters  heightened  their  portrayal  and  created  separ- 
71 

ate  images.  The  real  importance  of  his  observation  lies 
not  in  identification  of  the  use  of  the  pathetic  fallacy, 
but  in  the  recognition  of  the  true  source  of  Dickens's  im¬ 
agery  as  the  lower  levels  of  folklore  associations  common 
to  all  men  and  his  redefinition  of  traditional  symbols. 

This  process  of  extension  and  magnification  was  essential 
to  Dickens's  revitalization  of  folklores  it  transplanted 
fantasy  from  the  magical  distant  lands  to  the  immediate  lo¬ 
cale  of  his  countrymen. 


"^^Garrett, 
Joyce .  p.50. 


Scene  and  Symbol  From  George  Eliot  to  James 


CHAPTER  IV 


r.'lAGIG,  SUPERSTITIOUS  AHD  TRADITIONS 

.  .  .  Dickens's  imagination  allows  us  --  large¬ 
ly  by  virtue  of  its  own  protean  fairy-tale 
blendings,  transformations,  and  recurrences  — 
to  see,  now  grotesque  humor,  now  distanced 
adult  recollection,  now  terrified  childhood  im¬ 
mediacy,  now  mythic  enlargement  and  generaliza¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Sucii  fairy-tale  episodes  and  the 
.  ,  .  over-all  fairy-tale  structure  epitomize 
the  intricate  ways  in  which  Dickens  used  fairy¬ 
tales  to  unify  and  universalize  his  writings,  ^ 

Just  as  Dickens  used  a  rich  mixture  of  meanings,  conno¬ 
tations  and  images  to  animate  his  characters  and  their  en¬ 
vironment,  so  he  wove  an  intricate  pattern  of  magic,  super¬ 
stition  and  traditional  beliefs  into  his  presentation  to 
enhance  and  perpetuate  the  dream-like  essence  of  the  entire 
work.  These  elements  sustained  and  intensified  the  trance 
where  the  real  became  the  unreal  and  fantasy  became  plausi¬ 
ble  iind  provided  clues  to  the  development  and  denouement  of 
the  story,  ^'uch  of  the  magic  and  superstition  has  already 
been  discussed  in  relation  to  the  characters  and  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  but  there  are  many  items  that  need  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  individually  keeping  in  mind  that  they  interact  to 
produce  a  singular  effect. 


1 

Harry  otone,  "Fairy  Tales  ;u.d  Ogresj  Dickens'  liiicigina- 
tion  and  David  Copper  field . "  Criticism  6(1964):  329-30. 
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A  reader’s  anticipation  would  be  immediately  aroused 

by  the  betrothal  of  Richard  Carstone  and  Ada  Clare  if  he 

were  knowledgeable  of  superstitions.  It  was  considered  bad 

luck  to  marry  a  man  whose  surname  started  with  the  same  let- 

2 

ter  as  that  of  the  bride.  Similarly,  the  mention  of  Ada's 
abundance  of  hair  marks  her  for  a  hard  time  because  of  the 
belief  that  a  woman  with  a  great  deal  of  hair  would  marry 

3 

a  poor  man.  Still  another  example  of  superstition  and 
tradition  used  as  clues  and  markers  is  seen  in  Ada's  deci¬ 
sion  to  leave  and  take  care  of  Richard  who  is  becoming  more 
dead  than  alive  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Vholes,  The  ob¬ 
servant  reader  would  immediately  think  of  the  warning  that 

4 

traveling  with  a  corpse  foreshadows  death.  This  same 
warning  holds  in  the  scene  of  Richard’s  traveling  by  car¬ 
riage  with  Mr.  Vholes,  the  epitome  of  the  living  dead.  ^ 

Another  instance  of  folklore  serving  as  a  signpost  for 


2 

J.  Harvey  Bloom,  Folklore.  Old  Customs  and  Supersti¬ 
tions  in  Shakespeare  Land  ( London i  Mitchell  Hughes  and 
Clarke,  1929),  p.4l, 

3 

Cora  Linn  Daniels,  ed.  Encyclooedia  of  Superstitions. 
Folklore  and  tlie  Occult  Sciences  of  the  World.  3  vols,  (Chi¬ 
cago:  J.H.  Yewdale  c\nd  Sons  Company,  1903;  reprint  ed.  De- 
troittCale  Research  Company,  1971),  1:275. 

4 

Bloom,  Folklore,  Old  Customs  and  Supers ti tions  in 
Shakespeare  Land.  p.^O. 

^All  of  the  imagery  surrounding  Mr.  Vholes  is  that  of 
a  vampire,  the  ultimate  example  of  a  living  corpse. 
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what  will  transpire  is  seen  in  Dickens’s  care  to  note  the 
season  prior  to  Richard's  last  failure.  First,  he  observes 
that  it  is  the  season  of  Michelmas ,  the  traditional  time 
for  the  slaughtering  of  animals.  ^  Secondly,  Dickens  notes 
that  the  weather  is  sunny  which  is  an  allusion  to  a  common 
proverb  that  stated  that  a  dark  Michelmas  meant  a  light 

7 

Christmas.  Therefore,  the  sunny  weather  in  the  season  of 
slaughter  becomes  an  omen  of  the  dark  times  ahead  for  Richard. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  r«;r.  Tulkinghoni 's  death  is  punc¬ 
tuated  by  a  statement  that  at  the  moment  of  death, "there  is 
one  dog  howling  like  a  demon  —  the  churcl\-clocks ,  as  if 

O 

they  were  startled  too,  begin  to  strike."  The  mixture  oT 

fantasy  and  reality  and  the  forboding  of  the  incident  stand 

out  because  of  the  combination  of  supernatural  and  itnpossi- 

ble  occurences;  the  howl  of  a  dog  was  thought  to  be  the 

voice  of  the  dead  and  the  clocks  of  London  were  notorious 

g 

for  never  agi'eejiig. 


^Edward  A,  Armstrong,  Tl\e  Folklore  of  Birds.  2d  ed. 
(Londoiu  Oxford  University  Press,  1940),  p.33* 

7  . 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  59 i  Violet  Alford,  In tro- 
duction  to  English  Folklore  (*,ondon«  G.  Dell  and  Cons  Ltd., 
1952),  p.70. 

^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  48. 

9  •  .  . 

Francis  Grose,  A  Frovjncjal  Glossary  With  a  Collection 
of  Local  Proverbs  and  Popular  Supers titions ( London t  White 
Lewis,  1811),  p,8l;  Lowry  C.  Wimberly ,  Folklore  iri  the  Eng- 
lisli  and  Scottish  Ballads (C}>icae.o» The  University  of  Chicago 
Press, 1928) ,p. 267. 
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A  sense  of  warning  is  also  presented  in  the  description 
of  the  candle  in  Captain  Hawdon's  room  as  iv^r.  Guppy  and  Kr, 
Weev ie  await  their  midnight  rendevous  with  Mr,  Krooki 
"There's  a  blessed  looking  candle!"  says  Tony,  pointing  to 


the  heavily  burning  taper  on  his  table  with  a  great  cabbage 

.  10 

head  and  a  long  winding  sheet."  A  soft  mass  of  wax  on 
the  taper  was  called  a  cabbage  head,  but  the  term  also  was 
a  slang  expression  for  a  fool;  a  winding  sheet  was  the  name 
given  to  a  broad,  solid  mass  formed  by  the  grease  of  a  gut¬ 
tering  candle  and  was  commonly  believed  to  be  a  warning  of 


approaching  death. 


The  careful  reader  would  associate 


the  cabbage  head  with  Guppy  and  Weevle  and  would  be  warned 
of  an  impending  death. 

Another  point  of  reader  preparation  for  Mr,  Krook's 
midnight  meeting  is  seen  in  the  mention  of  Mr.  Guppy  giving 
Mr.  Weevle  a  pat  on  the  back  for  good  lucki  "Mr,  Guppy  nods 
and  gives  him  a  "lucky  touch"  on  the  back,  out  not  with  the 


washed  h^nd  though  it.  is  his  right  hand," 


Three  ele- 


Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap,  ')2, 

1  1 

Biren  Bonner jea,  A  Dictionary  oi  Superstitions  ai^d 
Mytho logy ( London i  Folk  Press  Ltd.,  192?),  52;  Eric  Partridge, 
A  Dictionary  of  Slang,  and  Unconventional  English,  3d  ed, 
(Londons  Houtledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  19^9),  p.llB;  V/imberly, 
Folklore  in  the  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  p,2l4. 


'Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  32, 
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ments  of  superstitious  belief  appear  in  this  scene,  rirst, 

to  wash  the  hands  well  in  the  morning  is  a  strong  defense 
.  13 

against  witches  and  sorcerers.  Second,  the  right  hand 

.  .  l4 

signifies  prudence  and  the  left  hand  signifies  folly. 

Finally,  the  hand  was  considered  a  powerful  protector 
against  evil  that  could  be  passed  from  one  person  to  another 
through  an  evil  eye.  All  of  these  elements  combine  to 
picture  these  two  men  taking  precautions  against  an  evil 
I'orce  before  their  meeting  with  Mr.  Krook. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Krook  is  in  itself  a  prime  example  of 
Dickens's  considerable  knowledge  concerning  magic  and  super¬ 
stition,  The  modern  reader  has  no  second  thoughts  as  to 
Krook's  demise  except  for  ainazement  at  the  method  of  death. 
However,  there  is  an  intricate  pattern  of  folklore  woven 
around  this  incident  that  leads  to  a  reanalysis  of  Dickens's 
intent  and  the  reality  of  what  the  reader  perceives.  The 
first  indication  of  there  being  more  than  meets  the  eye  in 
Mr.  Krook's  death  is  found  in  the  incantation-like  conjur¬ 
ing  of  the  soot: 


^^Daniels,  Encyclopedia  of  Superstitions.  1:28?. 

^^Ibid.,  1:206. 

16. 

-^Frederick  Thomas  Elworthy,  The  Evil  Eye:  the  Ong^gns 
and  the  Practices  of  Superstition  (New  York:  The  Julian 
Press  Inc.,  1958),  p.234. 
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Come  night,  cume  darkness,  for  you  cannot  come 
too  soon  or  stay  too  long  by  such  a  place  as 
this!  ,  ,  .  Come  flame  of  gas,  burning  so  suLl- 
lenly  above  the  iron  gate,  on  which  the  poi¬ 
soned  air  deposits  its  witch-ointment  slimy  to 
the  touch.  1*3 

A  similar  connection  between  soot  and  witch's  ointment  is 

made  in  the  scene  where  Mr.  Guppy  and  Mr.  Weevle  wait  in 

Captain  Hawdon’s  room  for  their  midnight  appointment  with 

Mr.  Krook.  Guppy  notices  soot  falling  on  his  coat  that  will 

not  come  off  and  on  the  windowsill  is  found  "...  thick, 

yellow  liquor  .  .  .  which  is  offensive  to  the  touch  and 

17 

sight  and  more  offensive  to  the  smell." 

There  is  a  striking  correlation  between  the  details  of- 

ferred  in  these  scenes  and  a  recipe  for  an  ointment  reported 

to  have  been  used  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This 

oincment  was  "composed  of  aconite,  boiled  with  leaves  of 

poplar,  then  mix,  witli  soot  and  made  into  an  ointment  with 
1  fi 

human  fat."  The  e.''fect  of  this  ointment  was  to 

.  .  .  deprive  them  witches  of  their  right  sense, 
making  them  imagine  they  are  transformed  into 
birds  or  beasts,  deceiving  not  only  themselves 
with  this  error,  but  oftentimes  the  eyes  of 
others,  for  the  devil  and  other  enchanters  so 
dazzle  and  deceive  our  sight,  turning  and  trans- 


^^Dickens,  Bleak  house,  chap.  11, 

^^Ibid,,  chap,  32. 

1  R 

G.J.3.  Thompscm,  The  !■  .ysteries  and  Secrets  of  kaRlc 
(New  York*  Causeway  Books,  1973),  p.l33* 
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forming  men  into  beasts  to  the  seeming  of  those 
which  behold  them.  .  .  . 

All  of  these  indicators  are  capped  by  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Guppy  ajid  Mr.  V/eevle  into  Krook's  apai’tnient  and  their  dis¬ 
covery  of  his  remains,  burned  human  fat,  on  the  floor. 
Dickens  may  have  meant  Krook's  death  to  be  only  apparent, 
thus  raising  the  observant  reader's  fear  of  the  unseen  ter¬ 
ror. 

Dickens's  intention  to  portray  Krook's  death  as  a 
witch's  trick  becomes  more  plausible  if  the  incident  is 
compared  with  the  mysterious  and  possibly  supernatural  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Jo  from  the  barn  while  under  Esther's  care. 

The  possibility  that  Krook  is  not  dead,  only  invisible, 
serves  to  intensify  the  reader's  terror  because  it  heightens 
Krook's  evil  nature  by  making  him  more  than  human.  There  is 
a  sense  of  relief  when  the  death  is  explained  in  terms  that 
are  even  remotely  plausible,  such  as  spontaneous  combustion. 
The  reader  is  allowed  to  return  his  estimate  of  Krook  to  the 
world  of  the  oi-dinary. 

When  Jo  disappears  from  the  barn  wiiioh  has  been  locked 
from  t’ne  outside  and  no  traces  of  forced  exit  can  be  found, 
the  reader  is  subconsciously  ready  to  accept  his  supernatur¬ 
al  powers  in  a  favorable  light.  When  the  escape  is  solved 
and  Jo  is  returned  to  the  realm  of  ordinary  men  there  is  a 


19 


Ibid,,  p.l21. 
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definite  feeling  of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  The 
reader  who  has  chosen  to  identify  with  Jo  finds  he  must  re¬ 
turn  his  own  personal  dreams  to  the  realm  of  the  ordinary. 
Clearly,  the  reader  reaction  tc  both  incidents  is  that  of 
a  child;  reality  rescues  the  reader  from  the  terror  of 
Krook’s  invisibility  just  as  a  light  saves  a  child  from 
the  fears  of  the  dark;  fantasy  allows  escape  with  Jo  in 
the  same  way  tliat  a  child  escapes  reality  by  succumbing  to 
a  world  of  imagination  and  make  believe. 

The  incident  involving  the  disappearance  of  Jo  and  the 
possible  invisibility  of  Kr.  Krook  are  variations  of  a 
theme  seen  in  Captain  Hawdon’s  transformation  into  Nemo, 
Esther's  assumption  of  a  myriad  of  names,  Richard's  disin¬ 
tegration  and  the  multiple  deaths  of  Miss  Elite’s  birds, 
TIus  theme  is  first  presented  in  the  novel  in  the  world  of 
Chancery  when  the  little  clerk  delivers  his  message;  "Leav¬ 
ing  this  address  (delivered  like  a  sepulchral  message) 

ringing  in  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  the  very  little  counsei 

20 

drops  and  the  fog  knows  him  no  more,"  In  all  of  these 

variations,  Dickens  combines  the  same  elements  of  magic  and 
superstition  in  varying  degrees  to  present  an  idea  that  is 
central  to  any  belief  in  fantasy  —  the  loss  of  identity. 
Each  incident  serves  to  maintain  the  trance  of  f  aii  tasy  and 


20 

Dickens,  Bleak  House.  chai>.  1. 
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the  use  of  multiple  variations  of  the  sarae  theme  widens  the 
reader's  ability  to  lose  his  own  identity. 

It  is  only  natural  that  in  a  novel  so  saturated  with 
elements  of  magic  and  superstition  that  enchantment  should 
be  present,  but  it  is  the  deft  method  of  Dickens  that  allows 
the  reader  to  find  it  in  so  many  different  shades.  When 
^lademoiselle  Hortense  says  that  she  would  be  enchanted  to 
work  for  Esther,  her  words  carry  a  double  meaning.  In  one 
sense,  she  would  be  pleased  to  work  for  Esther  because  of 
her  kindness  compared  with  that  of  Lady  Dedlock.  The  second 
meaning  is  apparent  to  the  reader  only  in  light  of  the  witch 
imagery  associated  with  Esther  and  her  mother;  the  implica¬ 
tion  is  that  hortense  would  be  enchanted,  or  mesmerized,  by 
Esther. 

Ouster  associates  the  creaks  and  groans  heard  in  the 
Snagsby  house  with  stories  of  an  old  man  who  guards  a  trea¬ 
sure  in  the  cellar  and  has  been  there  Tor  seven  thousjind 

22 

years  because  he  said  the  Lord’s  Prayer  backward.  This 
is  an  allusion  to  enchantment  that  somehow  went  awry,  it 


21 

Although  Esther  is  clefiriy  stroiiger  than  the  "tiger¬ 
ish"  Hortense,  one  cannot  help  but  compare  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  Esther  and  Hortense  with  that  between  Jasper  and  Rosa 
in  The  rvlystery  oT  Edwin  Drood.  In  Bleak  House,  tliis  rela¬ 
tionship  appears  to  be  the  gf^^rm  of  a  stronger  variation 
played  out  in  the  latei  work. 

22 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  25. 
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was  believed  that  by  reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer  backward, 

23  .  . 

one  could  gam  the  power  of  enchantment.  A  similar  ref¬ 
erence  is  seen  in  the  statement  that  Grandfather  Smallweed 

makes  "a  curse  out  of  one  of  his  few  remembrances  of  a 
..  24 

prayer.  .  .  .  ' 

The  powers  of  enchantment  are  also  used  in  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  Mr.  Krook.  Mr.  Weevle  comments  that  Krook  has  a 

2<  .  .  .  . 

strange  power  of  the  eye.  This  little  detail  fits  well 

into  the  overall  depiction  of  Krook  because  it  was  a  gener- 

26 

al  belief  that  Jews  possessed  the  power  of  the  evil  eye. 

Dickens  extends  the  theme  of  enchantment  by  the  evil 

eye  through  reference  to  the  belief  that  supernatural  beings 

and  creatures  of  the  night  are  turned  to  stone  by  the  light 
27 

of  day.  In  the  novel,  houses  inhabited  by  members  of 
Lady  Dedlock's  circle  of  friends  are  described  as  being 


^Henry  Bett,  English  Lepiends  (Londoni  B.T.  Batsford, 
Ltd.,  1950),  p.89;  This  was  also  a  standard  motif  in  folk¬ 
tales  for  the  procurmont  of  witch's  powers  as  noted  in 
Ernest  W.  Baughman,  Type  and  Motif-Index  of  the  Fairytales 
of  Enf^land  and  North  America.  Indiana  Folklore  Series,  no. 
20  (The  Hague «  Mou ton, 19^6) ,  p»243. 

24 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  26. 

^■^Ibid.,  chap.  32. 


^^Vene tia  Kewal 1 , 
and  Kegan  Paul,  1973). 


The  Witch  FiRure  (Londont  Routledge 
p.ll5. 


^^V/imberly , 
lads .  p.36. 


Folklore  In  the  English  and  Scottish  Bal- 
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stared  into  stone,  apparently  by  the  sun,  and  clouds  in  the 

28 

sky  are  "like  a  sea  stricken  immovable  as  it  was  heaving." 

Not  only  are  the  houses  of  the  members  of  society  iden¬ 
tified  with  enchantment,  but  the  inhabitants  of  those  houses 
are  linked  with  it.  The  ladies  of  society  are;  "ancient 
charmers  with  skeleton  hands  and  peachy  cheeks  that  have  a 
rather  ghastly  bloom  upon  them  seen  in  daylight,  when  in¬ 
deed  these  fascinating  creatures  look  like  Death  and  the 

29 

Lady  fuzed  together,  dazzle  the  eyes  of  men."  This  de¬ 
piction  connotes  elements  that  parallel  the  fairy  magic 

known  as  glamour,  by  which  things  and  people  were  made  to 

.  30 

appear  as  that  which  they  were  not,  This  same  association 

is  seen  in  the  clothiers  and  jewelers,  Blaze,  Sparkle,  Sheen 

and  Gloss,  who  bestow  an  artificial  facade  of  beauty  on  the 
.  31 

members  of  society. 

Death  and  the  Lady,  a  common  Renaissance  motif  that 

was  still  prevalent  in  Dickens's  day,  generally  depicted  a 

32 

skeleton  and  a  female  figure.  There  is  a  strong  paral- 

2P 

'Dickens,  BleaK  House,  chap.  31;  chap.  48, 

^^Ibid.,  chap.  56. 

30 

Katherine  f-i.  Briggs,  The  Fairies  in  English  Tradition 
and  Literature  (Chicago;  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
196?),  p.l5. 

31 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  2, 

32  . 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  ed .  Norman  Page  (Harmondsworth , 
England;  Penguin  Books  Ltd.,  1979),  p.965. 
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lei  with  the  figures  in  Coleridge's  poem,  "The  Rhyme  of  the 

Ancient  Mariner,"  who  cast  dice  for  the  fate  of  the  mariner. 

Dickens  subtly  reinforces  this  parallel  by  referring  to  the 

gentlemen  of  society  as  "Gentlemen  of  the  green  baize  road 
33  . 

.  .  .  .  "  Baize  was  a  material  used  to  cover  gaming  ta¬ 
bles  and  the  expression,  gentlemen  of  the  green  baize  road, 

34 

was  a  slang  term  for  a  highwayman.  Thus,  an  interest¬ 
ing  picture  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  society  as  Fate 
and  robbers  casting  dice  for  the  fate  of  man  is  created. 

The  theme  of  enchantment  is  used  in  another  variation 
connected  with  sorcerers,  conjurers  and  their  equipment. 

The  accoutrements  of  Mr.  Bucket  and  ^irs.  Bagnet  have  al¬ 
ready  been  discussed  in  this  context,  but  there  are  other 

35 

examples  of  the  use  of  magician's  tools.  In  the  opening 
chapter.  Chancery  is  given  the  image  of  a  conjurer's  cir¬ 
cle  that  can  Invoke  destructive  demons « 

Shirking  and  shrinking  in  all  their  many  vari¬ 
eties  have  been  broadcast  by  the  ill-fated 
cause j  and  even  those  who  have  contemplated 
its  history  from  the  outermost  circle  of  such 
evil  have  oeen  insensibly  tempted  into  a  loose 
Way  of  letting  bad  things  alone  to  take  tl.oir 
own  I'nu  course.  .  .  .  ^6 


33 

^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  ?6 . 

34 

Williai'i  Morns,  ed.  The  American  lierilap.e  Diclionai.v 
of  the  Fnplish  Language  (Bos  Ion  t  The  h’ougiiton  [tiiflin  Com- 
pany ,  197^0  ,  pTTooj  Pai  tridre ,  A  Diclionai  .v  of  Clang,  p.7Cl  . 

35 

See  above,  pp.  13-17. 

'^6 

"  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  1. 
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The  reference  to  magic  circles  appears  again  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  John  Jarndyce's  dealings  with  Chancery j  his  immunity 
to  the  hurts  and  pains  caused  by  the  lawsuit  is  attributed 

to  the  fact  that  "he  has  resolutely  kept  himself  outside  of 

37 

the  circle.  ..."  These  references  to  circles  ailude 
to  the  kabalistic  circles  used  by  magicians  and  sorcerers 
to  invoke  evil  spirits  who  can  then  be  made  to  do  the  con¬ 
jurer's  bidding.  Once  these  spirits  are  called  forth  how¬ 
ever,  the  magician  must  be  careful  that  he  does  not  become 

38 

subject  to  their  temptations, 

There  is  also  a  hint  of  conjuring  in  the  reference  to 

Esther's  doll,  which  is  buried  before  she  leaves  for  Green- 

leaf  after  her  stepmother's  deathi  "A  day  or  two  before,  I 

had  wrapped  the  dear  old  doll  in  her  own  shawl  and  quietly 

laid  her  —  I  am  half  ashamed  to  tell  it  —  in  the  garden- 

.  39 

eai'th  under  the  tree  that  shaded  my  old  window," 

Witches  were  believed  to  have  made  dolls  wi th  which  they 

.  .  4o 

inflicted  harm  and  torment  on  living  iiumans,  Esther's 
stepmother,  who  was  not  very  kind  to  her,  has  died,  and 

^"^Ibid.,  chap.  37. 

^^Thompson,  The  Mysteries  mid  Secrets  of  l\:agic,  pp.l58- 

l66 . 

39 

Dickens,  Dleak  House,  chap.  3* 

40 

J.W.  Wickwar,  Witchcraft  and  the  Diack  Art;  A  Book 
Dealinp  V/itii  the  Psyculogy  and  tiie  Folklore  of  the  Witches 
(London  I  Herbert  Jenkins  Ltd.,  1923;  repi'int  ed.  Ann  Arbor, 
Aichigani  Gryphon  Books,  1971),  pp. 68-69. 
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Esther  buries  the  doll  before  leaving;  this  would  have  been 
an  appropriate  action  to  avoid  detection  of  the  enchantment 
that  had  been  performed.  Given  the  preponderence  of  witch 
imagery  surrounding  the  characters  of  Esther  and  Lady  Ded- 
lock,  the  possibility  of  this  connotation  cannot  be  disre¬ 
garded. 

Inferences  of  conjuring  and  magic  also  occur  in  the 
repeated  references  to  hair.  The  praise  of  Lady  Dedlock’s 
echoes  the  belief  that  the  hair  contained  a  person's  physi¬ 
cal  strength  and  magical  powers;  this  was  especially  true 

4l  .  ... 

in  witches.  The  praise  of  Ada's  hair  is  similar,  but  is 

based  on  the  implied  goodness  of  a  person  who  has  golden 

.  42  .  .  .  .  , 

hair.  The  special  praise  and  attention  given  to  Ada's 

hair  by  Krook  alludes  to  the  belief  that  it  was  bad  luck 

.  .  43 

for  a  strsinger  to  toy  with  one's  hair  on  short  acquaintance, 

44 

That  Krook  collects  hair  suggests  several  folk  beliefs. 

The  first,  already  mentioned  above,  is  that  hair  contained 
I)hysical  strength  and  magical  powers.  For  this  reason,  hair, 
especially  women's  hair,  was  considered  to  be  a  strong  amu- 


Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  2;  Geofirey  Lamb,  Dis- 
coverinp.  Magic  Charms  pid  Talismans(A.vlesbur.v.U.K. »  Shire 
Publications  Ltd.,  197^),  p.2l. 

42  .  .  . 

Daniels,  Encyclopedia  of  Superstitions.  Ii279. 

^^Ibid.,  Ii282. 

^^^Dickens,  Bleak  house,  chap.  5» 
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let. 


Second,  under  no  circumstances  should  hair  be 


thrown  away  because  it  could  be  used  for  harmful  enchant- 

46 

ment  against  the  owner.  This  belief  was  extended  to  in- 

47 

elude  the  belief  that  the  soul  was  contained  in  the  hair,  ' 

These  meanings,  especially  the  last,  are  consonant  with  the 

depiction  of  Krook  as  a  devil  and  a  Jew,  He  remarks  that 

4B 

"All’s  fish  that  comes  into  my  net,"  A  twist  of  an  old 

proverb,  there  is  also  a  subtle  connotation  linked  with  the 

idea  of  hair  containing  one’s  soul  because  the  fish  was  sym- 

4q 

bolic  of  chastity  and  of  Christians,  ^  Implicitly,  Krook 
is  the  inverse  of  the  Christian  concept  of  a  fisher  of  men. 
In  the  superstitious  beliefs  concerning  hair,  dolls 
and  circles  is  an  underlying  fear  of  coming  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  person  who  holds  magical  powers.  This  fear  of 
enchantment  is  central  to  Dickens's  witch  imagery,  which 
activates  an  overriding  sense  of  fear  and  forboding.  Where 


4  5 

Daniels,  Encyclopedia  of  Superstitions.  Ij282, 

46 

Bonner jea,  A  Dictionar-y  of  Superstitions  and  Mvthol- 
op,v .  p.ll7. 

4?  . 

Wimberly,  Folklore  in  tlie  English  and  Scottish  Bal¬ 
lads  .  p,71. 

48  . 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap,  5* 

40 

Frederick  W.  Hackwood,  Christ  Lore  Beinr  the  Depends. 
Traditions,  Fyths,  Symbols.  Customs  and  Superstitions  of 
the  Christian  Church  ( London;  Elliot  Stock,  1902;  reprint  ed, 
Detroit;  Gale  Reseai'ch  Company,  I969 ) ,  p.228. 
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one  might  entertain  a  sympathy  for  fairies  and  elves,  the 
evil  of  a  witch,  devil  or  vampire  allows  no  such  sympathy. 
Even  in  cases  like  that  of  Mr.  Bucket,  where  the  imagery  is 
that  of  a  grey  witch  who  is  evil  only  toward  others  who  are 
evil,  theie  is  a  healthy  respect  based  on  fear.  There  is 
such  a  prominence  of  witch  imagery  in  so  many  of  the  char¬ 
acters  that  one  is  bombarded  with  a  sense  of  unavoidable 
evil  in  the  world. 

The  preponderence  of  evil  imagery  lends  greater  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  recurring  references  to  iron:  bells  are  seen  in 
scenes  of  forebodings  dusty  warrants  arc  described  as  im¬ 
paled  on  files  and  writhing  into  various  shapes;  there  is 
an  iron  barrier  between  Ada  and  the  poor  family;  a  small 
boy  is  shown  fon  ling  and  sucking  the  iron  spikes  of  a 
lences  and  the  H(/\incewells  are  connected  with  the  iron  and 
steel  industry.  "  The  reference  in  all  of  these  instances 
is  the  belief  that  iron  was  the  most  })owerful  weapon  against 
evil  spirits;  it  v'as  used  for  defeating  fairies,  banishing 
ghosts,  warding  of  '  dangerous  spirits  and  wilciies  and  was 

•  •  51 

often  used  in  gateways  to  refuse  entrance  to  evil  spirits. 
The  implication  is  that  anyone  who  car>  touch  or'  be  connected 


^^Dickens,  Bleak  house .  chap.  1,  B,  15, 

^ ^ B r- i gg s ,  The  lauies  in  English  Tradition  and  Litera - 
ture .  p.23;  Flworthy,  The  P^vil  Eye.  p.221;  Edward  Lovett, 
tae.ic  in  [Viodern  London  (Croydon:  The  Advertiser,  1925),  p.90i 
Jacqueline  Simpson,  The  Folklore  of  Sussex  (London:  B.T. 
Batsford  Ltd.,  1973)1  pTWI  ~ 
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with  iron  has  a  good  nature.  In  the  case  of  the  image  of 
the  warrants  impaled  on  files,  the  documents  of  court  are 
associated  with  evil  spirits  and  are  defeated  by  being  im¬ 
paled  and  thus  prevented  from  doing  evil,  Esther’s  analysis 
of  the  relation  between  IVirs.  Pardiggle  and  the  bricklayers' 
wives  offers  another  example  of  the  implication  of  irons 
"We  both  felt  painfully  sensible  that  between  us  and  these 
people  there  was  an  iron  barrier  which  could  not  be  removed 
by  our  new  friend."  In  a  similar  fashion,  Dickens  con¬ 
veys  th^  power  of  Mr.  Rouncewell  by  describing  him  as  an 

iron  gentleman  --  therefore  a  powerfully  effective  weapon 

‘51.. 

,  against  evil  spirits.  This  attribute  extends  to  his 
brother,  Mr.  George,  in  the  nyore  subtle  identification  of 
him  as  a  cavalryituin;  the  main  weapon  of  1.he  cavalry  was  the 
sword,  a  moder'n  version  of  cold  iron. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  references  to  folklore  be¬ 
liefs,  there  are  subtle  uses  of  symbols  that  would  have 
formed  unconscious  associations.  This  is  especially  true  in 
Dickens's  use  of  colors  and  numbers.  When  Mr.  Guppy  speaks 
of  the  Smallweeds  golttg  over  Mr.  Krook's  papers  after  his 


r  2 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  B. 

^^Ibid.,  chap.  48. 

S4 

The  darger,  or  blade  of  iron  or  steel,  was  one  o1  the 
chief  instruments  of  sorcerers  and  witches  as  noted  in 
Thompson,  Tiie  Mysteries  ;ind  Jecrets  of  I'viaric,  pp.  242-50. 
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death,  he  says:  "They  are  still  up  to  it  .  .  .  still  taking 

stock,  still  examining  papers,  still  going  over  the  heaps 

and  heaps  of  rubbish.  At  this  rate  they'll  be  at  it  these 

65 

seven  years."  The  reference  to  seven  years  provides 
added  detail  to  Krook's  death  and  the  character  of  Mr. 

Krook  and  the  Smallweeds.  In  fairy  lore,  it  was  believed 
that  every  seven  years,  in  conjunction  with  Dianic  fetility 
rites,  a  witch  or  a  fairy  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  devil 
unless  a  human  sacrifice  could  be  captured  and  offered  in¬ 
stead.  Thus  Mr.  Krook  and  the  Smallweeds  are  cast  as 
iairies  or  witches  and  the  questionable  nature  of  Krook's 
death  is  enhanced. 

Another  subtle  use  of  the  reader's  knowledge  of  sym¬ 
bols  is  seen  in  the  reference  to  the  number  eight.  Phil 
Squod  states  that  he  was  eight  years  old  on  April  Fool's 

<'7 

Day.  Eight  is  the  number  that  symboli'-ies  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  opposing  forces  of  spirituai  a/id  natur'al  power 

68 

and  during  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  symbol  for  baptism.  ^ 
The  symbolism  fits  Phil  well;  he  is  a  balance  between  spir- 


66  . 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  39. 

^^Driggs,  The  Fauies  in  English  Tradition  and  Litera¬ 
ture  .  p.42;  Hewall,  The  Witch  Figure,  d.126;  Wimberly.  The 
Folklore  in  the  British  and  Scottish  Ballads ,  p . 4 l 5 . 

■"‘Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  26. 

CO 

J.E.  Cirlot,  A  Pic tioftary  of  oymbols,  trans.  Jack  Sage 
(New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1962),  p.223. 


Itual  goodness  and  physical  ugliness  and  his  life  was  re¬ 
newed  on  his  eighth  birthday. 

There  is  also  a  precise  corollary  between  the  symbol¬ 
ism  of  the  number  eight  and  the  reference  to  April  Fool's 
Day  as  Phil's  birthday.  Traditionally,  the  first  day  of 
April  was  symbolic  of  Noah's  dispatch  of  the  dove  to  test 

for  the  presence  of  dry  land  and  the  subsequent  return  of 

Kg 

the  dove  without  success.  In  the  same  sense,  Phil 
states  that  he  had  been  sent  on  an  errand  when  he  was  eight, 
met  a  tinker  and  never  returned.  Unlike  Noah's  dove,  he 
proves  himself  to  be  no  man's  fool  and,  once  given  his  free¬ 
dom,  never  returns. 

Dickens's  mastery  of  minor  details  is  also  evident  in 
the  use  of  the  number  eight  and  Phil's  portrayal  as  a  genie. 
The  balance  between  spiritual  goodness  and  natural  power  can 
be  extended  into  the  symbolism  of  the  soul  as  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  the  conscious  and  unconscious  find  spiritual  poten¬ 
tial  in  the  battle  against  worldly  pleasure.  In  this 
context,  Phil  is  the  embodiment  oJ  the  soul  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  Phil  and  Nir.  George  takes  on  added  meaning;  a 

^^Christine  Chaundler,  A  Year-Book  of  Folk-Lore  (London; 
A.K.  M)Wbray  and  Comp. my  Ltd.,  1959) »  p.55. 

^^Dickens,  Bleak  ?iouse.  chap.  26. 

^^^Cirlot,  A  Dictiunarv  of  o.vinbols,  p.28l. 
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genius  was  a  protecting  spirit  that  came  into  existence 
with  the  man  to  whose  life  he  was  bound.  Thus,  Phil  is 
the  externali'iiation  of  the  soul  in  Mr,  George  and  serves 
as  his  protector. 

Where  the  use  of  number  symbolism  would  require  a  cer¬ 
tain  .amount  of  special  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader, 
Dickens’s  use  of  color  symbolism  is  in  step  with  tradition¬ 
al  connotations  and  would  be  readily  discernable.  All  of 
the  references  to  black  are  traditional  in  signifying  guilt 
aiid  death.  ^  The  images  include  black  nightmares,  black 
suspicion,  gloomy  black  houses  and,  most  significantly,  the 
river  made  black  by  wharves  and  shipping.  Black  clothing 
also  lends  traditional  meanings}  Tulkinghorn’s  black 
clothes;  Mr.  Bucket's  black  attire,  ^lr.  Vholca^s  black 

wardrobe  ar>d  the  judge's  black  robes  all  carry  the  connota- 

64 

tion  of  association  with  the  devil.  One  would  immedi¬ 
ately  question  the  validity  of  the  association  because  of 
tiie  popularity  of  black  attire  in  the  Victorian  age,  but 
any  doubts  are  dispersed  by  remembering  Dickens's  portrayal 


Maria  Leach,  ed.  Punk  and  Wagnall's  Standard  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Folklore.  Mytliulogy  and  Legend.  2  vols,  (Hew  Yorki 
Funk  and  Wagnall's  Company,  19^0),  1:444. 


Bonner jea,  A  Dictionary  of  Superstitions.  p.4i. 
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of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  society  as  Death  and  the  personi 
fication  of  the  devil.  Dickens  asserts  the  association 
between  death  and  blackness  by  misquoting  Shakespeare;  in 
hamlet  Shakespeare  refers  to  the  "fell  sergeant,  Death," 
and  Dickens  speaks  of  the  "black  sergeant  death." 

The  use  of  green  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
case  of  gentlemen  described  as  highwaymen,  but  the  majority 
of  other  allusions  to  the  color  deal  witli  green  fire  in  the 
eyes,  green  hearts  and  green  eyes.  The  references  are 
related  to  the  symbolism  of  the  color  green  by  which  it  de¬ 
notes  evil,  envy  and  lust.  In  the  scene  where  Phil 
Squod  is  described  as  wearing  a  green-baize  apron  and  cap, 
the  connotation  is  quite  different;  remembering  that  green 
baize  was  the  material  used  to  cover  ganiing  tables,  the  im¬ 
plication  is  that  Phil  is  related  to  these  tables  and  is 
usually  favored  to  win. 


0 

oee  discussion  on  pap^es  67-68  ior  descriptions  of 
such  types;  Dickens,  DJeak  House,  chap.  ?6  refers  to  gentle 
men  of  society  as  devils  in  smock-1  rocks . 

^^Ihuiile  t  5*2.  3^7;  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  21. 

^"^Dickens,  Bleak  house,  chap.  27,  3^.  37. 

^^^Robert  Barnard,  Imar.ery  and  Theme  in  clio  h'ovels  of 
Dickens  (hew  Yorkj  Human i  ties  Press,  197^ ) .  pTTTTTj  Lamb, 
Discover  inp,  ^laric  Oiarms  and  Talismans  ,  p .  30 ;  Thompson  ,  Tlie 
i'.ysteries  Mid  Cecrets  of  [..agic.  p.l9. 
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Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  21. 
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Dickens  also  makes  wide  use  of  the  diverse  meanings  of 

the  color  red.  In  depicting  the  environment  of  Chancery, 

.  70 

he  uses  crimson  cloth  and  red  curtains.  Red  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  surging  and  tearing  emotions,  wounds  and  death- 

throes,  and  was  a  popular  color  for  evil  spirits  who  wished 

71 

to  seduce  people.  The  reference  to  the  red  and  black 

sealing  wax  used  in  Chancery  alludes  to  the  symbolism  of 

black  wax  as  an  omen  of  death  and  red  wax  as  tin  omen  of 
72 

danger.  This  same  combination  is  seen  in  the  reference 
to  the  registrar's  red  table  and  silk  gowns;  the  gowns  are 
elsewhere  identified  as  being  black  and  gold. 

The  symbolism  of  red  and  yellow  is  used  iii  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Sir  Leicester  lying  in  a  flush  of  crimson  and 

73 

gold.  '  Red  and  yellow  are  the  symbolic  colors  of  Tom 

Fool,  and  the  parallel  s  most  appropriate  in  light  of  the 

74 

Dedlocks'  loolish  pr-ide. 

In  another  scene,  red  is  combined  with  violet  to  de- 

"^^Ibid.,  chaj).  1,  ?4 . 

71 

Bonner jea,  A  Dictionary  of  Superstitions.  p.211; 
Clrlot,  A  Dictionary  ol  Symbols.  })p.50-‘;)l. 

o  2 

'Daniels,  Fncyclooedia  oi  Supers ti i ions .  1:490-91. 

"^^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  l6. 
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G.L.  Apperson,  Fnalisl’  Proverbs  and  Frovetbial 
FI  I  raster  (London:  Dent  and  Sons  Ltd.,  19?9;  reprint  ed. 

Detroit:  Gale  Research  Compcuriy,  19^9 ).  p.526. 
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7  S 

r.cribe  the  cloud  of  smoke  around  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

There  is  evidently  a  connection  between  the  cloud  of  smoke 
and  the  fairy  world  because  violet  is  a  tint  of  blue  and 
the  combination  of  red  and  blue  were  standard  colors  of 
fairy  livery.  '  That  smoke  is  closely  related  to  fog  in 
its  ability  to  obscure  vision  lends  to  a  perception  of 
smoke  hiding  the  cruel  outlines  of  reality.  However,  given 
Dickens's  apparent  dislike  for  organized  religion,  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  red  as  an  omen  of  danger  and  violet,  a  shade  of 
blue,  associated  with  the  devil,  projects  a  connotation  of 
the  church  being  a  hidden  danger  more  closely  associated 
with  the  devil  than  with  God. 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  by  no  means  exhaustive  of 
all  of  the  subtleties  and  nuances  of  meaning  created  by 
Dickens's  use  of  magic,  superstition  and  tradition.  It 
does,  however,  serve  to  highlight  Dickens's  acquaintance 
with  a  large  quantity  of  lolklore.  Hi.s  patterns  were  made 
of  bright  colors,  subtle  shades  and  tightly  woven  crafts- 
manshi}).  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  attempt  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  sources  for  Dickens's  folklore  knowledge,  which  en¬ 
compasses  so  many  details,  but  that  he  had  the  knowledge 
and  used  it  cannot  bo  Jispuloii. 


7  ^  ^ 

'Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  l6. 

' ° Br i ggs ,  The  Fairies  in  English  Tradition  and  Litera¬ 
ture  ,  p .  1. 3 . 


CHAPTER  V 


RELIGION 

Mr.  Chadband  he  wos  a-prayin  wunst  at  Mr. 

Snagsby's  and  I  heerd  him,  but  he  sounded  as  if 
he  wos  a~speakin  to  hisself,  and  not  to  me.  He 
prayed  a  lot,  but  I  couldn't  make  out  t\othink 
on  it.  Different  times  there  was  other  genlmen 
come  down  Tom-All-Alone’s  a-prayin,  but  they 
all  mostly  sed  as  the  t’other  wuns  prayed  wrong, 
and  all  mostly  sounded  to  be  a-talking  to  their- 
selves,  or  a-passing  blame  on  the  t' others,  and 
not  a-talkin  to  us.  We  never  knowd  notiiink.  I 
never  knowd  what  it  wos  all  about.  1 

One  cannot  escape  seeing  the  element  of  religion  in 
Bleak  House,  but  trying  to  pin  down  Dickens’s  be] iefs  to  a 
certain  secular  or  denominational  theory  is  impossible.  In 
using  elements  of  folklore  and  mythology,  ancient  worships 
tu'iu  Christianity,  Dickens  bases  his  religion  on  the  most 
basic  level  of  belief  in  a  power  greater  than  men.  By  en¬ 
gendering  this  concept  of  num’s  position  in  the  overall 
scheme,  he  moves  his  work  out  of  the  arena  of  being  linked 
to  contemporary  problems  and  conditions;  he  moves  into  a 
realm  of  problems  that  cUre  more  permanent  and  timeless.  By 
mixing  religious  beliefs  and  themes,  Dickens  confuses  the 
structure  and  warps  time  by  moving  his  characters  into  a 
category  that  contradicts  Ihe  themes  of  tragic  separation 
cind  comic  acceptance.  In  this  warped  extension,  cliaractei'S 


Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  ^? . 
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and  occurences  become  grotesque  and  absurd  and  Dickens  comes 
full  circle  in  creating  an  interrelationsliip  of  religious 
themes,  characters  and  settings i  "By  simply  going  on  being 

absurd,  a  thing  becomes  god-like;  there  is  but  one  step 

.  .  2 

Irom  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime.”  This  point  of 

Dickens's  craftsmanship  has  two  vital  effects:  first,  it 
makes  it  possible  for  Dickens  to  create  works  where  there 
is  no  single  hero  or  heroine.  As  has  been  mentioned  before, 
Dickens  was  rediscovering  and  redefining  elements  of  folk¬ 
lore  and  fantasy  for  a  world  that  had  lost  its  ability  to 
believe  and  dream.  Part  of  the  universal  appeal  that  he 
created  arose  because  each  reader  could  involve  himself  by 
identification  with  a  character.  By  making  all  of  the 
characters  grotesque  eind  absurd  and,  by  extension,  god¬ 
like,  Dickens  allowed  each  reader  to  come  away  with  a  feel- 
* 

ing  of  participation  and  hero  identification:  "He  did  not 

always  msmage  to  make  his  characters  men,  but  lie  always 

•3 

managed,  at  least,  to  make  them  gods." 

Second,  Dickens  is  drawing  from  and  reemphasizing  one 
of  the  basic  elements  of  folklore  —  religious  material. 

The  use  of  religion  Is  part  uf  the  timeless  essence  of  his 
works  because  "most  fairy  tales  originated  in  periods  when 


2 

G.K.  Chesterton,  Charles  Dickens:  A  Critical  Study 
(Kew  York:  Dodd,  ^lead  jind  Conq^fuiy,  190? ) ,  ^.21. 

^Ibid.,  p.87. 
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religion  was  a  most  important  part  of  life;  thus,  they  deal 

.  .  4 

.  .  .  with  religious  themes.*'  Kot  only  do  themes  of  a 
religious  nature  show  Dickens’s  disdain  of  contemporary  re¬ 
ligion,  but  they  identify  the  skeletal  structure  of  his  re¬ 
vival  of  folklore. 

Dickens’s  use  of  primitive  forms  of  devotion,  such  as 
sun  worship,  natuiism  and  totemism,  has  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed  ir  the  context  of  the  projection  of  chiiracters  into 
their  environment  in  Chapter  Three.  As  these  references 
apply  to  the  use  of  religion  and  mythology,  however,  the 
key  point  is  that  their  use  allows  a  thematic  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  fight  between  good  and  evil.  For  Dickens,  this 
simplification  centers  on  the  folly  of  man’s  pride  and  the 
destruction  and  guilt  that  comes  from  man’s  pride  and  a 
turning  away  from  spiritual  goodness.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
Dickens  was  depicting  sin  in  relation  to  basic  black  and 
white  symbolism  of  the  fniddle  Ages  where  the  greatest  of 
sins  was  that  of  pride.  Lady  Dedluck  is  the  prime  example 
of  this  focus. 

In  one  scene,  she  is  described  as  a  deity  who  is  "lia¬ 
ble  to  be  bored  to  death,  even  while  presiding  at  her  own 
shrine."  ^  Her  boredom  is  more  precisely  the  proud  indif- 


Bruno  Be  t  tel  lieim,  Tlte  Uses  oJ  Enchaii  Imen  t  r  The  ke;ui- 
ing  and  Importmice  of  Fairy  Tales  (Hew  Yorki  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  1976),  p.13. 

5  . 

-^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  12, 
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Terence  that  is  mentioned  later  during  her  meeting  with 
Esther:  "Even  in  thinking  of  her  endurance,  she  drew  her 
habitual  air  of  proud  indifference  about  her  like  a  veil, 
though  she  soon  cast  it  off  again."  ^  This  sense  of  pride 
echoes  in  the  mythological  associations  surrounding  her 
character.  In  one  instance,  she  is  given  the  pen  name  of 
rionoria,  a  Latin  word  meaning  honor  which  is  found  as  a 
lady's  name  in  other  pieces  of  literature.  The  most  rele¬ 
vant  example  occurs  in  Dryden's  "Theodore  and  Honoria," 
which  had  its  origins  in  Boccaccio's  Decameron  where  Honoria, 
a  fair  and  haughty  lady,  is  forced  to  accept  a  lover's  ad¬ 
vances  because  of  a  recurring  vision.  ^ 

The  element  of  pride  is  also  seer\  in  the  reference  to 

9 

Lady  Dedlock  as  Venus  rising  from  the  sea.  Vetius  sym¬ 
bolized  spiritual  love  and  sexual  attractiveness,  and  the 
imaige  of  her  rising  from  the  sea  is  drav/n  trom  Botticelli's 
painting,  "The  Birth  of  Venus,"  which, in  turn  was  taken 


^Dickens,  Bieak  House,  chap.  ')() . 

7 

Ibid.,  chap.  5^^}  Helena  Swan,  Girls'  Christian  Names i 
Their  History.  Meaning  cmd  Association.  (London;  Swan  Sori- 
nenschein  and  Comp:iny  Ltd.,  1900;  reprint  ed.  Detroit;  Gale 
Research  Comi.'any,  p.4l0, 

8  .  .  .  I 

Swan,  Girls'  Clnislian  i^aiiies.  p.'*l4. 

Q 

'Dickons,  Bleak  ilouse.  chap,  . 
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from  liesiod's  account  of  Venus's  birth.  The  spiritual 
love  associated  with  Lady  Dedlock's  depiction  as  Venus  is 
emphasized  by  the  comment  that  she  is  "perfectly  v/ell  bred. 
If  she  could  be  translated  to  tieaven  tu-morrow,  she  might 
be  expected  to  ascend  without  rapture."  In  this  allu¬ 
sion,  the  mythological  image  of  Venus  is  translated  into 
the  Christian  concept  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  result  of  pride  is  emphasized  by  the  introduction 
of  Captain  Hawdon  in  the  motif  of  the  mortal  intruder  into 
the  world  of  the  gods.  One  sees  allusions  to  Lady  Dedlock's 
lack  of  power  as  a  consequence  of  consorting  with  a  mortal, 
and  Esther’s  loss  of  identity  becomes  defined  as  being  nei- 
tiier  god  nor  mortal.  By  incorporating  gypsy  imagery  in  the 
depiction  of  Captain  Hawdoi),  Dickens  adds  a  fir»e  line  of 
meaning  to  tlie  implications  of  the  love  affair  between  l\im 
and  Lady  Dediock.  The  g,ypsy  society,  contrary  to  modern 
misconceptions,  has  a  very  strict  moral  code  tiiat  forbids 
having  sexual  relations  with  anyone  who  is  not  also  a  gypsy; 
to  do  r.o  meant  lliat  a  gypsy  was  immediately  and  permanently 
outcast  and  taboo  to  others  and  the  puiiisiimen  t,  in  the  most 


^^kairy  Barker  and  Christopher  Cook,  eds.  Fears  Encyclo- 
oedia  of  tyths  atid  Legends  ( London j  Feliiain  Books,  1976), 
p.l22;  J.E.  Cirlot,  A  Dictionary  of  Symbols,  trans.  Jack 
Sage  (New  Yorkj  Phi  losopiiical  Library,  1962),  p,34o. 

^ ^Dickens,  Bleak  house,  chap.  2, 
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terms,  was  a  loss  o.f  identity.  Thus,  Captain  Hawdon  is 
seen  as  being  Nemo  in  a  very  special  sense  and  Esther's  lack 
of  identity  is  understood  in  a  different  light. 

Pride  as  a  result  of  sexual  attractiveness  is  also 
seen  in  Judy  Smallweedj 

Grandfather  Smallweed  has  been  gradually  slid¬ 
ing  down  in  his  chair  since  his  last  adjustment 
and  is  now  a  bundle  of  clothes  with  a  voice  in 
it  calling  for  Judy,  That  houri,  appearing, 
shakes  him  up  in  the  usual  Humner  and  is  charged 
by  the  old  gentleman  to  remain  near  him,  ^3 

A  houri  was  one  of  the  eternal  virgins  who  lived  in  Para¬ 
dise  with  the  blessed  according  to  liioslem  belief.  They  were 

.  .  l4 

perfect  beauties,  dark-eyed  arid  untouched  by  man  or  jinn, 

Judy  is  a  vai'iation  of  the  same  spiritual  goodness  and  phy¬ 
sical  attractiveness  found  in  Lady  Dedlock  as  Venus, 

Yet  another  example  of  the  mixture  of  pride  and  spir¬ 
ituality  is  seen  in  Esther  when  she  remarks  that  she  is  no 
Fatima,  On  the  most  apparent  level  of  meaning,  this  refer¬ 
ence  is  taken  to  relate  to  Bluebeard’s  last  wife,  wliose  cur¬ 
iosity  led  to  the  discovery  of  iiis  crimes  and  his  own  death. 
On  another  level  it  relates  to  Fatima  as  the  daughter  of 


12  .  ... 

E,B,  Trigg,  Gypsy  Demons  and  Diviru  liest  The  Man  cal 

and  Supernatural  Practices  ol  the  Gyv)sies  (London:  Sheldon 
Press,  1973) .  p.62, 

1 3  . 

Dickens,  Bleak  house,  ciiap,  21. 

1 A 

t.aria  Leach,  ed ,  lunk  ;ind  V/aynall ' s  Slandard  Diction¬ 
ary  ol  Folklore,  fwy  thology  and  Lep.end,  2  vols.  (tlew  York: 
Funk  and  Wagnall's  Compiuiy,  19^9),  1:506. 
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r/iohammed,  who  was  one  one  four  perfect  women.  Physical¬ 
ly,  Esther  is  not  perfect  because  her  beauty  has  disappeared 
with  her  illness.  Spiritually,  she  is  not  perfect  either; 
she  carries  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy  from  the  union  of 
Captain  Hawdon  and  Lady  Dedlock. 

Apart  from  references  to  ancient  beliefs  and  mytholo¬ 
gy,  Dickens  uses  extensive  references  to  Judeo-Ghristian 
traditions  and  beliefs.  Chiefly,  these  references  appear 
not  as  reinforcement  to  images  of  characters  or  settings, 
but  as  independent  symbols.  An  exception  which  merits  men¬ 
tioning  is  the  myriad  of  allusions  to  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

The  first  occurs  in  the  description  of  Judy  Smallweed  as  a 
monkey.  According  to  rabbinical  legend,  one  of  the 

17 

groups  of  men  who  built  the  Tower  was  turned  into  monkies.  ' 

Lady  Dedlock  is  also  connected  to  the  imagery  of  the 

Tower  being  idontified  as  Nimrod,  the  king  who  built  the 
1 8 

Tower.  The  bond  between  this  name ‘and  her  sin  oi  pride 
is  readily  apparent.  Lady  Dedlock’ s  association  v/ith  this 
symbol  is  extended  into  her  environment  througii  a  ])ara]lel 


^^Ibid.,  1»371. 

^ ^Dickens,  Bleak  house,  chap,  21, 

^'^Leacii,  Punk  and  WaKnall's  Standard  Dictionary  ol 
Folklore.  ?:74l. 

18  . 

Dickens,  Bleak  house,  chap.  25;  Loach,  Funk  cUid  War- 
nail's  o  tandai'd  Dictionru'v  ol  Folklore.  2;  1121, 
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to  the  sixteenth  card  of  the  Tarot  pack,  The  Tower  Struck 

By  Lightning;  this  card  shows  a  tower  struck  by  lightning 

19 

at  the  top  and  half-destroyed.  The  same  thing  happens 
to  Chesney  Wold,  or  more  precisely,  to  the  world  of  the 
Dedlocks,  when  the  lightning  of  revealed  secrets  strikes 
and  half  of  the  tower.  Lady  Dedlock,  is  destroyed. 

Another  reference  to  Christian  beliefs  is  seen  in  allu¬ 
sions  to  Christ.  Over  the  image  of  Mr.  Bucket,  Mr.  Snagsby 
and  the  constable  jouneying  into  the  hell  of  Tom-All- 
Alone's,  Dickens  superimposes  a  scene  of  Christ's  nativity 
which  subtly  points  to  where  true  goodness  c;in  be  found  in 
the  cityi 

The  roof,  though  two  or  three  feet  higher  than 
the  door,  is  so  low  that  the  head  of  the  tulle'll 
of  the  visitors  would  have  touched  the  blackened 
ceiling  if  he  stood  upright  ....  Lying  in  the 
arms  of  the  woman  who  has  spoken  is  a  very  young 
child  ....  tr,  Snagsby  is  strangely  reminded 
of  another  infant,  encircled  in  light,  tiiat  he 
has  seen  in  pictures.  20 

There  is  a  similarity  in  the  journey  of  Dickens's  three 
characters  and  the  journey  of  the  r<agi  to  lind  the  Christ 
Child,  Dickens  contrasts  tais  all  us 'on  of  the  true  Christ- 
like  goodness  found  among  the  sulfering  and  poverty  of  the 
city  with  the  pride lu]  oratory  of  Mr.  Chadbund  who,  as  Jo 


^^Cijrlot,  A  Dictiofi^fv  ol  Syiidjols. 
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notes,  seems  to  pray  to  himself. 

In  a  novel  where  one  of  the  main  themes  is  the  battle 
between  good  and  evil,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  images 
of  Christ  should  be  offset  by  images  of  the  devil  and  as 
has  been  discussed  in  several  instances,  devil  imagery  cre¬ 
ates  characters  of  evil  intent  and  points  up  the  evil  in 
men's  lives.  There  is  a  deep  tradition  of  the  use  of  devil 
imagery  to  portray  evil  that  stems  from  the  earliest  folk¬ 
lore  ar  d  is  found  throughout  the  history  of  man's  religi¬ 
ous,  litereiry  and  dramatic  endeavors.  As  time  progressed, 

these  devilish  characteristics  were  trfinsferred  to  the  Jews 

22 

who  became  symbolic  of  evil  incarnate. 

The  Jews  have  been  linked  with  tlie  devil  since  the 

early  days  of  the  church  iind  as  a  result,  they  have  obtained 

a  reputation  of  being  practitioners  of  evil  and  witchcraft. 

This  association  is  first  seen  in  Bleak  House  when  the  son 

of  Chancery  is  idenl.ified  as  the  accou  tan  t-general  axid 

2U 

Chancery 'o  father  i.>  id.aii.iiied  as  t’ne  devil.  This  is 
an  allusion  to  the  old  belief  that  Jews  wei'e  the  sons  of 


23 


21  .  ... 

This  allusiori  is  reinforced  Uu'dugh  the  nam.ing  of 
Jenny  and  Liv.,  tiie  ana.M  Ic  oii  irac  teri '/.ation  of  Johti  Jarndyoe, 
and  Jo's  commer  t--’  .mi  the  poiij  !e  who  come  to  Tom-Al  1 -A1  one ' s 
to  pray  . 

22Lauriat  Lane,  "Tlie  Devil  in  bliver  Twist."  The 
Dickensian  52  (Bummer  1956),  I'p. 132-33. 

23 

■^Hewall  ,  The  Wi  tcii  Fi,»ure.  p.loB. 

2U 

Dic.K.ens,  Bleok  !iousc.  chap.  9. 
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Ihe  devil.  By  extension,  Chancery  takes  on  the  aspect  of 

an  incubus.  The  connection  between  Chancery  and  the 

devil  is  }>rojected  into  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  magic 

by  the  special  attention  given  to  the  tools  of  the  courts 

"It's  the  mace  and  seal  upon  the  table  ....  Draw  people 

on,  my  dear.  Draw  peace  out  of  them.  Sense  out  of  them. 

Good  qualities  out  of  them.  I  have  felt  them  drawing  my 

27 

rest  away  in  the  night.  Cold  and  glittering  devils!" 

In  this  passage,  Dickens  is  drawing  a  loose  paralle]  be¬ 
tween  the  symbol's  of  the  court's  power  and  the  magician’s 

28 

tools,  the  "seal  of  secrets"  and  the  knife.  There  is 
also  a  reinforcement  of  the  idea  of  enchantment  in  the 
court  and  an  intensification  of  an  unseen  terror  that  is  as 
cold,  calculating  and  unfeeling  as  the  mace  and  seal. 

Ferhaj)S  the  most  pronounced  and  persistent  devil  im¬ 
agery  is  that  associated  with  ^!r,  Tulkinghorn,  Mr,  George 
speaks  of  Smallweed's  friend  who  lives,  in  the  city  and  whose 
name  begins  with  the  letter,  D,  whose  bond  is  to  be  re- 
spec  ted.  On  ar'uther  occasion,  Mr.  Geoj  ge  meets  kr. 

pr; 

■'J.  Charles  Wall,  Devils  (London:  Methuen  and  Cotiqiany, 
1904;  reprint  ed.  Detroit:  Singing  Tree  Press,  I968),  p.'83. 

°  J  .  W .  V/  i  c  k  war ,  Witchcraft  and  the  Black  Art:  A  Book 
Dealing  With  the  Psycology  <if:d  the  Folklore  of  the  V/itches 
(London:  Herbert  Jenkins  Ltd.,  1925;  reprint  ed.  Ann  Arbor, 
^ichigan:  Gryphon  Books,  I971),  pp. 178-79. 

27  . 

■'Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  35. 

26 

Thompson,  The  [.  ysleries  and  Secrets  ul  !■  agio .  pp  .  242- tp . 
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Smallweed  unexpectedly,  and  when  Grandfather  Smallweed  asks 

if  he  is  surprised  to  see  him  Kr,  George  answers:  "I  should 

hardly  have  been  more  surprised  to  have  seen  your  friend 
•  30 

in  the  city.  .  .  .  "  Mr.  George  repeatedly  makes  re¬ 
marks  that  hint  at  the  “friend”  being  the  devil  and  these 
inferences  are  mixed  with  scenes  depicting  the  city  as  hell. 
These  subtle  insinuations  are  repeated  until  an  association 
between  the  friend,  the  dtvil  and  the  city  as  an  image  of 
hell  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  reader's  mind.  At  the  critical 
moment,  Dickens  identifies  the  friend  as  ^;r.  Tulkinghorn, 
thus  allowing  an  immediate  transfer  of  the  devil  imagery  to 
the  lawyer.  The  relationship  which  is  formed  also  gives 
the  reader  a  glimpse  oi  Richard  Carstone's  fate  because  he 
is  described  as  having  done  business  with  the  “friend  in  the 
city"  thereby  inferring  that  Richard  has  sold  his  soul  to 
the  devil. 

With  the  preponderance  of  religious  imagery  and  the 
overall  theme  of  the  fight  between  good  and  ''vil,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  soul  imagery  should  abound  throughout  Bleak 
House .  The  primary  vehicle  lor  this  imagery  is  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  birds  as  depai'ted  souls,  but  it  is  also  found  in 
references  to  hair.  Judgment  Day,  the  moon,  stars  and  seals. 

29 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  21. 

^^Ibid.,  chap.  26. 
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The  importance  of  the  soul  in  the  novel  is  not  in  its  indi¬ 
vidual  status  as  a  symbol,  but  rather,  as  a  primary  player 
in  the  theme  of  death  and  its  consequences. 

Miss  Flite  remarks  that  her  birds  have  died  again  and 
12 

again.  Symbolically,  this  is  a  statement  of  the  deteri¬ 
oration  of  man's  predicament  where  souls  have  died  repeat¬ 
edly  without  experiencing  an  expected  rebirth  into  an  eter¬ 
nal  state.  This  lack  of  hope  in  a  better  life  in  the  here¬ 
after  is  evident  in  all  of  the  imagery  that  Dickens  cre¬ 
ates  concerning  death.  Through  showing  the  omnipotence  of 
the  birds  of  prey,  the  cannibalistic  tendencies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  vampiric  qualities  of  the  characters,  Dickens 
identifies  the  process  of  life  as  a  situation  of  being 
eaten  up  and  life  being  destroyed.  The  inference  of  hope¬ 
lessness  is  especially  evident  in  the  use  of  the  vampire 
allusions  because  vampires  are  living  corpses  or  soulless 
oodles.  There  is,  however,  a  more  subtle  level  ol  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  vampire  imagery  which  is  linked  to  the  belief 
that  vampires  were  prevented  from  dying  and  releasing  their 
souls  to  heaven.  In  this  context,  even  death  is  a  confine¬ 
ment.  This  sense  of  a  frustrated  attempt  at  finding  release 
in  death  is  seen  in  Captain  Hawdon,  Lady  Dedlock  and  Jo. 

^^Ibid.,  chap,  5. 

33 

“^Leach,  Funk  and  V/agnall's  Standard  Dictionary  of 
Folklore.  2i 115^7 
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They  all  arrive  at  the  pauper's  burial  ground  and  there  is 
an  inference  of  the  implication  of  dying  without  salvation. 

In  the  use  of  the  river,  originally  a  symbol  of  regen¬ 
eration  and  rebirth,  Dickens  further  accentuates  the  sense 
of  hopelessness  in  death?  he  consistently  shows  the  river 
as  polluted  and  defiled.  The  hopelessness  of  Dickens's  re¬ 
defined  water  symbol  is  reinforced  by  allusions  to  Judgment 
Day  and  the  red  sun.  He  builds  on  the  references  to  the 
apocalyptic  red  sun  and  paints  an  image  not  of  salvation 
and  hope,  but  of  terrible  destruction  and  doom.  The  idea 
of  a  destructive  judgment  is  seen  in  Mr.  Krook's  comment 

that  if  Miss  Flite's  birds  are  ever  released  they  will  be 

.  34 

eaten  by  the  other  birds.  ^ 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  image  of  Judgment  Day 

used  by  Dickens  is  also  found  in  the  Tarot  pack  as  the 

twentieth  mystery  and  is  represented  by  the  resurrection  of 
3  <5 

the  dead.  Appropriately,  the  angel  that  traditionally 
sounds  the  trumpet  which  marks  this  event  "has  a  sun-symbol 
on  his  forehead  and  his  golden  hair  further  emphasizes  his 
sun-symbolism."  ^  Apparently,  Dickens  carefully  chooses 
his  symbols  and  interconnects  themi  the  last  event,  judgment, 

34 

^  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  14, 

3*) 

^-^Cirlot,  A  Dictionary  of  Symbols.  p.l66. 

36lbid. 
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has  come  full  circle  and  has  been  associated  with  the  sun, 
the  earliest  form  of  worship  and  the  element  which  is  sig¬ 
nificantly  absent  in  the  fog  of  the  city. 

Dickens's  use  of  the  sixth  seal  and  the  Great  Seal  of 
England  is  also  connected  with  the  concept  of  the  Judgment 
Day.  Six  is  symbolic  of  the  union  of  the  two  triangles  of 
fire  and  water  signifying  the  soul.  This  is  the  same 
symbolism  associated  with  the  Seal  of  Solomon  which  signi¬ 
fies  the  union  of  the  unconscious  and  conscious  and  the 
spiritual  potential  of  one  who  denies  worldly  pleasures. 

By  linking  the  sixth  seal  with  the  Great  Seal,  an  associa-' 
tion  is  created  between  the  soul  and  the  ultimate  authority 
in  England,  In  light  of  the  death  and  hopelessness  dis¬ 
cussed  above,  the  implication  of  England  headed  ior  doom 
and  destruction  through  man  creating  his  own  religion  be¬ 
comes  evident. 

The  inference  of  Dickens's  symbolism  --  that  England 
is  on  the  road  to  its  own  destruction  --  is  more  evident 
when  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  legend  of  the  search 
for  the  holy  grail  which  is  such  a  part  of  English  lore. 

The  Saint  Greal  was  connected  with  the  legend  because  i1 
was  the  holy  vessel  that  contained  the  true  blood  in  grail 


^^Ibid.,  p.231. 

^^Ibid.,  p.28l. 
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epics.  Taking  into  account  Dickens's  expert  handling  of 

words  and  symbols,  it  is  not  implausible  to  consider  the 

connection  between  the  sixth  seal  and  the  Great  Seal  as  an 

inversion  of  Saint  Greal  which  substitutes  man's  idealistic 

search  for  freedom  and  greatness  through  his  own  efforts  and 

creations  for  the  ultimate  goal  of  spiritual  completeness. 

Such  an  inversion  tlirough  word-play  is  consonant  with  the 

hopeless  imagery,  the  denunciation  of  man-made  religion  and 

the  statements  against  the  effects  of  industrialization. 

This  inversion  is  completely  equitable  with  the  last 

element  of  religion  used  by  Dickens  in  Bleak  House,  the 

Tarot  mysteries.  Although  there  is  no  specific  reference 

in  the  novel  to  the  Tarot  pack,  all  twenty-two  of  the  sym- 

4o 

bols,or  enigmas,  are  used.  Moreover,  the  overall  sym¬ 
bolism  of  the  Tarot  pack  is  parallel  tc  the  themes  of  the 
story.  The  Tarot  symbolizes  the  two  different,  but  comple¬ 
mentary,  struggles  in  man’s  life;  the -struggle  against  the 

world  or  the  solar  way;  and  the  struggle  against  himself  or 
4l 

the  lunar  way.  The  exact  relation  of  the  Tarot  to 


Ellis  Davidson,  ed.  The  Journey  to  the  Other 
World  (Cambridge,  England;  D.S.  Brewer  Ltd,,  1975),  p.i32. 

40 

For  a  complete  analysis  of  the  enigmas,  their  sym¬ 
bolism  and  their  correlation  to  the  novel,  see  the  entry, 
"Tarot,"  in  Chapter  Seven. 

41 

Cirlot,  A  Dictionary  of  Symbols,  p.328. 
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Dickens’s  work  and  the  implications  of  its  symbolism  is  an 
area  that  awaits  an  intensive,  deep  investigation,  but,  as 
with  Dickens’s  Icnowledge  and  use  of  folklore,  its  conscious 
use  cannot  be  denied. 

In  retrospect,  the  inversion  of  spiritual  aims  and 
man’s  pride  in  his  own  creation  can  be  seen  in  all  of  the 
religious  imagery  that  is  usedi  the  sun’s  power  is  negated 
by  the  fog:  the  mythical  deities  are  powerless;  man  is 
lowered  in  status  by  references  to  naturism  and  totemism; 
and  the  Judeo-Christian  beliefs  are  showji  to  be  instruments 
of  the  devil  and  men  rather  than  of  God;  and  the  hope  of 
salvation  and  rebirth  is  defiled.  By  redefining  the  folklore 
aspects  of  man’s  religion  and  mythology  Dickens  has  created 
a  two-edged  sword.  He  has  rediscovered  man's  ability  to 
believe  in  heroes  and  he  has  made  a  pointed,  strong  attack 
against  man’s  aspirations  in  his  search  for  greatness.  He 
has  prophesied  the  result  of  man’s  turp  Iron  spiritual  guid¬ 
ance  which  he  illustrates  in  the  fate  of  Richar-i  Cars  tone 
who  chooses  the  evil  of  the  world  over  tlie  protection  of  his 
angelic  guardian,  John  Jarndyce, 


CHAPTER  VI 


LORE  OF  THE  CITY 

The  streets,  in  other  words,  and  his  [Dickens's] 
banishment  to  them,  were  the  cause  and  source 
of  his  new  creativity  —  the  creativity  that 
would  feed  his  art  as  richly  as  his  childhood 
fairy  stories  and  childhood  reading.  1 

Dickens  drew  from  an  immense  store  of  folklore,  fan¬ 
tasy,  superstition  and  myth  in  rediscovering  man's  right  to 
dream.  Yet  all  of  these  elements  are  like  those  found  in 
otrier  fantasies  written  during  the  same  period.  What  set 
Dickens's  efforts  apart  was  the  recognition  and  revitaliza¬ 
tion  of  folklore  organic  to  the  world  around  him.  The 
sharpness  of  Dickens's  eye  allowed  him  to  cut  through  the 
fog  and  see  clearly  what  others  could  not  —  the  folklore 
of  the  city. 

From  the  opening  scene  of  Bleak  House.  Dickens  incor¬ 
porated  the  city  as  an  essential  part  of  his  fantasy.  The 
reader  of  today  does  not  give  special  note  to  the  presence 
of  the  dinosaur  crawling  up  Holborn  Hill  except  to  see  an 
immediate  warp  of  time  and  dream-liko  possibilities.  But, 
Dickens  was  drawing  on  common  knowledge  of  the  city  to 


^Harry  Stone,  Dickens  and  the  Invisible  World?  Fairy 
Tales.  Fantasy  and  Hovel-lV.akinR  (Bloomington,  Indiana*  Indi¬ 
ana  University  Press,  1979),  pp. 67-68. 
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highlight  a  major  theme  of  the  story;  Holborn  Hill  was  the 

traditional  route  followed  by  condemned  men  on  their  way 

2 

to  the  gallows.  Combining  the  legendary  symbolism  of  the 
dragon,  a  not  too  distant  relative  of  Dickens's  "elephan¬ 
tine  lizard,"  as  the  primordial  enemy  with  whom  combat  is 
Che  supreme  test  with  the  traditions  of  the  city,  Dickens 
provided  an  emblem  of  the  novel  in  the  opening  scene,  ^ 

In  his  use  of  clocks,  Dickens  draws  on  common  proverbs 
and  traditions  of  the  city  again.  His  sense  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  clocks  is  the  same  general  sentiment  found  in  the 

tradition  of  inscribing  sun-dials  with  warnings  about  the 

,  4 

"flight  of  time  and  the  brevity  of  life."  There  are  sever¬ 
al  cliches  concerning  clocks  in  the  novel.  The  first.  Boy- 
thorn’s  description  of  Sir  Leicester  "like  one  of  a  race  of 
eight-day  clocks  in  gorgeous  cases  that  never  go  and  never 
went.  .  .  gives  an  unmistakeable  inference  of  inactivity 
and  uselessness,  ^  In  another  instance,  f^r,  Krook  is  de- 

2 

Francis  Grose,  A  Provincial  Glossary  With  a  Collection 
of  Local  Proverbs  and  Popular  Superstitions  ( London j  White 
and  Lewis,  1811),  p,79. 

Cirlot,  A  Dictionary  of  Symbols,  trans.  Jack  Sage 
(Hew  York;  Philosophical  Library,  19o2) ,  p.86. 

4 

William  Andrews,  ed.  Antiquities  and  Curiosities  of 
the  Church  (London;  William  Andrews  and  Company,  1897),  p.l91* 

^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  18. 
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scribed  as  sleeping  "like  one  o’clock."  ^  This  phrase  was- 
popular  before  184?  and  was  originally  stated  as  "like  one 
o’clock  of  a  horse's  movement,"  meaning  a  fast  movement. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Krook  it  means  one  who  can  fall  asleep 
fast.  When  Dickens  refers  to  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  talking  to 
the  clock,  he  draws  on  a  proverb  found  in  several  languages; 
in  German,  the  proverb  is  ’’Zeit  ist  der  beste  Rathgeber" 

O 

which  means  that  "Time  is  the  best  counsellor." 

Time  invades  the  world  of  the  supernatural  when  Tulk¬ 
inghorn  is  murdered.  At  his  death  "there  is  one  dog  howl¬ 
ing  like  a  demon  --  the  church  clocks,  as  if  they  were 
startled  too,  begin  to  strike."  ^  This  is  a  sign  of  unre¬ 
ality  because  the  clocks  of  London  were  notorious  for  never 
agreeing, 

The  most  obvious  uses  of  the  city's  geography  are 
found  in  descriptions  of  Chancery,  Tom-All-Alone 's  and  the 
river.  The  portrayal  of  these  places  .is  closely  related  to 
Dickens's  creation  of  symbols.  These  locations  become  cata- 

^Ibid.,  chap.  20, 

7 

Eric  Partridge,  A  Dictionary  of  Slang  and  Unconven¬ 
tional  English,  3d  ed.  (Londonj  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul, 

1949),  p.483. 

^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap,  48;  Partridge,  A  Dictiur.- 
ary  of  Slang,  p.483 . 

•^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  48, 

^^Grose,  A  Provincial  Glossary.  p.  81 . 
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lysts  that  draw  forth  remembraneos  of  associations  when  the 
reader  sees  them  in  real  life.  Thus,  there  is  always  an 
element  of  not  having  left  the  novel  or,  at  least,  of  the 
novel  becoming  real.  Just  as  the  lore  of  the  city  lent  vi¬ 
tality  to  his  novels,  Dickens’s  works  revitalized  man’s 
physical  environment  by  rescuing  it  from  complacency. 

Probably  the  largest  area  of  city  folklore  that  Dickens 
used  was  that  of  language.  He  found,  in  the  common  slang 
of  the  street,  an  inspired  poetry,  This  language  with 
its  subtle  shades  of  meanings,  susceptibility  to  word-play, 

and  comical  undertones  proved  to  be  a  great  store  of  source 
12 

material.  It  is  important  to  recognize  Dickens’s  con¬ 
scious  effort  to  infuse  a  sense  of  comedy  especially  by  his 
use  of  language.  This  was  a  vital  element  in  separating 
the  real  fantasy  from  the  literal  ugliness.  As  he  noted » 

"I  have  kept  down  the  strong  truth  and  thrown  as  much  comi¬ 
cality  over  it  as  I  could,  rather  than  disgust  the  reader 
with  .  .  .  fouler  aspects,”  Significantly,  this  sense 


G.K.  Chesterton,  Charles  Dickens >  A  Critical  Study 
(Hew  Yorkj  Dodd,  l\tead  and  Company ,  190?)  i  p.^^  states  that 
the  "inspired  slang"  of  the  streets  was  almost  poetical. 

1 2 

John  Butt  and  Kathleen  Tillotson  in  Dickens  At  V/ork 
( London «  Fethuen  and  Company  Ltd.,  1968),  p.37,  cite  the 
r^ietropolitan  ^'.aeazine  of  March,  1836  as  lauding  Sketches  By 
Boz  for  its  variety,  mingling  of  the  rediculous  and  grim 
ju>d  its  "startling  fidelity." 

13 

■^The  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens,  vol.  1,  p.l85  quoted 
in  Butt  and  Tillotson,  Dickens  At  Work,  p.74. 
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of  the  comic  had  been  lost  to  readers  to  a  great  extent  and 
Dickens  did  not  underestimate  its  power  to  generate  sympa¬ 
thy.  As  G.K.  Chesterton  wrote,  ”We  understand  devout  oc¬ 
cultism,  an  evil  occultism,  but  a  farcical  occultism  is  be- 
14 

yond  us." 

Much  of  the  knowledge  of  the  language  is  lost  to  the 
modern  reader  and  thus,  much  of  Dickens's  creativity  goes 
unnoticed.  Mrs.  Snagsby's  feelings  for  Mr.  Chadband  offer 
a  perfect  example  of  Dickens's  subtle  use  of  language!  "Mrs, 
Snags by  had  but  recently  taken  passage  upward  by  the  vessel, 
Chadband {  and  her  attention  was  attracted  to  the  Bark  A  1 
when  she  was  something  flushed  by  the  hot  weather."  If 
"Bark  A  1"  is  pronounced  as  "barkey  one"  a  close  pai'allel 
is  found  to  the  nautical  term  for  a  ship  that  is  well  liked 
by  her  crew.  One  suspects  that  Mrs,  Snagsby's  attentions 
transcend  the  religious  levels  of  admiration  to  a  more  phy¬ 
sical  feeling  of  passion.  The  dangerously  sinful  nature  of 
her  regard  for  Mr.  Chadband  is  emphasized  by  Dickens's  tight 
choice  of  words i  "bark"  was  also  the  term  used  to  refer  to 
Charon's  boat  used  to  pass  over  the  River  Styx  into  hell  in 

l4 

Chesterton,  Charles  Dickens.  p,2i* 

^ ^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  19* 

^^Partridge,  A  Dictionary  of  Slang,,  p.24. 
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Dante's  Inferno. 

This  same  sort  of  double  meaning  can  be  seen  in  the 

descriptive  names  for  Grandmother'  Smallweed,  When  she  is 

called  a  "limestone  black  beetle,"  the  modern  reader  is  not 

av/are  that  beetle  was  a  term  used  to  refer  to  the  lower 
1  R 

classes.  The  adjective  "brimstone"  also  carries  multi¬ 
ple  meanings.  One  is  immediately  aware  of  the  association 
between  brimstone  and  hell's  fires,  but  on  another  level, 
brimstone  v/as  an  old  term  for  a  prostitute;  Grandmother 

Smallweed  is  actually  being  referred  to  as  a  lower  class 
19 

of  prostitute.  ^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  elements  of 
sex  in  Dickens's  language.  The  identification  of  prudence, 
conservative  morality  and  gentility  was  but  a  facade  of  the 
Victorian  era;  sexual  innuendo  and  double  meanings  have  al¬ 
ways  been  a  par  t  of  literature  ajid  folklore  and  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Victorian  EnglaJid  was  no  different.  The  pages  of 
.Bleak  House  are  rampant  with  sexual  connotations,  includ¬ 
ing  Puffy,  a  member  of  Parliament  whose  name  means  a  gam- 

^ ^Inferno.  Canto  iii,  v.83. 

1  R 

^Partridge,  A  Dictionary  of  Slanfi.  p.58. 

^^Albert  Barrere  and. Charles  Le’.and,  eds,  A  Dictionary 
o r  Slang,.  Jarp.on  and  Gant  Embracing.  English,  American,  and 
Anglo-Indian  Slang.,  Pidain  English,  Tinkers'  Jargon  and 
Other  Irregular  Phraseology.  2  vols.  (London*  The  Ballantyne 
Press,  1889;  reprint  ed.  Detroit*  Gale  Research  Company, 

196?).  1*181. 
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bling  house  decoy  or  a  sodomist}  the  use  of  centaurs,  indi¬ 
cative  of  lechery  and  drunkenness',  for  Sir  Leicester's 
coachmen  I  the  identification  of  Chesney  Wold  as  a  fairy 
land  and  the  slang  use  of  the  term  "fairy"  to  denote  a  lady 

of  easy  virtue;  and  Mr.  Kenge's  use  of  the  oath,  "fie," 

.  20 
which  was  an  allusion  to  the  female  sexual  organs.  The 

list  goes  on  and  on,  but  the  point  is  that  Dickens  was  well 
aware  of  what  he  was  doing  and  the  use  of  sexual  connota¬ 
tions  in  earthy,  realistic  language  brought  his  stories  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  realm  of  the  common  reader  without  outward- 

21 

ly  offending  society's  sensibilities. 

The  use  of  such  earthy  language  was  also  chosen  to 

have  the  effect  of  being  the  natural  language  of  the  char- 
22 

acters.  It  would  have  been  totally  inappropriate  to 
have  common  people  of  the  street  speaking  in  polished,  re¬ 
fined  terms.  A  prime  example  is  seen  in  the  con/ersaTdon 
between  Jo  and  the  disguised  Lady  Dedlock  when  he  says. 


20 

Partridge,  A  Dictionary  cf  Slana,.  p,273,  p,665; 
Katherine  fti.  Briggs,  The  Vanishing  People t  Fairy  Lore  and 
Legends  (Dew  Yorki  Pantheon  Books.  1978).  p.ll2;  Dew  La- 
rousse  Enevclunedla  of  Mythology,  trans.  Ricl'.ard  Aldington 
and  Delano  Ames, v.  "Centaur," 

21 

For  a  complete  listing  of  references  to  sex  in  Bleak 
House .  see  the  entry  in  Chapter  Seven  under  "Sex," 

22 

Mary  Mai’Shall  an  her  book  Eozzinarooi  Origins  and 
Meanings  of  Oaths  and  Swear  V/ords ( London »  M.  and  J.  Hobbs, 
1975).  p.^3.  notes  that  "Most  Victorian  prose  bowderlized 
the  language,  but  Dickens  ga\e  quotes  of  the  language  that 
v/ere  more  realistic." 
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”  I'm  fly.  .  .  .  But  fen  larks,  you  know,  Stov/  hookJng 

it."  This  whole  speech  is  laced  v/ith  street  language j 

"fly"  meant  to  be  suspicious,  vigilant  and  not  easily 

dupped}  a  "fen"  was  a  harlot  or  procuress;  a  "lark"  meant 

merriment  or  mischief;  "stow"  meant  to  desist;  and  "hook" 

24 

meant  to  depart  hastily,  V/ith  this  information  it  is 
easy  to  reconstruct  Jo's  intent;  he  was  suspicious;  thought 
Lady  Dedlock  was  a  prostitute  who  wanted  to  play  a  trick  on 
him  and  he  was  warning  her  not  to  run  away  if  )ie  consented 
to  guide  her.  The  fad  that  the  construction  of  the  street 

I 

language  was  intentional  seen  in  Lady  Dedlock 's  confu¬ 
sion  and  failure  to  understand  his  meaning;  a  "proper"  lady 
would  naturally  not  have  understood. 

The  identification  of  class  by  the  knowledge  of  lan¬ 
guage  Is  also  seen  in  the  conversation  between  Mr,  Bucket 
and  Sir  Leicester  when  Bucket  says,  "Mr,  Tulkinghorn  em¬ 
ployed  me  to  reckon  up  )ier  ladyship  —  if  you'll  excuse  my 

making  use  of  the  term  we  commonly  employ  —  and  I  reckoned 

2‘> 

her  up,  so  far,  completely,"  Mr.  Bucket  does  well  to  ask 
pardon  for  his  choice  of  words  because  in  common  street  Ian- 


^  *1 

''Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  l6. 


Partridge,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Underworld;  British 
and  American  (Nev/  Yorki  Bonanza  Books,  i9^5l),  p,25B;  P^- 
tridf?e.  A  Dictionary  of  Slang,  pp,  2?1 ,  470,  402,  836. 


25Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  54. 
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guage,  "reckon”  literally  meant  to  throw  up  or  vomit. 

In  his  own  realistic  way,  Mr.  Bucket  was  saying  that  he  had 

found  out  Lady  Dedlock's  inner  secrets.  ^ 

The  presence  of  liquor  and  drinking  is  also  shown  as  a 

part  of  everyday  life  through  Dickens's  use  of  language, 

and  references  to  drinking  often  provide  a  moment  of  comic 

rtiiief.  When  Mr,  George  refers  to  Mr.  Bucket  as  a  "rum 

customer,"  he  is  identifying  him  as  a  drinking  man  who  is 

28 

like  ar^  animal  and  is  dangerous  to  meddle  with. 

The  comicality  of  drinking  is  seen  in  the  restaurant 

scene  involving  Mr,  Guppy,  MiT,  Jobling  and  Mr,  Smallweed. 

29 

Smallweed  remarks  that  "three  Pollys  is  eight  and  six," 
Aside  from  the  surface  meaning  of  figuring  the  charge  for 
the  drinks,  there  is  a  subtle  remark  as  to  the  sobriety  of 
the  three  gentlemen  that  would  not  have  gone  unnoticed, 
Pollies  were  trousers;  "one  over  eight"  meant  one  was 


26 

^Partridge,  A  Dictionary  of  Slang,  p.691, 

27 

''This  episode  and  the  exchange  between  Jo  cind  Lady 
Dedlock  provide  an  insight  into  Victorian  proprieties. 

Where  the  men  understand  the  street  language,  the  ladies 
are  not  cognizant  of  the  meanings,  and  Mr.  Bucket  is  care¬ 
ful  to  apologize  for  even  mixing  the  language  and  a  mention 
of  the  lady.  Thus,  language  also  depicts  Victorian  chau¬ 
vinism. 

pQ 

Partridge,  A  Dictionary  of  Slang,.  p.713. 

29  . 

'^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  20, 
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slightly  drunk  because  eight  drinks  were  considered  the  le¬ 
gal  limit j  and  "six"  meant  a  privy.  The  implication  is 
that  the  three  trousers,  or  men,  have  had  more  than  enough 
to  drink  and  must  visit  the  men's  room, 

Still  another  reference  to  drink  is  seen  when  Mr, 

George  asks  Phil  Squod  if  ai.ything  has  happened  in  his  ab¬ 
sence  and  Phil  answers,  "Flat  as  ever  so  many  swipes.  .  .  j" 
"swipes"  was  a  slang  term  for  beer  and  the  inference  is  that 
the  time  of  absence  has  been  as  dull  as  many  beers, 

One  critic  has  argued  that  Dickens  saw  the  wealth  of 
English  proverbs  as  "mainly  a  series  of  justifications  for 

selfishness  and  disregard  for  the  rights  of  one’s  neigh- 
32 

bors,  ,  ,  ,  '  This  is  an  erroneous  generality;  Dickens 

draws  from  the  proverbs  to  emphasize  the  portrayals  of  his 

characters  by  the  use  of  appropriate  language  and  to  nigh- 

light  what  is  being  srad.  In  one  scene,  John  Jarndyce, 

having  been  reminded  that  Harold  Skimpole  is  a  child,  says, 

33 

"Why,  what  a  cod's  head  and  shoulders  I  am,  ,  .  .  "  "A 

^^Partridge,  A  Dictionary  of  Slang.  pp,255,  524,  773. 

31 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  21;  Partridge,  A  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Slang,  p.85^ . 

32 

^  Robert  Barnard,  Imafiery  and  Theme  in  the  Novels  of 
Dickens(Hew  York*  Humanities  Press,  1974),  p, 42. 

^^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  6, 
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cod's  head  and  shoulders"  was  a  nineteenth-century  collo¬ 
quial  phrase  for  a  fool}  the  irony  is  in  Jarndyce  calling 

34 

himsei.f  a  fool  while  discussing  Skimpole,  the  real  fool. 

In  another  instance,  Dickens  inverts  a  well  known  pro¬ 
verb  to  make  a  point;  John  Jarndyce  notes  that  "Constancy 
in  love  is  a  good  thing,  but  means  nothing,  is  nothing, 
without  constancy  in  every  kind  of  effort."  This  is  a 
reversal  of  a  phrase  used  by  Swift  that  stated,  "There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  constant  but  inconstancy."  The  con¬ 
notation  is  that  constancy  in  love  is  something  that  never 
has  and  never  will  exist. 

At  this  point,  it  is  evident  that  the  language  of 
Dickens's  characters  is  intrinsically  linked  to  the  entire 
frame  of  the  story  and  is  in  no  small  part  important  to  the 
universal  appeal  of  ihe  work.  The  language  also  serves  as 
a  signpost  for  the  reader.  When  Mademoiselle  Hortense  uses 
the  exclamation  "chut,"  a  knowledgeable  reader  is  alerted 
to  her  evi?.  nature  and  possible  role  as  a  criminal}  "chut" 
was  an  underworld  siting  expression  meaning  to  be  quiet  be- 

Partridge,  A  Dictionary  of  Sluna.  p.l67. 

3< 

'^Dickens,  Bleak  house,  chap.  13. 

^^Morris  P.  Tilley,  Eli'/.ahethan  Proverl-  Lore  in  Lyly's 
"Euphues"  and  in  "Petite  Palace"  V/ith  Parallels  From  Shake¬ 
speare  (Hew  Yorkt  The  iV.acmj  llan  Conmanv.  I926),  p.l08. 
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cause  the  police  were  coming. 

Besides  the  comical  effect  inherent  in  any  use  of  ref¬ 
erence  to  sex  and  drink,  there  is  an  obvious  presence  of 
humor  in  Dickens's  word-play.  Part  of  this  humor  takes  the 
form  of  nonsense  words  used  seriously j  Iv'irs.  Jellyby's 
African  interest  centers  on  the  fictional  country  of  Borio- 
boola-Ghaj  mention  is  made  of  a  North  American  Indian  tribe 
called  the  Tockahoopoj  and  two  illustrious  Welsh  works  of 
Diberaluie  are  identified  as  the  Crumlinwallinwer  and  Kew- 
linnwillanwodd .  These  last  two  examples  provide  a  wonder¬ 
ful  touch  if  pronounced  as  "Crumbling  Wall  in  the  Wer,"  and 
"^•lewing  well  in  the  Wood."  Another  form  of  humor  is  seen 
in  Dickens’s  naming  of  the  law  firm  of  L,S,&  D.;  this  is  an 
obvious  parody  of  the  proper  abbreviation  for  pounds  ster¬ 
ling,  Lsd. 

Throughout  the  novel,  Dickens  alludes  to  and  uses  parts 
of  songs  that  range  from  popular  street  numbers  to  tradi¬ 
tional  ajid  classical  tunes.  Two  of  the  songs  that  seem  to 
have  dropped  from  common  knowledge  refer  to*  beadles  boiling 
boys  to  make  soap  and  an  exchange  between  a  drunk  named 


37 

•'^  Partridge,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Underv/orld.  p.l26. 

q  Q 

■^  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chaj).  6l ;  J.S.  Bratton,  The 
Victorian  Popular  Ballad  (Londoni  The  Kacmillan  Press,  Ltd., 
1975),  p.l79;  While  Dickens  would  not  have  been  aware  of  it, 
this  joke  is  still  relevant  today  if  one  sees  the  parallel 
between  the  lawyers'  lack  of  vision  and  the  effect  of  the 
drug,  LSD. 
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Bibo  and  Charon,  the  ferryman  over  the  River  Styx.  Other 
popular  songs  that  he  used  have  survived  in  common  refer¬ 
ence.  One  of  these,  "The  Feasant  Boy,"  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Skimpole  in  speaking  of  Jot 

Throvm  on  the  wide  world,  doomed  to  wander  and  roam 
Bereft  of  his  parents,  bereft  of  his  home, 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  popular  song,  "King  Death," 

4l 

by  B.V/.  Proctor  and  S.  Heuhomm.  Elsewhere  Dickens  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  popular  song,  "We're  a-nodding."  This  song 
was  first  collected  in  193?  by  Helen  Dean  Fish  in  Four  and 

Twenty  Blackbirds  and  is  a  traditional  folksong  in  the 

.  42 

strictest  sense  of  oral  transmission.  The  references  to 

these  popular  songs,  especially  the  two  that  have  dropped 

from  written  Imowledge  and  "We’re  a-Hodding,"  show  Dickens's 

use  of  folklore  and  his  knowledge  of  the  popular  currents? 

in  a  very  real  sense,  he  was  a  collector  and  transmitter  of 

folk  tunes. 


39 


Dickens, 


Bleak  House,  chap.  11,  32, 


4o 

Dickens , 
ed,  Normarj  Sage 
1979),  p.962. 


Bleak  House,  chap.  31?  Dickens,  Bleak  House. 
(HcUrmondsworth,  England*  Penguin  Books  Ltd., 


4l 

^Ibid. 


42  . 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  39;  John  M.  Shaw,  Chj Id- 
hood  in  Poetry*  A  Catalor.ue  V/ith  Biographical  and  Critical 
Annotations,  of  the  English  and  American  Poets  ComBrising, 
the  Shaw  Childhood  in  Poetry  Collection  in  the  Library  of 
Florida  State  University.  5  vols.  (Detroit*  Gale  Research 
Company,  19^7),  2*932. 
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Twc  of  the  more  common  tunes  that  Dickens  alludes  to 

are  "British  Grenadiers”  and  Thomas  Moore's  "Believe  Me  If 

43 

All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms."  "British  Grenadiers" 

is  of  anonymous  authorship  and  is  first  knovm  to  have  been 

44 

sung  in  the  later  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Moore's  tune  is  an  Irish  melody  of  love  and  unconscious 
humor. 

Dickens  completes  the  spectrum  of  his  musical  offer¬ 
ings  by  referring  to  a  classical  tune  written  by  George 
Frederick  Handel  entitled,  "The  Dead  March  in  Saul."  Mr. 

George  refers  to  this  tune  as  the  song  used  in  the  burial 
46 

of  a  soldier. 

There  are  two  important  points  lo  be  noted  in  these 
uses  of  song.  First,  the  wide  variety  of  types  of  tunes  is 
another  indicator  of  Dickens's  careful  worlunanship  in  cre¬ 
ating  a  work  that  contained  something  for  every  taste.  Se¬ 
cond,  the  use  of  popular  scngs  in  conjunction  with  other 
contemporary  elements  of  London's  traditions  served  as  an 
extension  of  the  art  of  folklore  trjmsmission ,  In  a  very 
real  sense,  Dickens  revitalized  the  effect  of  oral  trans- 

43  1 
Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  49. 

44 

Bratton,  The  Victorian  PopuJar  Ballad.  p.53» 

4  ‘i 

"^Maurice  V/,  Disher,  VictoriejT  Sona»  From  Dive  to 
Drawing  Room  (Londons  Phoenix  House  Ltd.,  1955).  p.76. 

46  . 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  21. 
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mission  by  i?;3nerating  new,  or  at  least  revised,  topics  for 
songs.  The  best  example  of  the  effect  is  a  ballad  by  J.J. 
Full  entitled  "The  Waif,"  which  appeared  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Bleak  House.  It  is  based  on  the  scene  of  Jo  recit¬ 
ing  the  Lord's  Prayer  before  his  death.  It  begins 

The  weary  feet,  in  the  cold  wet  street, 

Of  a  tiny  waif  were  straying} 

'Our  Father,’  dear,  'WHICH  ART  IN  HEAVEN’ 

The  pallid  lips  were  saying  ^7 

It  is  clear  that  Dickens  gave  back  to  the  world  of  folklore 

as  much  as  he  took. 

Dickens's  use  of  city  lore  also  involved  drawing  from 
sources  of  literature,  both  popular  and  classical.  The  pop¬ 
ular  literature  was  predominantly  that  of  the  nursery  rhymes 

48 

and  fairy  tales.  It  is  worth  noting  the  fairy  tales  that 

Dickens  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Esther  Suirunerson  — "Little  Red 

Riding  Hood"  and  "Puss  N'  Boots,"  These  stories  were  known 

in  Dickens's  day  in  forms  much  different  from  those  popultur 

today.  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood"  was  cletu'ly  associated 

with  witches;  it  was  believed  that  witches  wore  red  mantles 

4q 

and  hoods  and  were  referred  to  as  little  red  riding  hoods.  ^ 


Bratton,  The  Victorian  Populai*  Ballad.  p.l32, 

48 

While  there  are  many  books  and  articles  on  Dickens's 
use  of  fairy  tales,  probably  the  best  source  is  Harry  Stone's 
book,  Dickens  and  the  Invisible  World:  Fairy  Tales.  FMitasv 
and  Novel-t>’iakinR( Bloomington >  Indiana  University  Press,  1979 )• 

^^Sidney  0.  Addy,  Folk  Tales  and  Supers bi tions(Totowa. 
New  Jersyt  Rowman  and  Littlefield,  1973),  pp. 70-71. 


Ill 


The  original  version  of  the  story  carried  allusions  of  can¬ 
nibalism  for  in  the  end,  **ce  mechant  Loup  se  .ietta  sur  la 
pettit  chaperon  rouge  &  rnangea.  *'  This  would  have 
been  the  ending  told  by  Esther  to  the  Jellyby  children. 
V/here  the  story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  had  undertones  of 
witchcraft  and  cannibalism,  Esther’s  other  offering,  "Puss 
K*  Boots,"  was  concerned  with  a  helpful  animal.  It  also 
has  a  questionable  nature  because  the  help  is  rendered 
through  deceit.  In  the  original  version,  the  moral  alludes 
to  cunning  and  lying  being  rev/arded  by  the  gain  of  worldly 

Cl  .  ,  . 

riches  and  status,  The  common  thread  .in  both  stories 
seems  to  be  cunning  and  deception  practiced  by  animals,  or 
children,  defeating  witches  and  wealthy  adults.  The  impli¬ 
cations  of  Esther  telling  these  stories  in  light  of  their 

connection  with  the  overall  themes  of  the  novel,  lead  one 

52 

to  be  suspect  of  Esther’s  apparent  naive  nature, 

A  similar  theme  of  children  as  destructive  victors  is 
seen  in  the  reference  to  the  nursery  rhyme,  "The  History  of 
Apple  Fie,"  in  connection  with  Chancery > 


^^lona  and  Peter  Opie,  The  Classic  Fairy  Tales  ( London j 
Oxford  University  Press,  197^),  p,9^. 

^hbid.,  p,llO. 

^  “This  detail  sheds  some  light  on  the  Victorian  attitudes 
toward  women;  Esther,  the  apparently  sweet  young  thing,  is  in 
actuality  a  capable  woman  who  is  skilled  in  deceit  like  Fuss 
H‘  Boots. 
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Equity  sends  questions  to  law,  law  sends  ques¬ 
tions  back  to  equity;  law  finds  it  can't  do 
this,  equity  finds  it  cjm'tdo  that;  neither 
can  so  much  as  say  it  can't  do  anything,  with¬ 
out  this  solicitor  instructing  and  this  coun¬ 
sel  appearing  for  A,  and  that  solicitor  in¬ 
structing  and  this  counsel  appearing  for  B;  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  alphabet,  like  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  apple  pie.  53 

The  full  title  of  this  popular  rhyme,  used  to  teach  chil¬ 
dren  the  alphabet,  was  "The  Life  and  History  of  A,  Apple- 
Fie,  Who  Was  Cut  to  Pieces  and  Eaten  by  Twenty-Six  Young 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  With  Whom  Little  Folks  Ought  To  Be 
Acquainted."  The  connotations  of  violence  and  cannibal¬ 
ism  are  readily  apparent,  yet  there  is  another  connotation 
that  is  of  importance  to  Dickens's  overall  theme  for  unlike 
the  children  in  the  rhyme,  the  children  in  Chancery  are  no 
longer  victorious,  but  are  constrained  by  ineptness.  Thus, 
one  sees  a  statement  of  the  plight  of  children,  regardless 
of  age,  at  the  hands  of  Chancery. 

As  was  mentioned,  Dickens  also  drew  from  more  classi¬ 
cal  literature.  In  one  scene,  Mr.  Bucket  answers  Esther's 
query  if  they  are  to  return  to  London  by  saying, "Straight 
back  as  a  die,"  ^  A  reader  versed  in  the  writings  of 


'll 

''^^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  8, 

Andrew  V/.  Tuer,  Pages  and  Pictures  Iroin  Forgotten 
Children's  Books (London;  The  Leadenhall  Press,  1898;  reprint 
ed.  Detroit:  The  Singing  Tree  Press,  1969 ),  p.465. 

^^Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  57. 
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Shakespeare  would  immediately  think  of  the  parallel  to 

Caesar’s  decision  to  return  to  Rome.  Mr.  Bucket  again  shows 

his  knowledge  of  the  classics  by  requesting  that  Mrs. 

<6 

Snagsby  see  the  plav. Othello.  The  reference  to  a  play 
that  deals  with  jealousy  and  self-love  gives  a  final  touch 
to  the  reader's  estimation  of  Mrs.  Snagsby;  it  is  a  touch 
that  would  have  been  well  understood  and  appreciated  by 
that  part  of  Dickens's  audience  who  read  the  classics  or 
visited  the  theater. 

Dickens  also  draws  from  the  works  of  Milton  and  Dante 

in  his  portrayal  of  the  city  as  hell.  ^  In  one  instance, 

Skimpole  says,  "I  expand,  I  open,  I  turn  my  silver  lining 

outward  like  Milton's  cloud,  .  ,  This  is  an  allusion 

to  lines  from  Milton’s  "Comust" 

Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  his  silver  lining  on  the  night?  59 

These  classical  references  would  have  been  appreciated  by 

I 

the  more  intellectual  readers  of  Bleak  House. 


^^Ibid,,  chap.  59. 

^"^There  are  some  that  would  argue  the  degree  of  debt 
owed  to  Milton  and  Dante,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  same 
medieval  concept  of  hell  that  they  envisioned  was  the  model 
for  Dickens's  presentation. 

•^  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  chap.  18. 

Apperson,  English  Proverbs  atid  Proverbial  Phrases 
(London:  J.M.  Dent  and  Sons  Ltd.,  1929;  reprint  ed.  Detroit: 
Gale  Research  Campany,  1969),  p.572. 
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The  reference  to  Swift's  satiric  work  about  Lemuel 
Gulliver  and  the  Lilliputians  is  another  example  of  Dickens 
drawing  from  the  classics,  and  it  highlights  an  important 
aspect  of  his  intent.  Hot  only  does  the  reference  lend  the 
same  satiric  comments  to  the  society  Dickens  is  belittling, 
but  it  also  serves  to  transfer  contemporary  fantasies  of 
foreign  lands  to  the  home  regions  of  England. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  who  owes  the  greater  debt 
to  whom.  Certainly,  Dickens  drew  a  wealth  of  material  from 
the  font  of  folklore  in  his  city  environment,  but  he  also 
revitalised  its  existence.  It  is  best  to  place  Dickens  in 
league  with  the  man  who  receives  the  ring  from  the  pixies 
that  enables  him  to  see  through  the  fog  and  defeat  the 
witch.  The  treasure  is  there,  but  it  is  accessible  only 
to  one  who  can  see  through  the  fog  and  understand  the  in- 
soirat'.ion  of  the  city's  poetry.  Dickens  discovered  the 
treasure  and,  like  a  true  Robin  Kood,  robbed  the  rich  store 
house  and  gave  to  those  who  were  starved  in  imagination. 


^^Katherine  r>i.  Briggs,  A  Dictionai\v  of  British  Folk- 
Tales.  4  vols.  (London:  Routledse  and  Kep.an  Paul,  1970). 
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CHAPTER  VII 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  FOLKLORE  ELEMENTS 


In  the  foregoing,  chapters,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
draw  together  some  of  the  elements  of  folklore  in  Bleak 
House  in  order  to  indicate  the  patterns  and  intricacies 
that  Dickens  was  creating.  Adequate  discussion  of  the 
large  number  of  folklore  elements  is  impossible,  however,  in 
less  than  a  book-length  study. 

To  provide  a  deeper  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
Dickens’s  use  of  folklore,  this  chapter  presents  a  diction¬ 
ary  style  listing  and  discussion  of  various  elements  of 
folklore,  their  sources  and  implications.  Source  material 
is  cited  in  parentheses  with  the  number  of  the  source  ap¬ 
pearing  first  followed  by  the  page  number,  e.g.,  (3/168) 
where  the  number  three  indicates  William  Andrew’s  book, 
Antiquities  and  Curiosities  of  the  Church,  and  the  exact 
pa^'e  is  168 .  V/here  a  source  consists  of  more  than  one  vol¬ 
ume,  the  citation's  form  would  appear  as  (^0/11-1/^46),  Ref¬ 
erences  to  Bleak  House  are  shown  as  Roman  numerals  indicat¬ 
ing  the  chapter,  e.g.,  (LIV), 


Ajax.  Mr.  Boythorn  says  of  himself,"!  am  looked  upon  a- 
bout  here  as  a  second  Ajax  defying  the  lightning" (XVIII ) . 
This  a  reference  to  Agamemnon's  ally  from  Salamis,  a  great 
Warrior,  who  boasted  that  he  did  not  need  the  help  of  the 
gods  (18/166). 

Anael.  An  association  is  formed  between  Mr.  Bucket  and  the 
image  of  an  avenging  angel t  "Mr.  Bucket  and  his  fat  fore¬ 
finger  are  in  much  consultation  together  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  When  Mr,  Bucket  has  a  matter  of  this  pressing 
interest  under  his  ccnsideraf ion ,  the  fat  forefinger  seems 
to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  familiar  demon  ....  The 
Augurs  of  the  Detective  Temple  invariably  predict  that  when 
Mr,  Bucket  find  that  finger  are  in  much  conference,  a  terri¬ 
ble  avenger  will  be  heard  of  before  long"(Llll).  This  is  a 
reference  to  the  avenging  cingels  v;ho  were  the  first  to  be 
created  by  God.  Originally  1here  were  twelve  of  them  (57/ 
62).  There  is  also  a  connotation  of  Mr.  Bucket  possessing 
witch's  rowers  in  +he  identification  of  his  finger  as  a  de¬ 
mon  familiar.  'Witches'  familifirs  were  attending  animals  who 
were  presented  by  the  devil  i.o  do  the  witches'  bidding  (147/ 
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l6).  There  is  also  a  close  correlation  between  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Bucket  as  an  avenf'in^;  angel  and  the  eighth  secret 
of  the  Tarot,  Justice  (45/166).  • 

Dickens  uses  a  reference  to  angels  to  emphasize  the 
contrast  between  the  powerless  society  and  the  divinity  of 
God  and  nature i  "Forth  from  the  frigid  mews  come  easily 
swinging  carriages  guided  by  short-legged  coachmen  in  flax¬ 
en  wigs,  deep  sunk  into  downy  hai^imarcloths,  and  up  behind 
mount  luscious  Mercuries  bearing  sticks  of  state  and  wear¬ 
ing  cocked  hats  broadwise,  a  spectacle  for  the  angels" (LVI) , 

(See  Bucket;  Dedlock;  Familiars;  Guardian;  Hortense; 
Summerson;  and  Woodcourt.) 

Animals .  The  use  of  animals  in  association  with  different 
characters  stems  from  origins  of  animal  imagery  found  in 
animism  and  totemism  as  early  forms  of  sun  worship  (4/l68), 
There  is  also  an  effect  of  showing  the  lives  of  men  on  low¬ 
er  levels  of  emotion  comparable  with  animals  in  recognition 
of  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  all  men  (108/vii),  In  some 
cases,  such  as  Miss  Flite’s  birds  ajid  Mr.  Krook's  cat, 
there  is  also  a  sense  of  animals  as  the  resevoirs  of  depart¬ 
ed  human  souls  (15/34-5) ♦  The  identification  of  an  animal 
or  human  as  a  pet  carries  the  connotation  of  being  a  witch's 
familiar  as  in  the  case  of  Ada  who  is  described  as  Esther's 
pet  tind  the  pet  caiiaries  belonging  to  Esther  and  Boythorn 
(147/16). 

(See  Bear;  Bees;  Beetle;  Birds;  Butterflies;  Dogs; 
Horses;  Monkey;  and  Spider.) 

Annie  Pie,  HistorN  of.  "Equity  sends  questions  to  law,  lav/ 
sends  questions  back  to  equity;  law  finds  it  can't  do  this, 
equity  finds  it  can't  do  that;  neither  can  so  much  as  say 
it  can't  do  anything,  without  this  solicitor  instructing 
ajid  this  counsel  appsai-ing  for  A,  and  that  solicitor  in¬ 
structing  and  this  counsel  appearing  for  B;  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  alphabet,  like  the  history  of  the  apple  pie" (VIII). 
Reference  is  made  in  this  quote  to  a  popular  rhyme  used  to 
teach  children  the  alphabet  which  was  entitled  "The  Life  and 
History  of  A,  Appl’e-Pie,  V/ho  Was  Cut  to  Pieces  and  Eaten  by 
Twenty-Six  Young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  With  Whom  Little  Folks 
Ought  to  be  Acquainted."  This  is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
incursion  of  the  adult  world  into  children's  literature 
(153/465). 

Argus .  "From  the  tiers  of  staircase  windows  clogged  lamps 
like  the  eyes  of  Equity,  bleared  Argus  with  a  fathomless 
pocket  for  every  eye  and  an  eye  upon  it,  dimly  blink  at  the 
stars" (XXXII ) .  Argus  was  a  mythoiogical  giant  who  had  one 
hundred  eyes  and  saw  everything  because  he  slept  with  fifty 
eyes  closed  at  the  time  (112/101). 
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Ash.  After  Lady  Dedlock’s  death,  Chesney  Wold  becomes  more 
pronounced  as  a  haunt  for  ghosts  and  a  terror  for  the  ser¬ 
vants  j  "A  place  where  few  people  care  to  go  about  alone, 
where  a  maid  screams  if  an  ash  drops  from  the  fire,  ..." 
(LXVI).  It  was  believed  to  be  a  sign  of  impending  death  if 
a  cinder  flew  out  of  the  fire  (l60/2l4), 

(See  Mercury.) 

Autumn .  The  association  of  Lady  Dedlock's  beauty  with  Au¬ 
tumn  uses  symbolic  references  developed  through  folklore  as¬ 
sociations  of  man's  life  and  the  seasons  of  the  yeari  ’She 
has  beauty  still,  and  if  it  be  not  in  its  heyday,  it  is  not 
yet  in  its  autumn"(II).  Autumn  was  symbolic  of  the  third 
phase  of  a  man's  life  and  the  third  phase  of  the  sun's  or¬ 
bit  (45/269). 

Autumn  in  Greek  mythology  also  symbolised  a  time  of 
harvest  and  was  depicted  as  a  woman  bearing  bunches  of 
grapes  (46/269),  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Dickens  has  Miss 
Flite  pronounce  "When  the  leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees 
and  there  are  no  more  flowers  in  bloom  to  make  up  nosegays 
for  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  court  ,  .  .  the  vacation  is  ful¬ 
filled  and  the  sixth  seal,  mentioned  in  the  Revelations, 
again  prevails" (V) ,  In  this  connotation,  Autumn  is  not  be- 
neficient  for  it  is  imposed  as  part  of  the  judgment  de¬ 
scribed  in  bhe  Bible i  "And  I  beheld  when  he  had  opened  the 
sixth  seal,  and,  lo,  there  was  a  great  earthquake}  and  the 
sun  ueoai'se  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  i:nd  the  moon  became 
as  blood,  and  the  stars  of  heaven  fell  unto  the  earth,  even 
as  a  fig  tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs  when  she  is  shaken 
of  a  might  wind  ....  For  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is 
come?  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand" (Rev,  6 $12-17)? 

Babel.  Tower  of.  Allusions  to  the  Tower  of  Babel  appear  in 
the  characterization  of  Lady  Deblock  as  Nimrod,  the  symbol¬ 
ism  of  the  sixteenth  enigma  of  the  Tarot  pack,  the  Tower 
Struck  by  Lightning  v/hich  is  associated  with  the  world  of 
the  Deblocks,  and  the  characterization  of  Judy  Smallweed  as 
a  monkey.  The  imao.ery  of  Babol  is  also  seen  in  connection 
with  the  iron  mill  world  of  Mr.  George's  brother;  it  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  "Babel  of  iron  sounds" (LXIII) . 

Badp.er,  Mr.  Bavham.  "Mr.  Bayham  Badger  himself  was  a  pink, 
fresh-faced,  crisp-looking  gentlemaii  with  a  weak  voice, 
white  teeth,  light  hair,  and  surprised  eyes,  some  years 
younger,  I  would  say,  than  r«irs.  Bayham  Badger"  (XIII ) ,  Mr. 
Badger  is  a  direct  antithesis  of  what  his  name  implies. 
Badger  means  a  strong  javelin;  however,  it  also  implies  one 
who  is  full,  big  and  so,  needs  a  strong  wi elder  (104/2l4), 

In  this  last  sense,  the  name  is  totally  appropriate  for  Mrs, 
Badger  definitely  "wields"  him. 
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Badger .  f^'irs .  "She  was  a  lady  of  about  fifty,  I  should 
think,  youthfully  dressed,  and  of  a  very  fine  complexion. 

If  I  add  to  the  little  list  of  her  accomplishments  that  she 
rouged  a  little,  I  do  not  mean  there  was  any  harm  in  it" 
(XIII).  There  are  a  series  of  wonderful  connotations  within 
the  description  of  Mrs.  Badger j  badger  was  a  nautical  term 
for  Neptune  and  Mrs.  Badger  testifies  that  she  is  a  very 
good  sailor;  it  was  also  a  slang  term  for  a  river  thief 
who  robs,  mu”ders  and  throws  the  victim  into  the  river; 
finally,  it  was  a  slang  term  for  a  common  harlot  (123/25). 

Dickens  takes  special  care  to  apologize  for  Mrs.  Bad¬ 
ger's  use  of  rouge  and  thereby  draws  special  attention  to 
it  that  reinforces  the  last  connotation  of  her  name  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Two  common  proverbs  of  the  time  were  "A  wo¬ 
man  and  a  cherry  are  painted  for  their  own  harm,”  and  "A 
woman  that  paints  puts  up  a  bill  that  she  is  to  be  let" 
(5/703-4). 

An  interesting  detail  is  added  to  the  description  of 
the  Badgers  in  the  discussion  of  the  importance  of  their 
wedding  day,  the  21st  of  March  (XIII).  A  proper  wedding 
ceremony  required  the  blessing,  benedicto  nuptialis.  and 
the  bridegroom  was  hailed  as  "benedict” ( l4'67i5) .  Dickens's 
attention  to  minor  detail  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  21st 
of  March  is  the  feast  of  St.  Benet,  the  founder  of  the 
Benedictines  (81/280). 

Badger,  Mr,  Guppy  says,"!  am  now  admitted  (after  undergo¬ 
ing  an  examination  that's  enough  to  badger  a  man  blue, 
touching  a  pack  of  nonsense  that  he  don't  want  to  know)  on 
the  roll  of  attorneys  and  have  taken  out  my  certificate,  if 
it  would  be  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  see  it"(liXIV),  This 
use  of  badger  was  common  slang  find  meant  to  tease  or  perse¬ 
cute  (123/26).  Blue  meant  gloomy  (1 23/69), 

Bagnet,  Matthew  and  Mrs.  Dickens  has 'chosen  to  place  most 
of  the  emphasis  of  description  on  Mrs,  Bagnet,  but  he  has 
chosen  the  last  name  well;  Bagnet  was  a  seventeenth-century 
slang  term  for  a  bayonet  (123/26).  The  use  of  the  old  mili¬ 
tary  slang  well  fits  the  role  of  Matthew  as  a  retired  sol¬ 
dier  . 

Mrs.  Bagnet  is  described  as  the  "Colour-Sergeant  of  the 
Nonpareil  Battalion "(LI II ) ,  There  is  more  than  normal  con¬ 
notation  in  the  name.  The  niclcnames  and  activities  of 
George  are  chosen  to  indicate  his  military  career  in  the 
cavalry;  this  would  apply  to  Matthew  Bagnet  by  extension  and 
v/ould  lend  a  special  honor  to  Mrs.  Bagnet' s  status  as  the 
colour-sergeant.  Different  customs  prevailed  in  the  cavalry 
because  they  never  fought  from  fixed  positions.  Therefore, 
the  colours  v/ere  carried  by  a  sergeant  major  and  no  fighting 
escort  was  provided  ( 143/30).  The  implication  is  that  Mrs. 
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Bagnet  is  well  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself  in  any  bat¬ 
tle.  Mrs.  Bagnet 's  abilities  are  heightened  by  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  her  clothes  which  give  every  indication  of  her  being 
a  grey  witch  (XXXIV). 

Bark.  "Mrs.  Snagsby  has  but  recently  taken  passage  upward 
by  the  vessel,  Chadbandj  and  her  attention  was  attracted  to 
that  Bark  A  1  when  she  was  something  flushed  by  the  hot 
weather" (XIX) .  If  "Bark  A  1”  is  pronounced  as  "barkey  one," 
a  close  parallel  is  found  to  a  colloquial  term  familiar  in 
the  184o’s  referring  to  a  ship  that  is  well  liked  by  her 
crew  (123/24).  The  image  of  Mr,  Chadband  as  a  devil  is  re¬ 
inforced  by  his  being  referred  to  as  a  bark;  in  Dante's  In¬ 
ferno.  Charon's  boat  for  passage  of  the  River  Styx  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  bark.  The  vessel  imagery  is  further  extend¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Chadband  describing  himself  as  a  spiritual  ves¬ 
sel  (XIX). 

Bear .  Chadband 's  hand  is  described  as  a  flabby  paw  and  as 
a  bear’s  paw  (XXV).  By  this  small  detail,  Chadband  is  given 
several  detracting  connotations.  First,  the  bear  was  a 
ritualistic  mummer's  disguise  used  for  abducting  women  for 
nocturnal  gaities  (41/202).  Second,  the  bear  was  symbolic 
of  the  devil  (4/191),  Also,  it  was  a  general  characteriza¬ 
tion  for  a  person  who  was  rough,  uncouth  and  bad-tempered 
(4/150-51).  Finally,  an  association  is  created  that  identi¬ 
fies  Chadband  as  a  type  of  "jinn,”  a  spirit  who  was  lower 
than  the  angels  and  could  hold  supernatural  influence  over 
men.  Jinns  are  recognized  by  the  habit  of  eating  with  the 
left  hand  and  "In  whatever  form, they  appear,  they  will  al¬ 
ways  have  some  anima  characteristic,  such  as  a  paw  in  the 
place  of  a  hand”  (30^  .36)*  Jinns  are  common  to  Mohammedan 
mythology  and  are  the  servants  of  a  wicked  angel,  Iblis, 
who  tempts  mortals  and  is  the  devil  incarnate(30/l32) . 

Bees .  Harold  Skimpole's  discussion  of  the  inappropriateness 
of  bees  as  an  example  to  be  followed  alludes  to  the  common 
symbolism  of  the  bees  as  signifying  industry,  ability  and 
perseverance  (VIII;  157/151). 

Beetle .  V/hen  Grandfather  Smallweed  calls  his  wife  a  "black 
beetle,"  the  connotation  is  (liat  common  to  superstitious  be¬ 
liefs  that  the  beetle  is  blind  and  deaf  (XXXIII;  30/37). 
Another  meaning  is  found  in  (he  slang  use  of  the  term  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  lower  classes,  Tliis  sl;mg  was  common  during  tVie 
period  ofl8l0  to  1850  (123/58).  Beetles  were  also  a  symbol 
of  life  after  death  because  of  their  birth  from  a  dung  ball 
(40/II-1446) . 

Bells .  V/hen  Esther,  Ada  and  Richfird  travel  westward  from 
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London  in  their  journey  to  Bleak  House,  they  are  cheered 
and  entranced  by  the  beauty  of  the  countryside  and  teams  of 
horses  with  red  trappings  and  jingling  bells  (VI),  The 
bells  are  associated  with  the  fairy  horses  which  were  decor¬ 
ated  with  bells  (159/186)*  The  association  serves  to  empha¬ 
size  the  contrast  between  the  reality  of  the  city  and  the 
fantasy  of  rural  areas  and  nature. 

The  contrast  betv/een  the  city  and  country  extends  in¬ 
to  an  allusion  to  the  difference  between  heaven  and  hell  in 
the  scene  of  the  trio's  arrival  at  Bleak  House «  "A  bell  was 
rung  as  we  drew  up,  and  amidst  the  sound  of  its  deep  voice 
in  the  still  air,  and  the  distant  barking  of  some  dogs,  and 
a  gush  of  light  from  the  opened  door,  and  the  smoking  and 
steaming  of  the  heated  horses,  and  the  quickened  beating  of 
our  own  hearts,  we  alighted  in  no  inconsiderable  confusion" 
(VI),  Here,  the  ringing  bell  carries  the  connotation  of  the 
bells  rung  by  the  porters  of  hell  as  the  boundary  is  crossed 
(159/37)*  This  inference  is  more  clear  in  the  light  of  the 
image  of  Bleak  House  as  a  labyrinth,  the  symbol  of  heaven 
(45/166-67). 

Esther's  ring  of  keys  that  sound  like  little  bells  and 
the  suggestion  that  bell  ringing  be  used  to  right  the  wrongs 
in  Tom-All-Alone *s  carry  yet  another  connotation  (VI $  XLVI), 
In  these  two  scenes,  the  bells  are  viewed  in  their  protec¬ 
tive  power  and  the  belief  that  the  ringing  of  bells  would 
drive  away  evil  spirits  (159/37).  This  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  belief  in  the  power  of  iron  over  fairies  tmd  evil  spir¬ 
its  which  was  the  basis  for  bells  being  used  in  churches  to 
drive  evil  spirits  to  the  outside  of  the  cliurch  where  they 
turned  to  stone  and  became  gargoyles  (4/170), 

(See  Iron,) 

Biblical  allusions.  (See  Babel;  Bucke*t;  Chadband;  Death; 
Blood;  Jesus;  Jo;  Judgment  Day;  Krook;  Melchisedec;  Paradise; 
Hell;  Seal.) 

Bibo .  (See  Songs.) 

Birds .  The  use  of  folk-related  bird  imagery  is  extensive  in 
Bleak  House;  it  does  much  to  set  the  traits  of  the  charac- 
ters  (61/177-81 ) .  The  most  prominent  folklore  facts  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  birds  deal  witii  disguise  and  masked  identitv. 
Birds  iire  often  considered  tf'  be  disguised  fairies  (35/71)- 
In  this  sense,  the  contrast  of  the  worlds  of  fantasy  and  re¬ 
ality  is  s Lrengtheried  by  the  imprisonment  of  I^’iss  Elite's 
birds.  The  importance  of  such  an  association  is  also  seen 
with  respect  to  Esther  Summerson  and  Lawrence  Boythorn,  both 
of  whom  are  depicted  as  connected  with  the  world  of  the  su¬ 
pernatural  and  both  of  whom  have  pet  birds. 
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There  is  another  level  of  meaning  associated  with  re¬ 
lationships  of  birds  with  Kiss  Flite,  Esther  and  Lawrence 
Boythorn  in  the  fact  that  birds  were  traditional  folklore 
representations  of  departed  souls  (3/199;  113/6;  l4o/44-53). 
The  imagery  transfers  the  depiction  from  the  world  of 
fairies  to  the  world  of  man's  predicament.  Souls  are  seen 
either  in  bondage  and  subject  to  birds  of  prey  or  as  pets 
who  are  cared  for  and  nurtured.  In  this  aspect,  the  bird 
imagery  is  connected  to  Dickens's  comments  on  religion. 

The  imagery  of  birds  as  disguised  fairies  and  departed 
souls  is  carefully  interwoven  in  the  comment  by  Miss  Flite 
that  her  birds  have  died  over  and  over  again  (V).  Here,  the 
insinuation  is  of  the  dwindling  size  and  power  of  fairies 
when  they  change  shape  and  the  slow  disintegration  of  man's 
soul  through  multiple  deaths  (36/38). 

Dickens's  identification  of  Esther  Summerson  as  a 
blood  relation  of  Miss  Elite's  birds  is  given  added  dimen¬ 
sions  in  light  of  the  folklore  associations  noted  above  (V), 
Her  identification  is  also  an  example  of  Dickens's  use  of 
one  of  man's  most  primitive  forms  of  religion,  totemism, 
which  was  based  on  the  idea  of  man's  animal  ancestry  (52/ 
96-98). 

There  are  several  general  descriptions  of  birds  used 
throughout  the  novel;  birds  of  the  night;  birds  of  prey; 
birds  of  passage;  and  birds  of  ill  omen.  V/hen  the  people 
of  Leicester  Square  are  likened  to  birds  of  the  night,  the 
allusion  is  to  birds  such  as  crows,  ravens  £\nd  owls  (XXVI). 
These  birds  of  the  night  signify  solitide,  death,  511  omen 
and  sexual  exhaustion  (45/69;  130/8I).  The  imagery  of 
Grandfather  Smallweed  as  a  bird  of  prey  connotes  a  quality 
of  baseness  (45/l6).  The  identification  of  Lady  Dedlock  as 
a  bird  of  passage  involves  the  symbolism  of  birds  as  depart¬ 
ed  souls  and  the  renewal  theme  of  the  phoenix.  Her  death 
ultimately  is  necessary  for  renewal  ip  Esther's  life, 

(See  Canary;  Crow;  Goldfinch;  Jack-daw;  Lark;  Linnet; 
Magpie;  Poll-Pai'rot ;  Pidgeon;  Rook;  Sparrow;  and  Starling.) 

Black.  Most  of  the  references  to  the  color  black  are  used 
in  the  traditional  sense  of  signifying  guilt  and  death  (30/ 
4l).  The  images  include  black  nightmares,  black  suspicion, 
gloomy  black  houses  and  the  river  made  black  by  wharves  and 
shipping.  The  mix  of  contrasting  symbols  in  the  river, 
originally  a  symbol  of  baptism  and  renewal  and  now  meaning 
death  and  guilt,  reflects  the  stagnation  and  defilement  of 
the  city. 

Tulkinghorn's  black  clothes  tvid  the  judge's  black  robes 
carry  connotations  of  black  as  the  color  of  dress  associated 
with  the  devil  (80/l04),  Even  F-r.  Bucket  is  identified  as 
Having  a  devilish  aspect  by  the  description  of  a  man  in 
black  who  enters  a  room  without  noise  emd  apparently  v/ith- 
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out  going  through  doors  (XXII).  The  use  of  black  clothing  is 
related  to  theatrics  in  the  description  of  Wr.  Smallweed 
wearing  a  black  skull  cap  which  is  a  subtle  transference  of 
devil-like  characteristics  to  the  Jew, 

One  reference  to  the  color  black  is  drawn  from  liter¬ 
ary  sources.  The  description  of  Smallv/eed’s  grandparents 
as  sentinels  left  by  the  Black  Sergeant,  Death,  is  taken 
from  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  where  Hamlet  speaks  of  the  "fell 
sergeant,  Death" (132/V.ii. 3^7) • 

(See  Red.) 

Blaae,  Sparkle,  Sheen  and  Gloss.  The  naming  of  the  jewelers 
and  mercers  who  tend  to  the  Dodlock  society  shows  an  infer¬ 
ence  of  powers  associated  with  fairy  magic  loiown  as  "gla¬ 
mour"  (35/15)  •  Glamour,  from  the  word  aramarve.  is  a  mes¬ 
merism  or  enchantment  practiced  by  gypsies,  fairies,  witches 
and  Jews  (35/191). 

Blood.  John  Jarndyce  says  to  Richard  Carstone  "you  could 
never  care  for  me  in  cold  blood;  and  I  hope  you  will  always 
care  for  me,  cool  and  hot" (XXIV).  The  reference  here  is  to 
an  old  English  Proverb;  "Hot  love  is  soon  cold" ( 125/30) , 

Blue.  "Indeed,  sir!  I  should  have  thought  you  were  a  regu¬ 
lar  blue- jacket  myself" (XLVII ) ,  In  this  passage,  a  sea¬ 
going  doctor,  Alan  Woodcourt,  is  paid  a  compliment  by  Kr. 
George  who  thinks  Woodcourt  carries  himself  like  a  regular 
or  professional  sailor.  Blue- jacket  was  a  colloquial  term 
in  the  1800's  for  a  sailor  (123/69). 

(See  Fire. ) 

Bluff.  "However,  there  is  a  great  rejoicing  and  a  hearty 
company  and  infinite  enjoyment,  and  Hr,  George  comes  bluff 
and  martial  through  it  all  .  .  .  ."(LXIII).  The  connotation 
here  is  a  reference  to  Hr.  George's  military  deportment; 
bluff  was  a  slang  word  meaning  impressive  (123/71). 

Bogey .  Use  of  the  term,  bogey,  as  descriptive  of  Hr,  Krook 
is  a  perfect  example  of  Dickens’s  intent  to  show  how  things 
go  from  good  to  bad  by  degrees  (IOB/II3).  Originally,  the 
name,  like  Puck,  meant  God  and  orig,inat8d  in  the  Slavonic 
word  "Bog,"  which  meant  supreme  being  (55/1-24),  The  word 
evolved  through  an  association  wi  t.h  the  fairy  world  and  sub¬ 
sequent  Christian  influences  to  become  a  name  for  malicious 
goblins  and  ultimately,  the  devil  (3^/33).  Through  Uils  oun- 
nection  one  becomes  aware  of  I  r,  Krook’s  devilish  nature. 

(See  KrooK;  Slyboot.) 

Bones .  "One  had  only  to  fiuicy,  as  Richard  \/his.pered  to  Ada 
and  me  while  we  sl.ood  looking  in,  that  yonder  bones  in  a 
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corner,  piled  together  and  picked  very  clean,  were  the  bones 
of  clients,  to  make  the  picture  complete  (V).  The  associa¬ 
tion  created  is  that  of  a  crypt  with  bones  piled  in  the 
corners.  There  is  also  an  association  with  ogres  and  vam¬ 
pires,  the  anthropophagus  creatures  of  the  fairy  world  (3^/ 

315). 

Another  use  of  bones  appears  in  the  form  of  an  oath 
such  as,  "Oh,  Lord!  Oh,  dear  me!  Oh,  my  bones" (XXXIII) !  In 
medieval  times  it  was  common  to  swear  by  God's  bones  or  a 
saint's  bones. 

Boodle .  "Then  there  is  my  Lord  Boodle,  of  considerable  re- 
putatTon  with  his  party,  who  has  known  what  office  is  and 
who  tells  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  with  much  gravity,  after 
dinner,  that  h„  really  does  not  see  to  what  the  present  age 
is  tending" (XII) .  There  is  a  satiric  comment  in  the  choice 
of  this  character's  name?  a  Boodle  was  a  prayer  man  v/ho 
said  his  rosary  too  often  (104/238). 

Borioboola-Gha.  Along  with  the  subtle  inferences  of  names 
founded  in  folklore  or  other  traditions,  Dickens  also  made 
use  of  the  childish  comic  language  of  nonsense  words.  This 
name  for  an  African  country  of  such  great  interest  to  ^'!rs. 
Jellyby  is  £in  example. 

Bosh.  This  word  appears  several  times  in  the  speech  of  the 
characters  as  a  colloquial  exclamation.  It  meant  "nonsense" 
and  was  borrowed  from  the  gypsy  dialect  (21/I-165). 

Bovthorn.  Lawrence.  "But  it's  the  inside  of  the  man,  the 
warm  heart  of  the  man,  the  passion  of  the  man,  the  fresh 
blood  of  the  man  ....  His  language  is  as  sounding  as  his 
voice.  He  is  always  in  extremes,  perpetually  in  the  super¬ 
lative  degrees.  In  his  condemnation  !)e  is  all  ferocity. 

You  might  suppose  him  to  be  an  ogre  from  what  he  says,  and 
I  believe  he  has  the  reputation  of  one  with  some  people" 
(IX),  "He  was  not  only  a  very  handsome  old  gentleman  — ^ 
upright  and  stalwart  as  he  had  been  described  to  us  --  with 
a  massive  grey  head,  a  fine  composure  of  face  when  silent, 
a  figure  that  might  have  become  corpulent  bub  for  his  being 
so  continually  in  ernes t  that  he  gave  it  no  rest  ,  .  .  but 
he  v/as  such  a  true  gentleman  in  his  manner,  so  chivalrously 
polite,  his  face  was  lighted  by  a  smile  of  so  much  sweetness 
and  tenderness,  and  it  seemed  so  plain  that  he  had  nothing 
to  hide,  .  .  ,  "(IX).  Lawrence  Boy thorn  is  cast  as  the  most 
confident  and  beloved  character  in  the  nove'  .  However, 
there  is  more  to  him  than  meets  the  eye.,  j.rst,  there  is 
the  stark  contrast  betv/een  his  estate  and  that  of  the  Ded- 
locks.  Here  is  the  difference  between  the  vitality  of  na¬ 
ture  and  fantasy  and  the  cold,  frozen  death  of  society. 
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The  vitality  of  his  soul  is  also  seen  in  the  association 
between  him  cind  his  pet  canary. 

The  essence  of  Boythorn’s  goodness  and  his  relation  to 
the  fairy  world  is  strengthened  by  the  symbolic  name  he  is 
given.  Lawrence  means  one  who  is  laurel-crowned,  but  more 
significantly,  it  comes  from  Laurin,  the  name  of  the  fairy 
king  who  protected  roses  (104/105;  159/151).  This  connec¬ 
tion  is  more  expressive  in  light  of  the  description  of  the 
flowers  and  trees  that  surround  his  house  (See  Trees.) 

Possible  connotations  of  the  name  Boythorn  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  any  definitive  choice  is  highly  subjective.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  note  the  implication  of  "boy"  as  a 
slang  term  for  a  penis  and  the  reputation  of  the  thorn  tree 
for  having  great  curative  powers  and  being  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  fairies  (55/11-847-48;  123/87).  The  implication 
created  by  these  two  meanings  is  one  of  vitality  and  poten¬ 
cy  in  the  world  of  fantasy. 

(See  Ajcix;  Flowers;  Trees.) 

Brimstone.  Brimstone  is  one  of  the  adjectives  Grandfather 
Smallweed  is  fond  of  using  to  describe  others.  He  calls 
Mr.  George  a  brimstone  beast  and  berates  his  wife  as  a 
brimstone  chatterer  and  a  brimstone  pig  (XXI;  XXVII).  The 
immediate  association  made  by  the  reader  is  with  the  fire 
and  brimstone  of  hell’s  fires.  This  association  v/orks  well 
in  light  of  Smallweed *s  dislike  for  Mr,  George,  In  the  use 
of  brimstone  to  describe  Mrs,  Smallweed,  there  is  a  more 
subtle  connotation;  it  was  an  old  term  meaning  a  prostitute 
and  in  common  language  it  meant  a  woman  v/ho  was  violerit  and 
irascible  (21/1-181), 

Bucket.  Mr,  The  portrayal  of  Bucket  is  a  collage  of  images 
which  give  the  sense  of  his  being  a  magician  who  is  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  powers  of  evil 'and  capable  of  sur¬ 
viving  in  the  fairy  v/orld  of  fantasy  or  the  real  world  of 
society.  To  emphasize  this  ability.  Bucket  is  described  as 
a  tamed  lynx,  the  symbol  for  a  Magus  or  Persian  priest  (LXI; 
103/149). 

The  magical  pov/er  of  Bucket  is  further  emphasized  by 
his  description  as  an  angel  and  a  devil  and  his  ovm  admis¬ 
sion  that  he  is  "Angel  and  devil  by  turns,  .  ,  ,"(LIV_).  He 
is  neither  totally  good  nor  bad;  rather,  he  falls  into 
the  category  of  grey  witches  who  have  good  and  bad  powers 
( 27/91 ;  80/105).  His  image  as  a  grey  witch,  a  sorcerer  ^d 
a  conjurer  is  further  strengthened  by  his  actions.  In  his 
journey  into  the  depths  of  Toin-All-Alone's,  he  touches  a 
man  with  his  stick  and  the  man  disappears  (XXIl ) .  His  stick 
becomes  the  counterpart  of  the  magic  wand,  one  of  the  magi¬ 
cian’s  most  importtui  t  pieces  of  equipment  (147/77),  He  also 
has  the  power  to  appear  unexpectedly (3ee  Black). 
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Bucket  has  other  accoutrements  that  parallel  the  ma¬ 
gician’s  equipment  —  a  ring  and  a  diamond  brooch.  Magic 
rings  were  common  in  folktales  and  a  possible  source  for 
Dickens’s  use  of  the  ring  is  found  in  the  story, "The  En¬ 
chanted  Mist,"  where  pixies  give  a  man  a  gold  ring  that 
makes  hin  invisible  and  gives  him  the  power  to  see  through 
the  thickest  fog  so  he  can  defeat  an  evil  witch  ( 33/11“ 

646).  The  parallel  to  Bucket’s  powers  is  apparent.  The  al¬ 
lusion  fits  well  into  the  overall  theme  for  Bucket's  ring 
is  a  mourning  ring,  possibly  signifying  mourning  for  the 
dead  power  of  the  supernatural  world  and  faiitasy.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  ring,  he  carries  a  diamond  brooch j  in  folklore 
beliefs,  diamonds  are  a  most  powerful  talisman  and  are  often 
worn  into  battle  for  protection  (110/82), 

All  of  the  images  discussed  above  tend  to  cast  Bucket 
as  a  hero  above  the  normal  race  of  men.  His  portrayal  as 
an  avenger  and  a  protector  is  enhanced  by  his  identification 
as  Jupiter  (LIV),  Jupiter  was  a  great  protector  of  city  and 
state  who  could  warn  and  punish t  symbol i7.ed  justice,  good 
faith  and  honor;  and  protected  youth  (112/203) »  The  mixture 
of  supernatural  power,  mythic  hero  and  removal  from  the  cast 
of  normal  men  is  rounded  out  by  giving  him  a  timeless  quali¬ 
ty;  "Time  and  place  cannot  bind  Mr.  Bucket.  Like  a  man  in  the 
abstract,  he  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  --  but,  very 
unlike  mt\n  indeed,  he  is  here  again  the  next  day"(LIII), 

(See  Angels;  Familiars;  and  Witches.) 

Buffv.  Guffv.  Duffy,  etc.  There  is  a  subtle  satiric  com¬ 
ment  in  the  naming  of  the  Right  Honourable  William  Buffy, 

M.P.,  and  his  friends  (XII),  All  of  the  names  are  slang  for 
less  thjin  attractive  characteristics;  buffy  means  dumb; 
duffy  is  a  quartern  of  gin;  a  cuff  is  a  foolish  old  man; 
huff  means  to  rob  violently;  luff  means  low  or  vulgar  talk; 
muff  is  a  term  connoting  a  wealmess  of  mind  and  was  used  by 
Dickens  in  1837  to  mean  a  clumsy,  stupid  person;  and  puff 
was  a  term  which  meant  a  decoy  at  a  gambling  house  or  a 
sodomist. (123/102,  24?,  197,  348,  498,  54o,  665).  The  pic¬ 
ture  drawn  of  the  members  of  Parliament  would  have  brought 
smirks  and  laughs  from  those  who  understood  the  language. 

Bu tterflies .  Harciu  okimpole  uses  the  proverb  "Butterflies 
are  free" ( VI) .  The  original  proverb  was  "Thought  is  free" 
(150/303).  Skimpole’s  statement  takes  on  more  meaning  v/hen 
one  considers  that  it  was  believed  that  butterflies  were 
the  souls  of  the  departed  (4o/XI-l4ii7 ) .  Thus,  his  comment 
is  that  only  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  free. 

Canary.  Lawrence  Boythorn's  pet  bird  is  a  canary  (IX), 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  other  birds  in  the 
story  and  Boythorn’s;  it  is  a  contrast  between  the  caged 
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and  hunted  souls  and  the  nurtured,  protected  souls. 

Candle.  Dickens  draws  on  slang  and  superstition  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  candle  in  Captain  Hawdon's  roomi  ""There's 
a  blessed  looking  candlel"  says  Tony,  pointing  to  the  heavi¬ 
ly  burning  taper  on  his  table  with  a  great  cabbage  head  and 
a  long  winding  sheet" (XXXII) .  A  soft  mass  of  wax  on  the  ta¬ 
per  was  called  a  cabbage  head,  but  the  term  was  also  a 
slang  expression  for  a  fool  (123/118).  A  winding  sheet  was 
the  name  given  to  a  broad  solid  mass  formed  by  the  grease 
from  a  guttering  candle  (l6o/2l4).  It  was  commonly  believed 
that  a  winding  sheet  on  a  lit  candle  was  a  warning  of  ap¬ 
proaching  death  (30/52).  Thus,  the  reader  would  have  been 
prepared  for  Krook's  death  by  the  presence  of  this  imagery. 

Cannibalism.  "Mr,  Vholes  and  his  relations  being  minor  can¬ 
nibal  chiefs  and  it  being  proposed  to  abolish  cannibalism, 
indignant  champions  were  to  put  the  case  bhust  Make  maneat¬ 
ing  unlawful,  and  you  starve  the  Vholeses" (XXXIX)!  The  idea 
of  cannibalism  and  men  eating  each  other  up  is  seen  several 
times  in  Bleak  house  with  the  most  obvious  references  being 
to  the  lawyer,  Mr.  Vholes.  It  is  also  presented  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Mr,  Krook’s  cat.  Lady  Jane,  The  motif  of  cannibal- 
is  predominant  in  folktales  and  relates  to  the  ancient  forms 
of  animal  worship  (l6l/38-48).  An  extension  of  cannibalism 
is  found  in  the  image  of  the  vampire  (161/49),  Also,  refer¬ 
ences  to  cannibalism  also  infer  some  reference  to  witches 
and  Jews  since  they  were  often  accused  of  cannibalism  and 
ritual  murders  (114/111), 

Carstone.  Richard.  "He  was  a  handsome  youth  with  an  ingen¬ 
uous  face  and  a  most  engaging  laugh;  and  after  she  had 
called  him  up  to  where  wo  sat,  he  stood  by  us,  in  the  light 
of  the  fire,  talking  gaily,  like  a  light-hearted  boy"(III), 

It  would  be  wrong  to  draw  too  close  a  parallel  between 
Richard  and  the  author,  but  some  consideration  cannot  be 
avoided  since  the  name,  Dickens,  means  son  of  Richard  (104/ 
234).  The  plausibility  of  association  is  strengtliened  by 
Richard's  comment  that  his  namesake  is  Whittington  (VI). 

Sir  Richard  Whittington  was  a  lord  mayor  of  London  v/hose  suc¬ 
cess  story  is  not  unlike  that  of  Charles  Dickens.  Of  speci- 
alinterest  is  the  fact  that  Whittington  was  responsible  for 
rebuilding  Newgate  Prison,  The  prison  became  Itnown  as  Whit¬ 
tington's  College  (1 23/955) • 

(See  Fortunatus.) 

Cat.  In  a  general  sense,  all  of  the  appearances  of  cats  or 
people  with  the  characteristics  of  cats  in  Bleak  House  oner- 
ate  within  the  framework  of  folklore  associations  as  witches, 
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witches*  familiars,  and  disguised  fairies  (35/71?  15/^8-9; 
113/18). 

The  most  prominent  cat  reference  is  of  course  Krook*s 
cat,  Lady  Jane.  With  her  grey  color  and  tigerish  claws 
she  is  more  menacing  than  a  normal  house  cat.  In  folklore, 
a  grey  cat  is  symbolic  of  the  bridge  between  good  ard  evil 
and  signifies  the  union  of  the  interior  and  exterior 
forces  (5V13I-32).  Lady  Jane  is  also  used  to  present  ot- 
other  reference  to  cannibalism  and  vampirism  when  fear  is 
expressed  of  leaving  her  with  Captain  Hawdon’s  corpse  (XI). 

It  was  beieved  that  a  cat  jumping  over  a  dead  body  could 
cause  vampirism  (30/5^)* 

It  is  interesting  that  Krook  should  be  described  as 
dealing  in  cat-skins  (V).  In  old  practices  of  magic,  the 
sacrifice  of  cats  was  associated  with  a  ritual  known  as 
"taigheirm."  This  practice  was  rampant  in  England  and 
other  parts  of  Europe  during  the  seventeenth  century  ajr\d 
called  for  the  sacrifice  of  cats  in  order  to  invoke  devil¬ 
ish  spirits  who  took  the  forms  of  the  dead  cats  (55/II- 
597-98). 

There  is  also  a  note  of  ribald  comedy  in  the  references 
to  Caddy  and  Rosa  as  "silly  puss" (XXX;  XLVII).  The  phrase 
carries  a  double  meaning?  in  one  sense  it  refers  simply  to 
a  small  cat?  in  another,  it  was  a  slang  term  for  the  female 
pudend  (I23/671).  This  slang  use  was  current  in  Dickens's 
time  and  would  have  been  perceived  as  a  double  entendre. 

(See  Lady  Jane.) 

Centaur.  The  association  of  Sir  Leicester’s  carriage  horses 
to  centaurs  gives  a  sense  of  life  separated  from  the  normal 
levels  of  existence  (XII).  There  is  also  a  derogatory  con¬ 
notation  in  the  fact  that  centaurs  were  half-mari  and  half¬ 
horse  and  were  symbolic  of  lechery  and  drunkenness  (112/ 
161-62). 

Chadband.  Kr.  (See  Bark?  Bear;  Vessel.) 

Chain.  "I  might  tell  you  that  you  don’t  loiow  your  own  minds 
yet,  that  a  thousand  things  may  happen  to  divert  you  from 
one  another,  that  it  is  well  this  chain  of  flowers  you  have 
taken  up  is  very  easily  broken,  or  it  might  become  a  chain 
of  lead”(XIII).  This  warning  by  John  Jarndyce  embodies  cus¬ 
tom  and  superstition?  the  custom  is  that  of  newly  engaged 
couples  wearing  flowers  as  an  external  sign  of  their  engage¬ 
ment  (55/1-123).  The  superstition  concerns  the  properties  of 
lead,  a  metal  believed  to  be  used  by  witches  in  destructive 
charms  (IO2/II-610) . 

Changling.  Changlings  were  left  by  fairies  in  the  place  of 
human  babies  that  were  kidnapped.  They  were  either  ancient, 
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withered  fairies  or  pieces  of  wood  carved  to  look  like  the 
human  babies  (3V69-70).  Usually,  changlings  were  pale 
green  in  color  (35/7-B). 

(See  Smallweed.) 

Charley.  The  choice  of  name  for  this  little  orphan  girl  is 
most  appropriate,  Charley  means  strong,  but  in  a  very  rough 
way  (104/43).  In  the  language  of  the  street  Charley  meant 
a  nightwatchman  and  when  capitalized,  meant  a  fox  (123/l4l). 
All  of  these  strong,  adult  connotations  are  engendered  in 
Charley  the  child  who  has  survived  and  supported  her  family 
in  the  world. 

Charmers .  "Ancient  charmers  with  skeleton  throats  and 
peachy  cheeks  that  have  a  rather  ghastly  bloom  upon  them 
seen  by  daylight,  when  indeed  these  fascinating  creatures 
look  like  Death  tmd  the  Lady  fused  together,  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  men"(LVI).  This  description  of  the  ladies  of  society 
connotes  elements  of  enchantment  and  magic  that  parallel  the 
fairy  magic  Icnown  as  "glamour" .  Death  and  the  Lady  was  a 
common  Renaissance  motif  that  generally  depicted  a  skeleton 
and  a  female  figure  (63/965).  One  cannot  help  drawing  a 
parallel  to  the  figures  found  in  Coleridge's  poem  "The  Rhyme 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  who  cast  dice  for  the  fate  of  the 
mariner.  The  identification  as  charmers  also  connotes  con¬ 
juring  and  the  invocation  of  evil  spirits, 

(See  Circle?  Enchantment.) 

Chut.  This  exclamation,  which  is  used  by  Mademoiselle  Hor- 
tense,  was  underv/orld  slang  used  when  a  policeman  was  ap¬ 
proaching  and  meant  "be  quiet" (124/1 26 ) ,  This  phrase  would 
have  alerted  a  knowledgeable  reader  to  Hortense's  less  than 
trustworthy  nature  and  her  possible  role  as  a  criminal, 

Circ] e .  References  to  magic  circles  occur  in  two  scenes. 
First,  in  a  description  of  Chancery j  "Shirking  and  shark¬ 
ing  in  all  their  many  varieties  have  been  broadcast  by  the 
ill-fated  cause?  and  even  those  who  have  contemplated  its 
history  f  the  outermost  circle  of  such  evil  have  been  in¬ 
sensibly  tempted  into  a  loose  way  of  letting  bad  things 
alone  to  take  their  own  bad  course,  .  .  ."(I),  The  reference 
appears  again  iu  the  description  of  John  darndyce's  dealings 
with  Chancery  where  his  immunity  to  the  hurts  and  pains  caused 
by  the  lawsuit  results  because  "he  has  resolutely  kept  him¬ 
self  outside  the  circle.  ,  .  ."(XXXVII),  These  references 
to  magic  circles  allude  to  those  used  by  magicians  and  con¬ 
jurers  for  invoking  evil  spirits.  Once  the  spirits  have 
been  called  forth,  the  conjurer  must  stay  within  the  inner¬ 
most  circle  lest  he  come  under  attack  from  the  spirits  (14?/ 
158-66), 
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Clare.  Ada.  A  myriad  of  related  images  is  used  to  create 
her  character.  Her  name  identifies  the  essence  of  her 
heingj  Clare  comes  from  a  Latin  word,  clarus .  meaning  clear, 
bright,  or  shining  (l4l/l23).  Like  her  namesake,  St.  Clara, 
she  dedicatrs  her  life  to  others  (l4l/l26). 

The  name,  Ada,  is  one  of  the  most  loved  names  in  Eng¬ 
land}  it  means  rich  gift  and  blessed  happiness  ( l4 1/153-54) , 
The  idea  of  Ada  as  the  epitome  of  the  blessed  happiness  is 
emphasized  by  her  description  as  a  typical  folk  ballad 
heroine  with  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes  (III}  70/2).  Harold 
Skimpole  describes  Ada  as  being  like  a  beautiful  star  which 
infers  she  is  a  light  shining  in  the  darkness  signifying 
the  forces  of  the  spirit  struggling  against  the  forces  of 
darkness(LX}  45/295). 

Although  Ada's  image  is  that  of  the  heroine,  there  are 
also  indications  that  she  will  not  obtain  the  expected 
happy  ending.  The  first  comes  in  her  description  as 
Esther’s  pet  (III).  Given  the  witch-like  characteristics 
in  Lady  Dedlock  and  Esther,  the  identification  as  a  pet  im¬ 
plies  a  status  much  like  that  of  a  witch's  familiar  (147/16), 
Also,  it  was  a  folk  belief  that  if  a  girl  has  a  great  deal 
of  hair,  she  would  marry  a  poor  man  (55/1-275),  Ada's  un¬ 
fortunate  future  is  also  forshadowed  by  the  belief  that  a 
woman  should  not  marry  a  man  whose  surname  begins  with  the 
Same  letter  as  her  own}  therefore,  there  can  be  no  happi¬ 
ness  for  Clare  and  Carstone  (27/14), 

(See  Gold,  Hair,) 

Clock,  Clocks  as  predominant  fixtures  in  Bleak  House  em¬ 
phasize  the  contrast  between  the  world  of  reality  and  the 
world  of  the  supernatural  because  there  is  no  element  of 
time  in  fairyland  (I6I/13),  Clocks  and  time  also  serve  to 
function  as  messengers  of  foreboding  (28/427}  127/427), 
Dickens's  sense  of  clocks  seems  to  be  similar  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  prompting  the  inscription  of  many  sundials  with  mes¬ 
sages  to  indicate  the  "flight  of  time  and  the  brevity  of 

life  (3/191). 

There  are  several  cliches  concerning  clocks  in  the 
novel.  The  first  is  Boythorn's  description  of  Sir  Leicester 
as  one  who  "carries  himself  like  an  eight  day  clock  at  all 
times,  like  one  of  a  race  of  eight-day  clocks  in  gorgeous 
cases  that  never  go  and  never  v/ent,  ,  .  ,  "(XVIII).  In  an¬ 
other  instance,  Krook  is  described  as  sleeping  "like  one 
o'clock"  (XX).  This  phrase  was  popular  before  1847  and  was 
originally  used  as  "like  one  o'clock  of  a  horse's  movement" 
to  indicate  a  rapid  movement  (123/483).  In  another  scene, 
Dickens  refers  to  Mr,  Tulkinghom  talking  with  the  clock 
(XLVIII).  There  is  a  parallel  to  this  description  on  the 
German  proverbi  "Zeit  ist  der  beste  Rathgeber . "  which  trans¬ 
lates  1  "Time  is  the  best  counsellor"  ( 29/19 0) . 
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Time  is  affected  by  the  supernatural  when  Tulkinghorn 
is  murdered.  At  his  death  "there  is  one  dog  howling  like  a 
demon  —  the  church-clocks,  as  if  they  were  startled  too, 
begin  to  strike,"  (XLVIII),  The  howl  of  a  dog  was  thought 
to  be  the  voice  of  the  dead  this  supernatural  cry  startles 
the  clocks  (159/26?).  Their  surprise  ir  noted  in  their 
ringing  in  unison:  the  clocks  of  London  were  notorious  for 
not  agreeing  at  any  time  (80/81), 

Cod.  "Why,  what  a  cod's  head  and  shoulders  I  am.  ..." 

(VI) ,  John  Jarndyce  says  this  after  having  been  reminded 
that  Harold  Skimpole  is  a  child.  "A  cod's  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders"  was  a  nineteenth-century  colloquial  term  for  a  fool 
(123/167).  The  irony  is  in  Jarndyce  calling  himself  a 
fool  while  discussing  the  real  fool,  Skimpole. 

Constancy.  "Constaiicy  in  love  is  a  good  thing,  but  means 
nothing,  is  nothing,  without  constancy  in  every  kind  of  ef¬ 
fort"  (XIII),  In  this  proverb,  Dickens  has  inverted  the 
original  meaning  found  in  two  forms:  first,  "for  in  my  af¬ 
fections  shall  there  be  no  staidness  but  in  unstaidness" 
in  "Love's  Metamorphosis"}  second.  Swift's  use  in  "Essay 
Upon  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind,"  that  stated  "There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  constant  but  inconstancy"  (150/IO8). 

Constant.  John  Jarndyce  says,  "Constaiit  dropping  will  wear 
away  a  stone,  and  constant  coaching  will  wear  out  a  Dame 
Durden"  (L).  The  allusion  here  is  to  an  old  proverb  which 
states  that  "Constant  dropping  will  wear  av/ay  a  stone"  (5/ 
112). 

Crow.  The  symbolism  of  solitude  associated  with  the  crow 
is  transferred  to  man's  environment  when  Mr.  Snagsby  sees  a 
crow  flying  over  Chancery  Lane  and  L.incoln's  Inn  Fields 

(xi  45/69). 

When  Grandfather  Smallweed  is  described  as  a  crow  the 
implication  is  that  he  is  like  the  crow  who  eats  the  flesh 
of  dead  animals  and  has  a  sinister  nature  (XXVI;  l4o/82-84). 

Crumlinwallinwer .  This  is  another  of  the  comical  words  in- 
vented  by  Dickens  and  is  used  for  the  title  of  a  supposed 
work  of  Welsh  literature  (XXX),  The  comic  effect  can  be  seen 
if  "wer"  is  thought  of  as  the  sea  and  the  word  is  pronounced 
as  "Crumbling  Wall  in  the  Wer," 

Cut.  In  the  world  of  street  language,  cut  meant  to  talk  or 
speak  (123/200),  Coavinses  says,  "Cut  away,  theni"  when 
Harold  Skimpole  asks  a  question  (VI),  Jenny's  husband  says, 
"Gut  it  short  and  i  11  her"  (LVII).  In  both  cases,  the 
language  suits  the  class  of  the  speaker. 
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Dancer.  Daniel  and  Mrs.  Elwes.  After  his  death,  people  as¬ 
sociate  Mr.  Krook  with  Daniel  Dancer  and  Mrs.  Elwes,  two 
famous  eighteenth-century  misers  (XXXIX;  63/963). 

Dancinp.  Shoes.  When  Miss  Elite  walks  twenty  miles  in  a  pair 
of  worn  out  dancing  shoes  to  see  Esther,  the  reader  immedi¬ 
ately  makes  a  mental  comparison  with  the  dancing  school  of 
Prince  Turveydrop  (XXXV).  There  is  a  more  subtle  connota¬ 
tion;  witches,  goblins  and  elves  were  fond  of  dancing  which 
circumstance  suggests  a  special  kinship  between  Miss  Elite 
and  Esther  (30/70). 

Dame  Durden.  Esther  Summerson  is  repeatedly  termed  Dame 
Durden.  This  is  an  allusion  to  a  character  in  comic  street 
songs  who  was  habitually  the  butt  of  jokes  and  was  ill- 
treated  (9/160), 

Dame  Trot.  This  nickname  for  Esther  Summerson  is  a  close 
parallel  to  the  aspects  implied  by  the  name,  Mother  Hubbard 

t 117/320-21). 

(See  Mother  Hubbard.) 

Day.  References  to  the  day  appear  in  several  proverbial 
phrases  and  are  related  to  ideas  about  time  (See  Clock), 

In  dealing  with  Harold  Skimpole,  Coavinses  says, "I’d  know 
if  you  wos  missed  to-day,  you  wouldn’t  be  missed  to-morrow. 

A  day  makes  no  such  odds"  (VI),  Here,  the  old  proverb, 

"What  a  day  may  bring,  a  day  may  take  away,"  is  inverted 
but  the  meaning  is  retained  (5/137). 

Hat'old  Skimpole  remarks  that  "the  best  way  to  lengthen 
the  day  is  to  steal  a  few  tiours  of  night,  .  ,  .  "(VI).  The 
origin  of  this  remark  seems  to  be  an  old  saying  that  "An 
hour  in  the  morning,  before  breakfast,_  is  worth  two  all  the 
rest  of  the  day”  (5/315).  The  intent  of  the  saying  is  in¬ 
verted,  however,  for  Skimpole  is  referring  to  staying  awake 
late , 

Death.  Death  is  as  much  a  character  in  the  novel  as  the 
humans  and  animals,  Dickens's  use  of  death  is  consonant 
with  the  meaning  found  in  the  Tarot,  where  death  is  seen  as 
the  end  of  an  epoch,  a  rebirth  and  an  ultimate  liberation 
(45/74), 

(See  Blackv  Deadj  Dedlock*,  Eirej  Ghostsj  Grass*,  Hearse; 
Krook;  Mausoleum;  Muffled  Drums;  Songs,) 

Dedlock.  .Mar  bury.  Although  Mar  bury  is  not  one  of  the  prime 
characters,  there  are  some  connotations  associated  with  his 
name  that  apply  to  the  other  Dedlocks,  "Mar”  carries  mean¬ 
ings  of  lord  and  lamous  (104/105,  270).  Combined  with 
"bury,"  the  suggestion  is  that  of  a  famous  lord  who  is 
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buried, 

Dedlock  works  on  two  levels  of  meaning.  The  most  ap¬ 
parent  is  that  of  a  deadlock  as  an  impasse.  In  this  sense, 
the  family  is  locked  in  their  life  and  show  neither  pro¬ 
gress  nor  regression.  On  a  more  subtle  level,  the  name  im¬ 
plies  a  prison  hospital  providing  a  double  meaning  of  the 
Deblocks  being  sickness  imprisoned  and  also  a  slight  infer¬ 
ence  to  Dickens's  personal  background  (123/210,  489s  See 
Carstone,  Richard). 


Dedlock.  Lady.  As  with  all  of  the  major  characters.  Lady 
Dedlock  comprises  an  assortment  of  images.  She  is  placed 
on  a  level  above  ordinary  men  by  allusions  to  animism, 
mythology  and  the  fairy  world.  In  one  instance,  she  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  exhausted  deityt  "Lady  Dedlock  is  always  the 
same  exhausted  deity,  surrounded  by  worshippers,  and  terri¬ 
bly  liable  to  be  bored  to  death,  even  while  presiding  at  her 
own  shrine  ."(XII) .  There  is  a  sense  of  proud  indifference 
which  Dickens  had  used  before  in  the  illustrations  for 
Dombev  ^d  Son  to  denote  a  spark  of  the  devil  in  a  charac- 
ter  (36/17).  This  proud  indifference  is  accentuated  by  the 
narrator's  comment  that  "Even  in  the  thinking  of  her  endur¬ 
ance,  she  drew  her  habitual  air  of  proud  indifference  a- 
boLit  her  like  a  veil,  though  she  soon  cast  it  off  again," 
(XXXVI) . 

The  element  of  pride  in  Lady  Dedlock  is  restated  se¬ 
veral  times j  she  is  likened  to  Nimrod,  the  king  who  built 
the  Tower  of  Babel  and  fell  victim  to  his  own  pride (XXV j 
102/11-1121)?  she  is  described  by  Bob  Stables  as  "the  best 
groomed  woman  in  the  whole  stud"  alluding  to  the  horse  as  a 
symbol  of  power  and  pride  (XXVIII;  40/X-1352);  and  her  pen 
name  with  Captain  Hawdon  is  identified  as  "Honoria,"  the 
Latin  word  meaning  honor  (LIV;  l4l/4l0).  The  implications 
of  her  pen  name  can  be  found  in  its  use  in  other  pieces  of 
literature.  The  most  relevant  example  is  found  in  Dryden's 
poem, "Theodore  and  Honoria,"  which  had  its  origins  in  Boc¬ 
caccio's  Decameron  where  Honoria,  a  fair  and  haughty  woman, 
is  forced  to  accept  a  lover's  advances  because  of  a  recur¬ 
ring  vision  (l4l/4l4). 

Lady  Dedlock's  pride  is  possibly  caused  by  her  beauty. 
One  of  the  images  in  the  development  of  her  character  is 
that  of  her  likeness  to  Venus  rising  from  the  ocean  (LIV). 
Venus  symbolized  spiritual  love  and  sexual  attraction;  the 
image  is  drawn  from  Botticelli's  painting,  "The  Birth  of 
Venus,"  which  is  based  on  Hesiod's  account  that  Venus 
sprang  naked  from  the  sea  (18/122;  45/340),  The  spiritual 
love  associated  with  Lady  Dedlock's  depiction  as  Venus  is 
emphasized  by  the  comment  that  "She  is  perfectly  well-bred. 
If  she  could  be  translated  to  heaven  to-morrow,  she  might 


)e  expected  to,  ascend  without  any  rap,tur,e,"(II) .  This  al¬ 
lusion  places  her  in  the  company  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
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The  contrast  between  Lady  Dedlock's  exterior  haughti¬ 
ness  and  inward  goodness  is  shown  in  her  having  cold  hands: 
"She  gave  me  her  hand,  and  its  deadly  coldness,  so  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  enforced  composure  of  her  features,  deepened 
the  fascination  that  overpowered  me. "(XXXVI),  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  her  cold  hands  lay  in  an  old  belief  still  extant 
today  that  cold  hands  denote  a  warm  heart  (55/1-286), 

The  presence  of  opposites  in  Lady  Dedlock's  character 
is  highlighted  by  her  comparison  to  a  bird  of  passage(XL), 

She  is  likened  to  the  phoenix  and  by  extension,  death  and 
rebirth.  She  is  the  beauty  of  nature  and  fantasy  impri¬ 
soned  in  the  death  of  societyj  her  ultimate  freedom  is  in 
death . 

Dedlock.  Sir  Leicester.  The  identification  of  Sir  Leicester 
as  a  "magnificent  refrigerator"  serves  to  emphasize  the 
cold  death  of  society  which  is  totally  without  fantasy: 

"he  conceives  it  utterly  impossible  that  anything  can  be 
wanting!  in  any  direction,  by  anyone  who  has  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  received  under  that  roof;  and  in  a  state  of  su¬ 
blime  satisfaction,  he  moves  among  the  company,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  refrigerator. " (XL) .  In  a  very  real  sense,  he  has  in¬ 
sulated  himself  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  An  indica¬ 
tion  of  his  frozen  poverty  of  imagination  is  seen  in  his 
depiction  as  a  poor  infant(LIV),  He  3s  as  much  of  a  waif 
as  Charley  and  Jo, 

The  most  interesting  part  of  his  character  is  seen  in 
paralleling  him  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  found  his 
way  into  the  Mother  Goose  stories  as  Peter  Piper  (145/153-4). 
The  good  earl  had  a  penchant  for  women  and  v/as  secretly 
married  while  he  was  wooing  the  queen.  In  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  his  quest  for  power  and  status  with  the  queen,  he  mur¬ 
dered  his  wife.  Ultimately,  he  was  banished  by  the  queen. 
Dickens  used  the  same  circumstances  in  creating  Sir 
Leicester;  he  courted  the  power  and  influence  of  society, 
the  ancient  charmers  Dickens  describes  as  Death  and  the 
Lady,  In  the  process,  his  vanity  was  as  much  responsible 
for  Lady  Dedlock's  death  as  her  own  fault.  He  gains  the 
queen,  position  and  power,  and  loses  his  wife. 

Dedlock.  Volumnia.  "She  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  at 
Bath  among  appalling  old  gentlemen  with  thin  legs  and  nan¬ 
keen  trousers,  and  is  of  high  standing  in  that  dreary  city. 
But  she  is  a  little  dreaded  elsewhere  in  consequence  of  an 
indiscreet  profusion  in  the  article  of  rouge  and  persistency 
in  an  obsolete  pearl  necklace  like  a  rosary  of  little 
bird's-eggs, " (XXVII) .  Readers  who  are  versed  in  the  works 
of  Chaucer  would  immediately  form  a  very  tenuous  connection 
between  Volumnia  and  the  Wife  of  Bath  and  the  Prioress.  In 
this  respect,  Volumnia  appears  to  be  a  composition  of  all 
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of  the  vanities  found  in  Chaucer's  women.  The  reference  to 
her  periodic  visits  as  resurrections  alludes  to  the  fame  of 
the  water  springs  of  Bath  as  having  r -/storative  powers. 

The  reference  to  her  pearl  necklace  as  being  like  a  string 
of  bird’s  eggs  alludes  to  an  ancient  belief  that  such  eggs 
were  to  be  relished  as  a  source  of  food  (6/1).  This  image 
extends  into  connotations  of  cannibalism  and  Volumnia  be¬ 
comes  an  image  of  a  bird  of  prey  who  feasts  on  weaker  birds. 

Demon .  "By  the  noisome  ways  through  which  they  descended 
into  that  pit,  they  gradually  emerge  from  it,  the  crowd 
flitting,  and  whistling,  and  skulking  about  them  until  they 
come  to  the  verge,  where  restoration  of  the  bull's-eyes  is 
made  to  Darby.  Here  the  crowd,  like  a  concourse  of  impri¬ 
soned  demons,  turns  back,  yelling,  and  is  seen  no  more." 
(XXII).  In  this  scene,  Dickens  has  created  a  journey  into 
the  pit  of  hell  with  the  constable  as  the  guiding  angel  and 
the  people  as  a  swarm  of  demons  who  cannot  proceed  father 
than  the  limits  of  hell.  This  is  similar  to  the  scene 
found  in  Dante's  Inferno,  the  Aeneid  by  Virgil  and  the  jour¬ 
ney  of  Orpheus j  it  is  also  symbolic  of  a  journey  into  the 
subconcious  (45/157),  The  parallel  which  is  created  is  that 
of  the  darkness,  stench  and  poverty  of  the  city  as  being 
commensurate  with  the  unknown  hcrror  and  darkness  of  the 
subconscious  and  both  being  a  manifestation  of  hell.  This 
was  a  theme  which  would  become  more  prominent  as  Dickens 
moved  through  his  novels  to  his  final  piece,  The  Mystery  of 
Edwin  Drood. 

Devil.  Throughout  Bleak  House  and  other  novels  by  Dickens, 
imagery  associated  with  the  devil  is  used  to  create  char¬ 
acters  of  evil  intent  and  to  point  up  evil  in  men's  lives 
and  society.  There  is  a  deep  traditidn  of  the  figure  of 
the  devil  in  both  literature  and  drama;  through  traditional 
representations,  the  characteristics  of  the  devil  were 
transferred  to  the  Jew  as  the  embodiment  of  the  devil  in¬ 
carnate  (100/132-33) •  The  Jews  have  been  linked  with  the 
devil  since  the  early  days  of  the  church  and  as  a  result  of 
this  association,  Jews  had  a  reputation  for  practicing  evil 
and  witchcraft  (114/108). 

Reference  to  the  devil  is  seen  in  the  opening  pages 
when  the  son  of  Chancery  is  identified  as  the  accoutant- 
general  and  Chancery's  father  is  the  devil  (IX).  The  old 
superstition  that  Jews  were  sons  of  the  devil  gives  Chancery 
the  connotation  of  being  an  incubus  (155/133;  158/178-79). 

The  connection  between  Chancery  and  the  devil  extends 
into  the  practices  of  magic  in  the  imagery  associated  with 
the  tools  of  courtj  "It's  the  mace  and  seal  upon  the  table 
.  .  .  .  Draw  people  on,  my  dear.  Draw  peace  out  of  them. 
Sense  out  of  them.  Good  qualities  out  of  them.  I  have 
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felt  them  even  drawing  my  rest  away  in  the  night.  Cold  and 
glittering  devils" (XXXV) J  Dickens  draws  a  loose  parallel 
to  the  magician's  tools,  the  "seal  of  secrets”  and  the 
knife  (147/242-50).  Additionally,  there  is  a  connotation 
of  the  extreme  horror  which  is  cold,  calculating,  and  un¬ 
feeling. 

There  are  many  allusions  to  devils  in  the  characters 
of  the  story  including  Hawdon,  Quale,  Smallweed  and  Krook. 
Perhaps  the  most  persistent  is  the  imagery  associated  with 
Tulkinghorn.  Mr.  George  speaks  of  Smallweed *s  friend  who 
lives  in  the  city  and  whose  name  begins  with  "D,  comrade, 
and  you're  about  right  respecting  the  bond, "(XXI).  Again, 
Mr,  George  meets  Smallweed  unexpectedly  and  when  Mr.  Small¬ 
weed  asks  if  he  is  surprised  to  see  him,  Mr.  George  says, 
"Ishould  hardly  have  been  more  surprised  to  have  seen  your 
friend  in  the  city,  .  ,  ,”(XXVI),  These  allusions  continue 
until  the  reader  senses  an  association  between  the  firend, 
the  devil  and  the  city  as  an  image  of  hell.  Tulkinghorn  is 
finally  identified  as  the  "friend  in  the  city"  and  the 
imagery  of  the  devil  is  extended  to  him  (XXVII),  This  as¬ 
sociation  also  provides  the  reader  with  an  indication  of 
richard  Garstone's  fate  by  the  fact  Richard  has  done  some 
business  with  the  "friend  in  the  city"  (XXVI), 

Dickens  draws  on  military  tradition  to  add  an  ironic 
note  to  Richard's  situation  by  showing  him  beating  the 
devil's  tattoo  with  his  boot (XXXIX),  This  was  a  slang  term 
for  an  impatient  tapping  or  drumming  on  a  table  or  floor 
(123/217),  At  this  point  Richard  is  slowly  being  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  devil  and  his  conversion  from  good  to  bad 
progresses  from  an  association  with  the  devil  to  a  death  at 
the  hands  of  Vholes,  the  vampire. 

Dickens  also  draws  on  devil  lore  in  creating  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  characters.  It  is  interesting  that  in  the 
exchange  between  Smallweed  and  Mr,  George,  Mr,  George  men¬ 
tions  the  devil  by  name  in  phrases  such  as  "Devil  doubt 
him,"  and  Smallweed  stops  short  of  speaking  the  devil's 
name  when  he  says, "In  the  name  of  the  — "(XXI),  This  care¬ 
fulness  with  the  name  of  the  devil  reinforces  Smallweed 's 
fear  and  repsect  of  evil  and  Mr.  George's  goodness  and  lack 
of  fear.  Later  in  the  novel,  Jenny's  husband  uses  the 
phrase,  "Devil  a  bit,"  which  was  a  jocular  negative  current 
in  1850  and  used  in  Punch  and  Judy  shows  (LVIIj  123/216). 

Diamonds.  Diamonds  are  associated  with  Mr.  Bucket.  Their 
symbolism  was  that  of  innocence,  invulnerable  faith,  and 
brilliant  light  (30/75;  45/77). 

(See  Bucket.) 

Dice .  When  Mr.  Bucket  realizes  his  mistake  in  the  hunt  for 
Lady  Dedlock,  Esther  asks  if  he  is  rexurning  to  London  and 
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he  answers,  "Straight  back  as  a  die"  (LVII).  This  could  be 
recognized  as  a  parallel  to  Caesar's  resolution  to  return 
to  Rome  and  his  decision  to  cross  the  Rubicon. 

Pis appear ance.  "Leaving  this  address  (delivered  like  a  se¬ 
pulchral  message)  ringing  in  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  the 
very  little  counsel  drops,  and  the  fog  knows  him  no  more. 
Everybody  looks  for  him.  Nobody  can  see  him"  (I).  In  this 
passage,  Dickens  combines  many  of  the  elements  of  folklore 
that  are  at  work  in  the  novel j  the  dwindling  size  and  power 
of  the  fairies}  the  messages  from  the  world  of  the  superna¬ 
tural}  the  obscuration  of  the  fog}  and  the  theme  of  loss  of 
identity.  The  element  od  dosappearance  is  associated  with 
the  sense  of  enchantment  that  pervades  the  novel. 

(See  Bucket}  Enchantment}  Fairies}  Fog!  Jo}  Nemo} 
Spontaneous  Combustion.) 

Dog.  Dickens  uses  dogs  in  association  with  his  characters 
to  denote  a  connection  with  the  supernatural  and  as  an  in¬ 
dicator  of  guilt(19/242) .  Dogs  and  horses  were  believed  to 
have  the  ability  to  see  ghosts  by  the  use  of  second  sight 
(113/4).  This  aspect  of  the  superiority  of  animals  is  se'^n 
in  the  parallel  drawn  between  Jo  and  the  drover's  dogi  "He 
and  Jo  listen  to  the  music,  probably  with  much  the  same 
amount  of  animal  satisfaction}  likewise  as  to  awakened  as¬ 
sociation,  aspiration,  or  regret,  melancholy  or  joyful  ref¬ 
erence  to  things  beyond  the  senses,  they  are  probably  upon 
a  par.  But,  otherwise,  how  far  above  the  human  listener  is 
the  brute" (XVI )J  This  allusion  places  the  dog  above  men 
and  relates  to  the  ancient  belief  in  totemism  (l6l/55). 

The  relationship  between  humans  and  animals  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  reference  to  dogs  and  horses  having  human 
thoughts  (VII).  The  blurred  vision  of  man  and  his  defiled 
situation  is  mirrored  in  the  depiction  of  the  dogs  and 
horses  splattered  with  mud  (I). 

Although  the  modern  reader  often  associates  dogs  with 
thoughts  of  friendship  and  companionship,  the  reader  of 
Dickens's  day  would  have  associated  images  of  dogs  with  the 
lower  classes  and  disgust}  the  then  current  image  of  dogs 
was  associated  with  the  imagery  of  dogs  found  in  the  Bible 
where  vagabond  dogs  were  viewed  with  disgust  (90/290).  In 
this  sense,  Mr.  Snagsby  appears  as  a  lowly  cur  before  his 
wife  (XXV). 

Dickens  alludes  to  the  association  of  dogs  and  death 
when  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  is  murdered  and  a  dog  howls  like  a  de¬ 
mon  (XLVIII).  Howling  dogs  were  thought  to  be  omens  of 
death  (113/5)*  In  Longfellow's  Golden  Legend,  the  rabbi 
asks  Judas  Iscariot  why  dogs  howl  at  night  and  the  answer  is 
given j  "In  the  Rabbinical  Book,  it  saith/  The  dogs  howl, 
when  with  icy  breath,/  Great  Sammael,  The  Angel  of  Death,/ 
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Takes  through  the  town  his  flight”  (I60/216). 

Doll.  Upon  consideration  of  the  imagery  that  associates 
Esther  Summerson  with  a  witch  figure,  all  of  her  actions  be¬ 
come  suspect  in  their  goodness.  One  is  tempted  to  ponder 
whether  she  is  aware  of  her  powers.  An  example  of  ques¬ 
tionable  action  is  found  in  the  burial  of  her  doll  before 
leaving  for  Greenleaft  "A  day  or  two  before,  I  had  wrapped 
the  dear  old  doll  in  her  own  shawl  and  quietly  laid  her  — 

I  am  half  ashamed  to  tell  it  —  in  the  garden-earth  under 
the  tree  that  shaded  my  old  window.  I  had  no  companion 
left  but  my  bird,  and  him  I  carried  with  me  in  his  cage” 
(III).  Witches  were  believed  to  have  made  images  with 
which  they  tormented,  harmed  and  even  killed  living  humans 
(158/68-69).  Esther's  stepmother  has  died  when  she  buries 
the  doll  and  burial  of  the  effigy  would  have  been  a  common 
course  of  action  to  avoid  detection  of  the  enchantment  that 
had  been  performed.  The  connection  is  slight,  but  in  light 
of  the  other  imagery  associated  with  Esther,  it  cannot  be 
disregarded. 

As  with  all  of  Dickens's  images,  the  doll  works  on 
more  than  one  level.  It  also  serves  to  designate  Esther's 
moving  out  of  childhood  on  her  .iourney  to  adult  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Dragon.  In  one  scene,  the  traffic  in  London  is  described 
as  a  great  dragon  moving  through  the  streets  (X),  This  im¬ 
age  warps  the  reader's  sense  of  time  and  creates  an  illu¬ 
sion  of  reality  invaded  by  fantasy.  In  retrospect,  a  reader 
will  also  see  the  dragon,  embodiment  of  evil  in  man's  world, 
and  St.  George,  personified  by  Mr.  George,  residing  in  Lon¬ 
don  together.  The  question  arises,  who  will  win  the  battle 
for  the  city? 

The  opening  scene  depicts  a  dinosaur,  a  not  too  distant 
relative  of  the  dragon,  crawling  up  Holborn  Hill.  This  is 
an  interesting  symbol »  the  dragon,  symboli^.ing  the  enemy 
with  whom  combat  is  the  supreme  test,  is  trudging  the  tra¬ 
ditional  route  followed  by  convicted  criminals  enroute  to 
the  gallows  (45/86). 

Dreams.  Dickens  weaves  reality,  fantasy,  folklore,  religion, 
superstition  and  imagination  into  a  world  that  has  lost  its 
definitive  boundaries  of  the  conscious  and  subconscious. 

The  element  of  dreams  in  the  novel  is  best  seen  in  Esther's 
narrative  of  her  sickriessj  "Dare  I  hint  at  the  worst  time, 
when,  string  together  somewhere  in  great  black  space,  there 
was  a  flaming  necklace,  or  a  ring,  or  starry  circle  of  some 
kind,  of  which  I  was  one  of  the  beads!  And  when  my  only 
prayer  was  to  be  taken  off  from  the  rest  d  when  it  was 
such  inexplicable  agony  and  misery  to  be  >  part  of  the 
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dreadful  thing? 

Perhaps  the  less  I  say  of  these  sick  experiences,  the 
less  tedious  and  the  more  intelligible  I  shall  be.  I  do  not 
recall  them  to  make  others  unhappy  or  because  I  am  now  the 
least  unhappy  in  remembering  them.  It  may  be  that  if  we 
knew  more  of  such  strange  afflictions  we  might  be  the  better 
able  to  alleviate  their  intensity” (XXXV ) .  Indeed,  dreams 
and  the  ability  to  dream  is  a  main  thread  throughout  the 
novel  r.  Bleak  House  is  depicted  as  a  dream  in  its  image  as 
a  labyrinth;  the  whole  atmosphere  is  a  dream-like  mixture 
of  reality  and  fantasy;  and  the  fog  emphasizes  the  essence 
of  a  dream  world  where  there  are  no  distinct  outlines, 

(See  Fog.) 

Dwarves .  As  G.K.  Chesterton  pointed  out,  there  is  a  comic 
touch  to  the  supernatural  that  Dickens  was  well  aware  of 
(44/20-21),  Dwarves  were  viewed  as  a  sort  of  entertainment 
(II),  Just  as  one  can  find  things  humorous  in  Dickens’s 
character,  Quilp,  in  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  there  are  ele¬ 
ments  of  humor  in  Krook,  Smallweed,  Phil  Squod,  and  Peepy, 

Additionally,  Dickens  uses  dwarves  in  the  form  of 
jewellers  and  milliners  to  denote  the  connection  between 
the  glamour  of  society  and  the  magic  of  fairyland, 

Ecod,  This  word,  spoken  by  Mr.  Smallweed,  was  a  mild  oath 
derived  from  "My  God”  (LXII;  123/254),  It  is  interesting 
that  Smallweed  will  mention  the  name  of  God,  but  stops 
short  of  saying  the  name  of  the  devil.  (See  Devil.) 

Eight.  Phil  Squod  states  that  he  was  eight  years  old  on 
April  Fool's  Day  (XXVI).  In  the  Middle  Ages,  eight  was  the 
number  that  symbolized  a  balance  between  the  opposing  for¬ 
ces  of  spiritual  power  and  natural  power;  it  was  also  the 
symbol  of  the  waters  of  baptism  (45/223).  There  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  parallel  in  this  symbolism  and  the  portrayal  of  Phil 
Squod;  he  is  indeed  a  balance  between  spiritual  goodness 
and  the  ugliness  of  the  physical. 

Another  parallel  which  Dickens  incorporated  deals  with 
the  tradition  of  April  Fool's  Day,  Traditionally,  the 
first  day  of  April  was  symbolic  of  Hoah's  dispatch  of  the 
dove  to  test  for  drv  land  and  the  subsequent  return  of  the 
bird  empty-handed  (^3/55) •  In  this  same  sense,  Phil  states 
that  he  had  been  sent  on  an  errand  when  he  was  eight,  met  a 
tinker  and  never  returned(XXVI) ,  Although  others  may  view 
Phil  as  a  fool,  he  is  no  man’s  fool. 

Although  no  special  significance  is  immediately  appar¬ 
ent,  it  is  an  interesting  note  that  the  feast  day  of  St, 
George  also  occurs  in  April  on  the  twenty-third  (43/70), 
Hence,  v/e  have  George  and  Phil  assocxated  with  the  month  of 
April,  the  first  month  of  Spring,  the  time  for  the  renewal 
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of  life. 

Elephant.  In  describing  a  sojourn  by  Mr.  George,  the  nar¬ 
rator  alludes  to  a  far-famed  elephant  who  has  lost  his  cas¬ 
tle  to  a  strong  iron  monster  (XXVII).  Although  the  immedi¬ 
ate  allusion  is  to  some  landmark,  there  is  a  more  meaning¬ 
ful  allusion  that  carries  social  and  religious  connota¬ 
tions.  In  mythology,  the  elephant  was  often  depicted  as  the 
carrier  of  Mercury,  the  messenger  of  the  gods  (67/332). 
Subsequently,  the  elephant  became  symbolic  of  intelligence 
and  was  a  symbol  of  Mercury  himself.  The  social  comment 
of  the  world  taken  over  by  the  iron  monster  of  industriali” 
zation  cannot  be  missed. 

The  elephant  also  became  a  symbol  of  Christ  and  chas¬ 
tity  with  the  advent  of  Christianity  (4/188).  The  corre¬ 
sponding  implication  is  Christ  arid  chastity  overcome  or  re¬ 
placed  by  the  gods  and  values  of  industrialization,  money 
and  power. 

Elf.  The  characterization  of  Grandfather  Smallweed  in¬ 
cludes  an  image  of  him  as  an  elf,  a  small  fairy  boy  (34/122), 
Thus,  Smallweed  is  shown  to  be  a  child  and  a  fairy.  In  his 
case,  the  association  with  elves  is  closely  connected  with 
"citified"  elves  or  devils, 

Elvsian.  Lady  Dedlock  is  described  as  visiting  the  Elysian 
Fields  during  her  vacation  in  Paris  Ull)»  Elysia  was  one 
of  the  two  major  regions  of  the  underworld  in  Greek  mythol¬ 
ogy,  it  paralleled  the  Christian  concept  of  heaven  (112/ 
165-67). 

Enchantment.  There  are  many  examples  of  enchantment  in 
Bleak  House  and  some  have  already  been  discussed, (See  Blaze, 
Dreams) . 

When  Mademoiselle  Hortense  says  that  she  would  be  "en¬ 
chanted"  to  work  for  Esther,  her  words  carry  a  double  mean¬ 
ing.  In  one  sense,  she  would  be  pleased  to  work  for  the 
girl  because  of  her  kindness  compared  with  that  of  Lady  Ded¬ 
lock,  A  second  meaning  is  apparent  in  light  of  the  witch 
imagery  associated  with  Esther  and  Lady  Dedlock.  The  im¬ 
plication  is  that  Hortense  would  be  enchanted,  or  mesmerized, 
by  Esther. 

Although  Esther  is  clearly  stronger  than  the  "tigerish" 
Hortense,  one  cannot  help  but  compare  the  relation  between 
Esther  and  Hortense  with  that  of  .lasper  and  Rosa  in  The  Mys¬ 
tery  of  Edwin  Drood.  One  sees  in  Bleak  House  the  possible 
germ  of  the  stronger  sense  of  enchantment  Dickens  would  use 
in  later  works. 

Guster  associates  the  creaks  and  groans  heard  in  the 
Snagsby’s  house  with  stories  of  an  old  man  who  guards  a 
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treasure  in  the  cellar  and  who  has  been  there  for  seven 
thousand  years  because  he  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  backward 
(XXVI),  It  was  believed  that  by  saying  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
backward,  one  could  gain  the  power  of  enchantment  (26/89). 
This  inverted  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  also  a 
standard  motif  in  folktales  for  gaining  the  powers  of  a 
witch  (22/243).  This  same  motif  is  alluded  to  when  the 
narrator  states  that  Sraallweed  makes  ”a  curse  out  of  one 
of  his  few  remembrances  of  a  prayer,  .  .  .  "(XXVI), 

The  powers  of  enchantment  are  also  associated  with 
Mr.  Krook.  Mr,  V/eevle  remarks  that  Krook  has  a  strange 
power  of  the  eye  (XXXII).  This  little  detail  fits  well  in¬ 
to  the  overall  depiction  of  Krook.  It  was  a  general  belief 
that  Jews  possessed  tlie  power  of  the  evil  eye,  and  both  of 
these  characteristics  are  used  in  the  character  of  Krook 
(114/115). 

Another  folklore  belief  concerning  mesmerism  and  en¬ 
chantment  which  is  used  in  the  novel  deals  with  supernatural 
beings  and  creatures  of  the  night  being  turned  to  stone  by 
the  light  of  day  (1*19/36).  In  the  novel,  houses  inhabited 
by  members  v’'  scciexy  are  described  as  being  stared  into 
stone  (XLVIII), 

A  further  example  of  enchr.tment  found  in  the  novel  is 
not  unlike  elements  of  psychic  studies  that  are  current  to¬ 
day.  Mr.  Bucket  takes  one  of  Lady  Dedlock's  handkerchieves 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  aid  in  finding  hert  "Where  is  she? 
Living  or  dead,  where  is  she?  If,  as  he  folds  the  handker¬ 
chief  and  carefully  puts  it  up,  it  were  able  with  an  en¬ 
chanted  power  to  bring  before  him  the  place  where  she  found 
it  and  the  night-landscape  near  the  cottage  it  covered  the 
little  child,  would  he  descry  her  there”(LVI)?  This  link 
between  persons  and  their  possessions  is  extended  to  the 
relationship  between  Esther  and  Lady  Dedlock  when,  in  church, 
Esther  feels  subconsciously  drawn  to  her  mother  (XVIII), 

Even  the  night  and  the  gas  light  are  subject  to  enchant¬ 
ment,  They  are  shown  as  spiriis  that  can  be  called  forth 
when  the  narrator  says, "Come  night,  come  darkness,  for  you 
cannot  come  too  soon  or  stay  too  long  in  such  a  place  as 
this! .  .  .  Come  flame  of  gas,  burning  so  sullenly  above  the 
iron  gate,  on  which  the  poisoned  air  deposits  its  witch- 
ointment  slimy  to  the  touch" (XI)! 

(See  Hairj  Moont  Ointment.) 

End.  "Everything  has  an  end"(LI).  This  comment  by  Richard 
Carstone  has  its  origin  in  a  p.'overb  which  was  current  in 
1390  which  stated  that  "The  end  crowns  all"(5/l82). 

Evil.  (See  Circle}  Devil.) 

Face .  "Then  we'll  face  it  out*' (XXXII ) .  This  comment  by  Mr, 
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Weevle  was  a  common  slang  phrase  meaning  to  fight  it  out 
(123/1043). 

Fairy.  Lady  Dedlock*s  house  is  described  as  a  "fairyland 
to  visit,  but  a  desert  to  live  in"(II).  The  evident  conno¬ 
tation  is  that  of  the  glitter  and  glamour  associated  with 
the  dwellings  of  high  society  as  manifestations  of  glamour, 
fairy  magic  which  makes  things  appear.'  to  what  they  are  not 
(See  Blaze). 

There  is  also  a  subtle  social  comment  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  quarters  as  a  fairyland.  V/ith  the  advent  of 
Christianity,  fairies  became  associated  with  the  spirits  of 
fallen  angels  (36/194).  This  idea  is  consonant  with  the  de¬ 
piction  of  Lady  Dedlock  as  an  exhausted  deity  (See  Dedlock, 
Lady).  It  also  connotes  how  far  the  sins  of  society  have 
moved  the  inhabitants  from  the  grace  of  God. 

Another  sense  of  the  description  involves  the  seven¬ 
teenth-century  use  of  "fairy"  to  denote  a  lady  of  easy  vir¬ 
tue  (36/112).  The  implication  of  such  an  interpretation  is 
in  line  with  the  themes  presented  in  the  novel.  Destruc¬ 
tive  pride  brought  on  by  sexual  attraction  is  definitely  an 
element  of  the  Dedlock  world;  such  a  connotation  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  idea  of  the  barren  absence  of  spiritual  love. 

As  a  final  note,  the  depiction  of  the  Dedlock  estate 
as  an  outward  fairyland  reinforces  the  stark  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  natural  beauty  of  Boythorn’s  estate  and  the  arti¬ 
ficial  beauty  of  Chesney  Wold. 

Familiars.  There  is  a  complete  community  of  feimiliars  or 
witches'  assistants  in  Bleak  House.  Esther  and  Boythorn's 
pet  birds,  ^ir.  Krook's  cat,  Ada  as  Esther's  pet,  and  Rosa 
as  Lady  Dedlock 's  pet  are  all  described  in  terms  of  this 
concept.  The  most  evident  reference  i's  in  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Bucket  and  his  forefinger.  Familiars  were  spir¬ 
its  or  animals  given  by  the  devil  to  witches  to  do  their 
bidding  ( l47/l4-l6 ) . 

(See  Angels,  Bucket.) 

Fatima.  (See  Summerson.) 

Fen  larks.  "I'm  fly.  .  .  .  But  fen  larks,  you  know.  Stow 
hooking  it"(XVI)t  This  speech  by  Jo  to  Lady  Dedlock  is 
hard  to  decipher  without  going  to  street  slang  which  was 
current  at  the  time  of  the  novel j  "fly"  meant  suspicious, 
vigilant  and  not  easily  dupped  (123/258);  a  "fen"  was  a  har¬ 
lot  or  procuress  (123/27I);  a  "lark"  meant  merriment  or  mis¬ 
chief  (123/470);  "stow"  meant  to  desist  (1 23/836);  and  "hook 
it"  meant  to  depart  hastily  (123/402).  With  this  informa¬ 
tion  it  is  easy  to  reconstruct  Jo's  implication;  he  was 
suspicious,  thought  Lady  Dedlock  was  a  prostitute  who  was 
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playing  games  with  him,  and  was  warning  her  not  to  take  off 
and  leave  him  if  he  consented  to  guide  her. 

Fie .  Mr.  Kenge's  use  of  this  word  in  an  oath  seems  harm¬ 
less  unless  the  slang  meaning  of  the  word  is  known  (XII), 

In  the  early  1800 ’s  "fie'*  was  a  slang  expression  for  a  wo¬ 
man's  sexual  organs  or  a  woman  of  ill-repute  (123/273). 

The  implication  is  that  the  oath  was  not*  so  mild  and  that 
it  would  have  been  readily  picked  up  by  the  classes  of  read¬ 
ers  knowledgeable  of  street  language. 

Fire.  References  to  fire  are  used  in  connection  with  sun 
worship,  demons  and  hell.  Allusion  to  the  dying  out  of  old 
religions  and  ancient  worship  occurs  in  the  comment  that 
the  fire  of  the  sun  is  dying  (XL) .  There  is  also  a  hint  in 
this  allusion  that  the  old  ways  find  old  beliefs  in  the  su¬ 
pernatural  are  dying. 

A  traditional  image  of  demons  having  fire  in  their 
eyes  is  seen  in  the  references  to  fire  that  winks  its  red 
eyes  and  fire-eyed  carriages  in  the  night  (IIIj  XLVIII), 

Allusion  to  the  fires  of  hell  is  seen  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  London  as  having  a  gleam  like  an  unearthly  fire 
(XXXI),  This  allusion  is  expanded  by  reference  to  the 
folklore  belief  that  souls  of  the  dead  were  seen  as  blue 
flames  (15/20).  The  burning  fires  and  blue  flames  ard  de¬ 
scribed!  "Towards  London  a  lurid  glare  overhung  the  whole 
dark  waste,  and  the  contrast  between  these  two  lights,  and 
the  fancy  which  the  redder  light  engendered  of  an  unearth¬ 
ly  fire,  gleaming  on  all  the  unseen  buildings  of  the  city 
.  .  ,  .  The  kilns  were  burning,  and  a  stifling  vapour  set 
towards  us  with  a  pale-blue  glare" (XXXI ) .  The  motif  of 
the  soul-flame  as  a  pale  blue  light  is  similar  to  the  motif 
found  in  the  story  of  Aladdin’s  lamp  (•149/71-72).  It  also 
denotes  the  belief  in  corpse  candles  --  the  flames  of  kin¬ 
dred  souls  that  come  from  the  grave  to  claim  the  dead  (15/ 
22-23). 

Fish.  "All's  fish  that  comes  into  my  net"(V),  This  com¬ 
ment  by  Mr,  Krook  is  taken  from  an  old  proverb»”All  is  fish 
that  comes  to  net‘'(125/l29) .  There  is  a  connotation  of  the 
fish  as  symbolic  of  chastity  or  Christians  (81/228),  This 
would  indicate  a  subtle  reference  to  Krook 's  devilish  na¬ 
ture  and  Hawdon,  Lady  Dedlock,  Ada,  Esther  and  Richard  as 
being  subject  to  the  snares  of  the  devil. 

Flite.  Miss.  Her  importance  lies  not  so  much  in  her  charac¬ 
ter  as  in  her  pets,  which  show  all  of  the  elements  of  men's 
lives  in  captivity  —  a  parallel  of  the  captivity  of  real 
life  (XIV),  Remembering  the  folklore  belief  that  birds  re¬ 
present  souls  and  the  theme  of  good  versus  evil  in  the 
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novel,  it  is  notable  that  the  caged  birds  include  not  only 
good  qualities,  but  bad  aspects  of  Chancery  ns  v/ell.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  whole  of  life  is  in  captivity. 

This  inference  is  reinforced  by  the  symbolism  of  the  types 
of  birds  she  keeps.  Essentially,  they  reflect  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  all  that  is  good  and  bad  (See  Lark,  Linnet,  Gold¬ 
finch  . ) . 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  Miss  Elite's 
characterization  is  the  witch  imagery  (See  Dancing  Shoes), 

The  indication  is  that  Miss  Elite  belongs  to  the  category 
of  grey  witches. 

It  is  also  interesting  that  Dickens  gives  to  her  one 
of  the  proverbial  sayings  that  is  no  longer  extant.  Miss 
Elite  states  that  she  has  felt  something  sharper  than  the 
cold  (V),  The  traditional  form  of  this  riddle-like  state¬ 
ment  is  found  in  the  question, "What  is  sharper  than  a 
thorn?"  and  its  answer,  "Hunger  is  sharper  than  the  thorn" 
(37/4).  Possible  answers  to  Miss  Elite's  riddle  are  the 
traditional  hunger,  or,  in  keeping  with  her  statement  that 
her  birds  have  died  over  and  over  again,  the  answer  could 
be  death  (V), 

Flood.  Dickens  opens  the  novel  with  a  scene  of  waters  hav¬ 
ing  receded  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  London  covered 
with  mud  (I),  This  biblical  allusion  is  also  the  thirteenth 
mystery  of  the  Tarot  (45/80),  In  this  sense,  the  flood 
scene  signifies  an  event  that  is  both  an  end  and  a  beginning. 

Flora.  It  has  been  said  that  the  flora  in  Dickens's  works 
act  as  a  touchstone  (20/104),  This  is  certainly  true  in 
Bleak  House  where  reference  to  flowers  always  denotes  a 
boundary  or  contrast  between  the  world  of  man  and  the  world 
of  nature. 

As  Esther,  Ada  and  Richard  make  their  initial  journey 
to  Bleak  House,  the  people  of  the  countryside  are  described 
as  being  like  many-colored  flowers  (VI),  This  description 
alludes  to  the  country  as  the  world  of  the  fairies  and 
draws  on  the  belief  that  flowers  are  departed  souls  (52/72; 
159/39-41). 

This  imagery  associating  the  country  with  the  fairy 
world  is  reinforced  by  the  imagery  associated  with  Boythorn's 
residence  (XVIII).  His  house  is  covered  with  roses  which, 
according  to  superstition,  spring  from  the  graves  of  lovers 
and  are  the  abode  of  departed  souls  (30/215).  Additionally, 
in  folk  ba?.Iads,  roses  were  traditionally  associated  with 
fairyland  (159/150).  The  allusion  is  further  extended  by 
Dickens's  choice  of  a  first  name  for  Boythorn;  Laurin  was 
the  fairy  king  of  the  rose  garden  (159/151) • 

Flowers  also  denote  the  transition  from  the  goodness  of 
the  fairy  world  to  the  evil  of  reality.  When  Lady  Dedlock 
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and  Esther  meet  in  the  grove  near  the  boundary  of  Bcythorn's 
porperty  and  the  Dedlock  estate,  the  scene  takes  place  on 
a  bank  covered  with  violets  (XXXVI),  The  transition  is  seen 
in  the  double  symbolism  of  violets  as  fairy  flowers  and 
devil  flowers  (27/148}  36/85). 

Another  form  of  contrast  appears  in  the  comment  by 
John  Jarndyce  that  a  chain  of  flowers  can  easily  become  a 
chain  of  lead  (XIIT).  The  chain  is  symbolic  of  a  bond; 
flowers  are  symbolic  of  spring,  beauty,  life  and  pleasure; 
and  lead,  symbolic  of  a  talisman,  was  used  by  witches  in 
destructive  charms  (45/4l,  104-5,  173;  102/11-610).  The 
meaning  is  clearly  a  warning  to  Richard  and  Ada  that  their 
pleasure  and  the  beauty  of  their  young  love  could  easily 
turn  Into  a  destructive  association  if  it  is  enforced  too 
soon. 

Fog.  In  the  opening  scenes  of  Bleak  House,  fog  is  pictured 
as  mourning  the  death  of  the  sun,  pinching  toes  and  fingers 
and  as  sort  of  foggy  glory  that  acts  as  a  halo  (I).  The 
fog  is  basically  a  magic  cloud  that  warps  time,  hides  the 
ugliness  of  reality  and  allows  for  the  infusion  of  fantasy 
and  unreality  in  the  city  (35/4;  44/168), 

Unlike  the  magical  clouds  of  folklore  that  shrouded 
valleys  and  hid  the  goings  and  comings  of  the  fairy  world, 
the  fog  of  London  has  a  less  beneficient  attitude.  It  hides 
not  the  world  of  fantasy,  but  the  ugliness  of  the  city  and 
man’s  wretched  situation.  This  change  from  traditional  con¬ 
notations  is  emphasized  by  the  allusion  of  the  fog  or  smoke 
as  being  like  ivy,  the  female  symbol  denoting  a  force  in 

need  of  protection  (X;  45/153).  One  critic  has  noted  that 

Dickens's  fog  tends  to  deepen  the  sense  of  solitude  and 
terrified  uncertainty  (20/21).  This  is  the  essence  of  the 
fog  as  symbolic  of  the  dream-like  atmoepherr  where  reality 
and  fantasy  merge. 

Fool.  (See  Eight;  Sk'-role;  Squod}  Tarot;  Yorick.) 

Footpad.  "As  soon  as  we  were  out  of  doors,  Egbert,  with  the 

manner  of  a  little  footpad,  demanded  a  shilling  of  me  on  the 

ground  that  his  pocket-money  was  "boned"  from  him"(VIII). 

The  slarig  term,  footpad,  meant  a  pedestrian  highwayman  (123/ 
295).  "Bone"  was  a  verb  meaning  to  seize,  rob,  or  make  off 

with  (123/77). 

Dickens  inverts  many  symbols  in  connection  with  life  in 
the  city,  and  the  choice  of  footpad  as  descriptive  of  Eg¬ 
bert  is  a  perfect  example  of  craftsmanship.  A  frightening 
and  malicious  character  common  to  nufbery  rhymes  was  called 
a  padfoot  (34/33).  This  padfoot  was  a  bogy  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  invisible  that  often  appeared  as  a  death  warning  and 
was  never  to  be  touched  (34/321).  In  light  of  the  death  of 
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Jenny’s  baby  which  follows  this  scene,  the  correlation  be¬ 
tween  Egbert,  the  little  demon  highwayman,  and  Egbert,  the 
padfoot,  is  too  clear  to  be  coincidental. 

Fortunatus,  Speaking  of  Richard  Carstone,  Esther  says, "I 
happened  to  say  to  Ada,  in  his  presence,  half  jestingly, 
half  seriously,  about  the  time  of  his  going  to  Mr.  Kenge's, 
that  he  needed  to  have  Fortunatus’  purse,  he  made  so  light 
of  money.  .  .  .  "(XVIII).  The  reference  is  to  a  typical 
folktale  motif  of  a  magical  object,  Fortunatus*  purse, 
which  is  always  full  (IO2/II-IO98) .  The  essence  of  the 
folktale  is  that  a  young  man,  Fortunatus,  is  offered  one 
of  six  gifts  by  a  veiled  woman.  Fortune,  and  he  chooses 
riches.  He  receives  a  purse  that  is  never  empty  (33/1- 

245-49). 

Free .  "Somebody’s  been  making  free  here"(XX)t  In  this 
phrase,  Krook  is  using  a  nautical  slang  term,  "make  free," 
meaning  to  hug  close  (I23/506). 

Genie,  Phil  Squod  is  described  as  a  genie  (XXVI),  A  geni¬ 
us  was  a  protective  spirit  similar  to  the  Christian  con- 
cej  t  of  guardian  angels  that  came  into  existence  with  the 
man  to  whose  life  he  was  bound  (102/1-444),  This  perfect¬ 
ly  describes  the  relationship  between  Mr.  George  and  Phil, 

Ghosts .  Dickens  uses  several  inferences  to  ghosts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  people,  sounds  and  flowers.  Of  the  characters 
who  are  referred  to  as  ghosts  or  who  keep  company  with 
ghosts,  all  are  residents  of  the  city,  Vhe  belief  that 
ghosts  were  disembodied  spirits  fits  well  into  these  char¬ 
acterizations  and  reinforces  the  idea  of  the  city  as  stif¬ 
ling  and  deadly. 

Another  reference  to  ghosts  is  Mr,  George's  hearing 
the  roll  of  muffled  drums  while  he  is  with  Mr,  Gridley 
(XXIV),  Muffled  drums  commonly  served  as  instruments  of 
execution,  expulsion  and  disgrace  in  the  military  and  the 
volley  of  the  firing  squad  was  prefaced  by  a  drum  roll 
(IO2/I-328).  The  implication  of  hearing  the  drums  is  the 
same  as  hearing  the  footsteps  on  the  G);iost's  Walk;  it  serves 
as  a  warning  and  an  ill  omen, 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  on  the  dread  night  of  his  death,  sees 
the  outline  of  the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  London  as  hav¬ 
ing  grey  ghosts  of  bloom  (XLVIII).  This  reference  to  the 
disembodied  spirit  of  the  blooms  serves  to  further  reinforce 
the  idea  of  death  and  unnaturalness  in  the  city. 

Reference  also  occurs  to  the  stock  element  of  the  walk¬ 
ing  revenant  in  the  scene  of  Mr,  Peffer  coming  forth  from 
the  grave  after  dark  and  staying  out  until  the  crow  of  the 
cock  (X),  An  example  of  this  idea  of  the  walking  dead  is 
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the  folk  ballad,  "Sweet  William’s  Ghost"  (159/237). 

Giants .  Giants,  like  dwarves,  were  used  to  indicate  the  co¬ 
mical  side  of  fantasy,  (See  Dwarves.) 

Goblin.  Dickens  uses  goblin  characteristics  for  Grandfather 
Smallweed.  The  imagery  is  well  chosen  because  the  goblin 
was  a  household  spirit  who  was  mischievous  and  had  an  er¬ 
ratic  temper  (102/1-457).  They  were  also  usually  depicted 
as  being  grotesque  in  appearance  (30/111}  66/123). 

Gold .  Gold  indicates  Dickens's  cognizance  of  its  symbolic 
meanings.  The  central  element  of  the  symbolism  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  alchemy  where  gold  was  considered  to  be  the  perfect 
state  signifying  the  essential  part  of  the  hidden  or  elu¬ 
sive  treasure  of  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  and  supreme  il¬ 
lumination  (45/114-15). 

When  the  judge's  robes  in  Chancery  are  depicted  as 
black  with  gold  trim,  the  lowest  state,  black,  is  combined 
with  the  highest  state  and  alludes  to  the  combination  of 
sin,  guilt  and  goodness( II) .  There  is  an  inference  that 
the  organic  goodness  of  the  law  is  overshadowed  by  man's 
destructive  use  of  it. 

Ada's  golden  hair,  a  stock  element  of  folk  ballads, 
is  used  to  insinuate  her  goodness  and  status  as  a  heroine 
(34/194).  This  also  provides  her  with  an  understood  pro¬ 
tection  because  ladies  with  golden  hair  were  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  fairies(34/195) . 

Goldfinch.  Of  the  three  types  of  birds  kept  by  Miss  Flite, 
one  is  the  goldfinch  (V).  The  goldfinch  is  symbolic  of 
fertility  and  worldly  pleasure  (I31/I65). 

(See  Lark,  Linnet.) 

Gonanh.  Jo  is  termed  a  gonaph  (XIX),  Commonly  spelled 
gon(n)oph,  this  was  an  underworld  slang  term  for  a  thief  or 
pickpocket  (124/298). 

Goose .  On  one  occasion,  Esther  refers  to  herself  as  a  silly 
goose  and  one  another,  Mrs,  Jellyby  calls  Caddy  a  goose 
(XIII}  XXIII).  The  modern  reader  would  immediately  associ¬ 
ate  these  statements  with  reference  to  a  silly  person  as  a 
silly  goose  (30/112).  Thephrase  also  had  a  slang  meaning  as 
a  very  low,  deprecating  term  used  for  a  v/oman  (123/3^0). 

Another  interesting  allusion  in  any  reference  to  a 
goose  is  found  in  the  folklore  concept  of  the  goose  as  an 
oracle  and  an  animal  commonly  associated  with  the  witches' 
sabbath  (7/28-30).  In  light  of  the  imagery  of  witches  used 
in  the  development  of  Esther's  character,  this  meaning  seems 

most  appropriate.  There  may  be  a  slight^^connotation  of 
reference  to  the  magical  golden  goose  (153/271). 
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Grass.  "A  crop  of  grass  would  grow  in  the  chinks  of  the 
stone  pavement  outside  Lincoln's  .Inn  Hall,  but  that  the 
ticket-porters,  who  have  nothing  to  do  beyond  sitting  in 
the  shade  there,  with  their  white'  aprons  over  their  heads 
to  keep  the  flies  off,  grub  it  up  and  eat  it  thoughtfully” 
(XIX).  There  are  three  folklore  beliefs  at  work  in  this 
scene*  first,  the  mere  fact  of  eating  grass  tends  to  lower 
the  ticket-porters  to  a  level  of  animal  existence;  second, 
it  was  believed  that  eating  grass  was  a  protection  against 
dog  bites ( 113/27) ;  finally,  there  is  a  connotation  of 
death  symbolism  in  the  eating  of  grass  as  an  extension  of 
the  ancient  custom  of  putting  green  pebbles  in  the  mouths 
of  deed  people  (159/242). 

This  death  symbolism  is  found  in  another  scene  involv¬ 
ing  grass  when  Phil  Squod  dreams  of  swans  and  grass  (XXVI). 
The  swan  symbolizes  a  satisfaction  of  desire  and  is  related 
to  death  symbolism  (45/306).  In  this  snese,  Phil's  dream 
of  swans  and  grass  not  only  is  a  dream  of  nature,  it  is  a 
dream  of  escape  from  the  life  he  is  in. 

Gravesend.  The  choice  of  location  for  Prince  Turveydrop 
^and  Caddy’s  honeymoon  is  an  exjimple  of  Dickens's  use  of 
‘even  minor  details.  It  was  believed  that  funerals  were  un¬ 
lucky  for  newlyweds  (27/43),  By  making  their  honeymoon 
destination  Gravesend,  Dickens  foreshadows  their  future  in 
the  minds  of  the  readers. 

Graveyard .  Jo  has  an  intense  dislike  of  the  cemetary  and 
won't  go  near  it  (XXXI),  Although  the  exact  name  of  the 
cemetary  is  never  given,  the  burial  place  for  the  poor  was 
known  as  potter's  field  after  the  land  bought  with  Judas's 
blood  money  which  was  called  "Field  of,  Blood"  ( 102/11-464) . 

Greek  Mvtholor,v.  (See  Ajax;  Argus ;  Centaur;  Elysian;  Ixion; 
rJlercury;  Minerva;  Myrmidons;  Siren.) 

Green.  The  majority  of  the  allusions  to  the  color  green 
treat  green  fire  in  the  eyes,  green  hearts  and  green  eyes 
(XXXIV;  XXVII).  In  these  instances,  the  reference  is  to 
the  symbolism  of  the  color  green  which  connotes  evil,  envy 
and  lust  (20/ll4;  99/30;  147/19).  In  the  scenes  where  Phil 
Squod  is  described  as  wearing  a  green-baize  apron  and  cap 
and  the  dandy  gentlemen  of  society  are  called  "gentlemen  of 
the  green  baize  road,"  the  connotation  is  quite  different 
(XXI;  XXVI).  Baize  was  a  material  used  to  imitate  felt  and 
was  commonly  used  as  a  cover  for  gaming  tables  (111/100). 

A  gentleman  of  the  green  baize  road  was  a  slang  expression 
for  a  highwayman  (123/701),  The  connotation  in  the  case  of 
Phil  Squod  is  that  of  either  being  a  gaming  table,  or  being 
associated  wj.th  highway  robbery;  in  either  case,  he  is 
shown  as  having  an  advantage. 
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Green  was  also  associated  with  fairyland  as  one  of  the 
colors  of  fairy  livery  (159/177) «  In  folklore,  the  green 
woods  were  also  identified  as  the  realm  of  the  fairies. 

This  association  is  seen  in  the  naming  of  the  school  Esther 
attends,"!  never  shall  forget  the  uncertain  and  unreal  air 
of  everything  at  Greenleaf.  .  .  ."(Ill), 

Greenleaf .  (See  Green.) 

Gulliver .  "There  are  differential  people  in  a  dozen  call¬ 
ings  whom  my  Lady  Dedlock  suspects  of  nothing  but  prostra¬ 
tion  before  her,  who  can  tell  you  how  to  manage  her  as  if 
she  were  a  baby,  who  do  nothing  but  nurse  her  all  their 
lives,  who,  humbly  affecting  to  follow  with  prfound  subser¬ 
vience,  lead  her  and  her  whole  troop  after  themj  who,  in 
hooking  one,  hook  all  and  bear  them  off  as  Lemuel  Gulliver 
bore  away  the  stately  fleet  of  the  majestic  Lilliput" ( II) , 
This  allusion  to  the  satire  of  Swift  lends  the  same  satir¬ 
ic  comments  to  the  society  Dickons  is  picturing.  He  is 
also  transferring  the  contemporary  fantasies  of  foreign 
lands  to  the  home  regions  of  England. 

Guppy.  Mr.  Kenge's  office  boy  is  marked  as  being  sly  by 
his  name.  Guppy,  which  meant  a  fox(104/206) , 

Guster .  The  house  servant  of  the  Snagsby  family  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  terms  of  being  perpetually  in  motion  whether 
working  or  in  a  fit  (X).  Her  name  which  implies  a  gusting 
wind  is  well  chosen. 

Guv  Fawkes.  (See  November.) 

Gypsy.  The  impact  and  importance  of  gypsy  lore  is  an  area 
of  Dickens's  artistry  that  deserves  extended  analysis. 

While  it  is  not  prominent,  it  is  pervasive. 

(See  Hawdon.) 

Hair,  The  praise  of  Lady  Dedlock's  hair  alludes  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  hair  contained  a  person's  physical  strength 
and  magical  powers;  this  was  especially  true  of  witches 
(IIj  99/21).  This  same  belief  is  inferred  in  the  scene  of 
Esther's  recovery  from  illness  when  she  is  glad  that  her 
hair  has  not  been  cut  (XXXVI ). 

The  praise  of  Ada's  hair  is  based  on  the  supposed  good¬ 
ness  of  one  who  has  golden  hair.  The  special  praise  and 
attention  given  to  Ada's  hair  by  Krook  alludes  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  bad  luck  for  a  stranger  to  toy  with  one's  hair 
on  short  acquaintance  (55/1-282), 

Krook's  collecting  hair  suggests  several  facets  of 
folklore  belief  (V).  The  first,  already  mentioned,  is  that 


hair  contained  one's  physical  strength  and  magical  powers. 
For  this  reason,  hair,  especially  women's  hair,  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  strong  amulet  (55/1-282).  There  was  also  a 
strong  belief  that  under  no  circumstances  should  hair  be 
thrown  away  because  it  could  be  used  for  harmful  enchant¬ 
ment  against  the  owner  (30/II7).  This  concept  was  extend¬ 
ed  to  include  a  belief  that  one's  soul  was  contained  in  the 
hair  (159/71). 

(See  Gold. ) 

Hawdon.  Captain.  In  creating  the  character  of  Captain  Haw- 
don,  Dickens  draws  on  folklore  from  several  different 
sources.  He  first  employs  classical  folklore  with  roots  in 
ancient  Greece  in  giving  the  captain's  name  as  Nemo  (V). 

This  motif,  k602,  deals  with  a  captive  giving  his  name  as 
"Noman"  and  thus  causing  confusion  when  his  captor  reports 
that  "Noman"  has  escaped  (149/200). 

Secondly,  he  draws  on  popular  folklore  motifs  in  hav¬ 
ing  other  characters  relate  the  suspicion  that  the  captain 
has  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil  (V{  XI).  The  futility  of  a 
man's  existence  who  has  sold  his  soul  is  reinforced  by  the 
imagery  that  marks  him  as  having  gypsy  characteristics 
(XII).  It  was  believed  that  the  gypsys  were  descender ts  of 
Cain  and  were  doomed  to  be  fugitives  and  vagabonds  (4o/lX- 
1195). 

The  isolation  and  doom  of  Captain  Hawdon  is  further 
enhanced  by  the  gypsy  imagery  in  light  of  the  belief  that 
it  was  a  terrible  sin  for  a  gypsy  to  break  his  strict  sexu¬ 
al  code  and  have  relations  with  someone  who  was  not  a  gypsyj 
it  made  him  an  outcast  and  taboo  to  others  (152/62). 

Hearse .  Once  Richard  has  begun  his  disintegration,  the 
door  to  his  room  is  described  as  a  "hearse-like  panel"(LI). 
By  implication,  his  room  is  a  hearse  and  he  is  a  corpse. 

The  ultimate  failure  of  Ada's  attempt  to  rescue  him  is  for- 
shadowed  by  the  belief  that  it  was  a  warning  of  death  to 
travel  with  a  corpse  (27/43). 

Hedgehog.  "He  doesn't  impose  upon  me  the  necessity  of 
rolling  myself  up  like  a  hedgehog  with  my  points  outward" 
(XVIII).  Skimpole's  comment  about  Sir  Leicester  is  drawn 
from  the  characteristic  defense  of  a  hedgehog  when  attacked. 
An  old  Elizabethan  proverb  states, "The  hedgehog  who  ever¬ 
more  lodgeth  in  the  thorns  because  he  himself  is  full  of 
prickles"  (150/I88). 

Hell .  "Branching  from  this  street  and  its  heaps  of  ruins 
are  other  streets  and  courts  so  infamous  that  Mr.  Snags by 
sickens  in  body  and  mind  and  feels  as  if  he  were  goin^  every 
moment  deeper  down  into  the  infernal  gulf" (XXII).  This 
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scene  of  Snagsby,  Bucket  and  the  constable  entering  Tom- 
All-Alone  's  alludes  to  the  medieval  concept  of  hell  as  a 
gigantic  prison  of  unbearable  fiery  heat  far  underground 
with  entrances  through  volcanoes  which  paralleled  the  gap¬ 
ing  mouth  of  Leviathan,  the  terrible  dragon  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  the  Bible  (40/IX-1259) . 

Snagsby's  mention  of  feeling  sick  in  mind  and  body 
echoes  the  belief  that  in  hell  is  a  pain  of  loss  in  the 
agony  of  being  cut  off  from  God,  and  a  pain  of  sense  which 
is  the  physical  torture  inflicted  by  the  demons  (4o/IX- 
1265). 

The  image  of  London  as  hell  is  reinforced  in  a  later 
scene  where  the  unearthly  fire  of  London  is  connected  to 
distant  voices,  a  barking  dog  and  the  sound  of  wheels  (XXXI). 
A  howling  dog  was  considered  to  be  an  omen  of  death  and  the 
voice  of  the  dead  (See  Dog).  The  sound  of  wheels  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  folktale  motif  of  a  black  coach  that  came 
in  the  night  to  pick  up  the  dead.  An  example  of  this  motif 
is  found  in  the  folktale  of  "The  Hacney  Coach,”  where  the 
vision  of  the  coach  at  midnight  announced  the  death  of  a 
man  and  in  the  tale  of  "Lady  Howard's  Coach"  which  tells 
the  story  of  a  death  coach  whose  wheels  are  heard  in  Devon 
and  in  Wales  (33/III--494,  510). 

(See  Fire.) 

Holborn  Hill.  The  novel  opens  with  an  image  of  a  muddy  di¬ 
nosaur  crawling  up  Holborn  Hill  (I),  The  suggests  the  idea 
of  death  because  the  trail  up  Holborn  Hill  was  the  tradi¬ 
tional  path  taken  to  the  gallows  at  Newgate  Prison  (80/79). 

(See  Dragon.) 

Honor ia.  (See  Dedlock,  Lady.) 

Horses .  In  the  opening  scene,  dogs  and  horses  are  described 
as  covered  with  mud  (1).  Mud  symbolized  the  convergence  of 
earth  and  water  and  thus  signified  the  receiving  of  a  trans¬ 
formation  (45/212).  In  conjunction  with  Dickens's  use  of 
flood  imagery  which  signifies  a  beginning  and  an  end,  one 
can  see  the  enunciation  of  the  theme  of  death  and  renewal. 

In  another  instance,  one  sees  horses  decorated  with 
red  trappings  and  bells  (VI).  This  is  an  allusion  to  fairy 
horses  being  decorated  with  bells  (159/186;  See  also  Bells). 

A  reference  to  fairy  animals  also  shows  up  in  Boythorn  hav¬ 
ing  a  grey  horse  (XVIII).  The  fairy  queen  in  the  folk  bal¬ 
lad,  "Thomas  Rhymer,"  rode  a  dapple  grey  (159/188). 

The  reference  to  the  gaunt  pale  horse  harnessed  to  the 
coach  to  be  used  by  Richard  and  Vholes  alludes  to  the  pale 
horse  of  Apocalypse  which  is  ridden  by  Death(XXXVII ;  4o/X- 
1353;  53/300). 

(See  Bells;  Dedlock,  Lady.) 
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Hortense,  Mademoiselle.  Hortense,  like  Bucket,  is  charac¬ 
terized  as  both  a  devil  and  an  angel  (LIV),  The  devilish 
connotation  is  linked  to  her  image  as  a  tiger;  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  Witches,  and  therefore  devils,  had  the  ability 
to  change  into  tigers  (52/91). 

It  is  interesting  that  Dickens  should  choose  to  name 
her  Hortense,  a  name  dra\vn  from  Latin  meaning  garden  (l4l/ 
293).  She  first  meets  Esther  in  a  garden  when  the  division 
between  her  and  Lady  Dedlock  is  solidified. 

The  scene  where  she  is  described  as  wanting  to  give 
Mrs.  Bucket  a  tiger  kiss  and  tear  her  apart  seems  to  be  a 
preview  of  the  tiger-like  aspects  of  Jasper  in  The  Mystery 
of  Edwin  Drood. 

Houri.  "Grandfather  Smallweed  has  been  gradually  sliding 
down  in  his  chair  since  his  last  adjustment  and  is  now  a 
bundle  of  clothes  with  a  voice  in  it  calling  for  Judy. 

That  houri,  appearing,  shakes  him  up  in  the  usual  manner 
and  is  charged  by  the  old  gentleman  to  remain  near  him" 

(XXI),  A  houri  was  one  of  the  eternal  virgins  who  lived  in 
Paradise  with  the  blessed  according  to  Moslem  belief.  They 
were  perfect  beauties,  dark-eyed  and  untouched  by  man  or 
jinn  (102/1-506).  By  this  image,  Judy,  like  Bucket  and 
Mrs.  Bagnet,  becomes  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil. 

House,  "The  boy  in  bed,  a  man  arrives  --  like  the  house 
that  Jack  built" (LXI),  This  description  of  Mr,  Bucket's 
discovery  of  Jo  refers  to  the  traditional  nursery  rhyme  a- 
bout  the  house  that  Jack  built  which  originated  in  the  Chal¬ 
dee  language  (83/12),  The  earliest  version  that  is  extant 
is  a  Hebrew  version. 

Indians .  The  naming  of  the  Indian  tribe  as  the  Tockahoopo 
Indians  is  another  example  of  DickenB's  use  of  nonsensical 
words  for  comedy. 

(See  Crumlinwellinwerj  Mewlinnwillanwodd, ) 

Insects.  (See  Bees;  Beetle;  Scorpion;  Spider.) 

Iron .  There  are  several  allusions  to  iron  in  Bleak  Houset 
the  presence  of  bells  in  scenes  of  foreboding;  dusty  war¬ 
rants  impaled  on  files  that  writh  into  various  shapes;  the 
iron  barrier  between  Ada  Clare  and  the  poor  family;  the 
small  boy  who  fondles  and  sucks  the  iron  spikes  of  the  fence; 
and  Mr,  Rouncewell's  description  as  an  iron  gentleman  (I; 
VIII;  XV;  XLVIII),  The  underlying  reference  in  all  of  these 
instances  is  the  belief  that  iron  was  a  powerful  weapon  a- 
gainst  evil  spirits.  It  was  used  for  defeating  fairies, 
warding  off  dangerous  spirits,  banishing  ghosts  and  was  often 
used  in  gatev/ays  to  refuse  entrance  to  evil  spirits  (35/23} 
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67/221;  105/90;  133/^9)*  The  implication  is  that  anyone 
who  can  touch  or  be  connected  with  iron  has  a  good  nature. 

In  the  case  of  the  imagery  of  warrants  impaled  on  files, 
the  documents  of  court  are  associated  with  evil  spirits. 

The  most  troublesome  image  is  that  of  the  iron  barrier  be¬ 
tween  Ada  and  the  poor  family.  The  evil  barrier  is  in  fact 
Mrs.  Pardiggle:  "We  both  felt  painfully  sensible  that  be¬ 
tween  us  and  these  people  there  was  an  iron  barrier  which 
could  not  be  removed  by  our  new  friend"(VIII) , 

Italian,  "I  am  not  warped  by  prejudices,  as  an  Italian  baby 
is  by  bandages” (LXI) ,  There  is  no  direct  source  extant  for 
this  comment  by  Mr,  Skimpole,  although  feelings  toward  Ital¬ 
ians  were  of  a  definitely  derogatory  nature.  One  old  pro¬ 
verb  states  that  "If  any  Englishman  be  infected  with  any 
misdemeanour  they  say  with  one  mouth,  "he  is  Italianated'"' 
(150/197).  In  street  parlance,  Italian  also  carried  the 
connotation  of  a  bastard  from  the  name  of  a  sweet  Spanish 

wine  (123/1196). 

Ixion .  In  a  conversation  with  Richard  Carstone,  Mr,  Vholes 
says, "We  have  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  Mr,  Carstone, 
and  the  wheel  is  going  round,”  Richard's  reply  is  "Yes, 
with  Ixion  on  it”(XXXIX),  The  reference  is  to  Ixion,  a 
character  of  Greek  mythology,  who  cast  his  lover’s  father 
into  a  fiery  ditch  and  sought  refuge  with  Zeus.  When  Ixion 
began  to  covet  Zeus's  wife,  Hera,  he  was  cast  into  hell  and 
his  punishment  was  to  spin  in  the  air  bound  to  a  flaming 
wheel  (112/161,167).  Similarly,  Richard  has  tempted  the 
evil  spirits  of  Chancery  and  his  punishment  is  to  spin  end¬ 
lessly  on  the  fiery,  destructive  wheel  of  its  proceedings. 

Jack-daw.  On  two  occasions,  Grandfather  Smallweed  refers 
to  his  wife  as  a  jack-daw  (XXI;  XXXIII).  The  jack-daw  was 
a  bird  that  symbolized  bad  fortune  (l4o/81), 

Jarndvce.  John.  John  Jarndyce  is  portrayed  as  a  being  of 
power,  superiority,  protection,  and  goodness.  Esther  re¬ 
peatedly  refers  to  him  as  her  guardian.  In  folklore,  the 
guardian  was  the  protector  of  all  mythic,  spiritual  and  re¬ 
ligious  wealth  against  hostile  forces  and  unworthy  intru¬ 
ders;  he  was  often  a  warrior  with  superhuman  powers  (45/128). 

In  addition  to  his  nicl<name,  Jarndyce 's  real  name  ex¬ 
tends  the  quality  of  goodness  and  protection;  John  means 
unchanging  grace  or  God's  grace  (104/93,  I05) .  This  nature 
of  grace  is  reinforced  by  Richard's  comment  that  John  has  a 
power  over  him  and  Ada  that  is  grounded  in  respect,  grati¬ 
tude  and  affection  (XIII).  John's  angel-like  power  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  he  warns  and  protects,  but  only  v;hen  asked. 
He  is  indeed  like  God's  grace  in  this  respect. 
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His  spiritual  protectiveness  is  realized  after  Esther 
has  been  reborn  into  her  life  with  Alan  V/oodcburt  through 
the  actions  of  John  Jarndyce  and  John  says, "Lie  lightly, 
confidently  here,  my  child,  ...  I  am  your  guardian  and 
your  father  now"(LXIV). 

Jellby .  In  choosing  the  names  for  the  Jellyby  family, 

Dickens  shows  a  canniness  for  names  and  their  meanings. 
"Jelly"  was  a  slang  term  used  to  denote  a  buxom  and  pretty 
girl  and  was  also  a  low  colloquial  term  meaning  virile  semen 
(123/435).  The  inference  is  that  they  came  into  existence 
through  purely  physical  associations  and  that  their  lives 
are  grounded  only  in  the  physical. 

Caddy's  name  provides  a  special  connotation  to  her 
character,  A  caddy,  or  caddee,  was  a  slouch  hat  or  a  thief's 
assistant  ( 123/119-20) ,  In  both  instances,  the  allusion 
fits  her  appearance  and  actions  perfectly. 

The  same  careful  construction  is  evident  in  the  naming 
of  Peepyj  his  name  was  a  slang  term  for  sleepy  (123/6l4). 

Jenny .  The  brickmaker's  wife  who  loses  a  child  and  exhi¬ 
bits  a  kindness  superior  to  her  state  in  life  is  aptly  named, 
Jenny  is  a  derivative  of  Jane  and  means  "grace  of  the  Lord" 
(141/304). 

Jesus .  Within  the  scene  of  Bucket,  Snagsby  and  the  consta¬ 
ble  journeying  into  the  hell  of  Tom-All-Alone 's,  Dickens 
inserts  a  scene  of  Christ's  nativityj "The  roof,  two  or  three 
feet  higher  than  the  door,  is  so  low  that  the  head  of  the 
tallest  of  the  visitors  v/ould  have  touched  the  blackened 
ceiling  if  he  stood  upright.  ,  .  .  Lying  in  the  arms  of  the 
woman  who  has  spoken  is  a  very  young  child  .  .  .  .Mr, 

Snagsby  is  strangely  reminded  of  another  infant,  encircled 
in  light,  that  he  has  seen  in  pictures" (XXII) ,  There  is  a 
close  parallel  between  the  journey  of  these  three  men  and 
that  of  the  Wise  Men  to  find  the  Christ  Child. 

The  scene  of  Mr.  Chadband's  oratory  about  Christ,  the 
Light  of  Truth,  provides  another  example  of  the  contrast  of 
good  and  evil  in  the  novel  (XXV).  The  contrast  speaks  in 
favor  of  the  more  natural  and  more  real  religion  of  emotion 
as  opposed  to  the  prideful  error  of  denominationalism. 

(See  Religion. ) 

Jew.  (See  Cannibalism;  Devil;  Dog;  Enchantment;  Krook;  Owl; 
Scorpion;  Skull  Cap.) 

Jo,  Jo  is  depicted  as  being  caught  in  a  nether  world  between 
fantasy  and  reality.  He  has  no  last  name,  no  parents,  no 
home;  he  is  a  creature  in  human  form;  he  lives,  or  rather, 
he  has  not  yet  died  (XI;  XLVII;  XVI).  He  is  essentially  a 
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fairy  changling  who  has  been  left  in  the  streets ,  Addi¬ 
tionally,  there  is  a  religious  connotation  of  his  being 
without  a  knowledge  of  a  higher  power  in  his  life  and  there¬ 
fore,  dead  in  sinj  "Even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath 
quickened  us  together  in  Christ,  by  grace  ye  are  saved" 
(Ephesians  2i5).  The  reference  to  Jo  as  a  fairy-like  crea¬ 
ture  is  further  extended  by  Mr.  Chadband's  statement  that 
he  was  born  of  unnatural  parents  (XXV),  Jo's  unnatural 
nature  is  brought  to  mind  when  he  disappears  from  a  room 
that  is  locked  from  the  outside,  but  the  supernatural  as¬ 
pect  of  this  incident  is  negated  when  it  is  explained  that 
Mr.  Bucket  took  him  away. 

The  reader  is  ready  to  believe  in  Jo's  supernatural 
qualities  but  is  thwarted  by  logical  explanations.  He  paral¬ 
lels  the  fantasy  that  has  lost  its  ipower  in  literature;  it 
still  exists,  but  it  is  neither  magical  or  unexplainable. 

Jo  is  cast  out  in  the  world  just  as  fantasy  had  been  cast 
out  of  literature  and  men's  lives.  He  is  the  human  rem¬ 
nant  of  forgotten  fantasy;  he  is  not  the  richly  dressed 
fairy,  but  rather,  the  ragged  figure  in  a  magical  lantern 
(XXII). 

In  the  scene  of  Jo's  death,  Dickens  gives  a  triple 
statement  of  man’s  death  in  the  life  of  the  city  and  the 
death  of  faith  and  fantasy;  "Dead,  your  Majesty,  Dead, 
right  reverends  and  wrong  reverends  of  every  order.  Dead, 
men  and  women,  born  with  heavenly  compassion  in  your  hearts. 
And  dying  thus  around  us  every  day"(XLIX), 

(See  Gonaph.) 

Jud^.ment  Day.  The  Day  of  Judgment  is  used  in  relation  to 
Miss  Elite’s  expectation  of  a  judgment  (III),  The  symbol¬ 
ism  of  the  Judgment  Day  is  interwoven  ^into  all  of  her  ac¬ 
tions  and  also  into  the  theme  of  the  story.  It  signifies 
an  awakening  to  a  desire  of  resurrection  by  the  soul  and 
an  end  to  the  death  o  ('  the  soul  in  the  tomb  of  the  body  (45/ 
158),  This  imcgery  is  extended  by  the  concept  of  birds  as 
departed  souls  and  also  the  imagery  of  the  seal  as  symbolic 
of  the  union  between  the  conscious  and  unconscious  in  man's 
soul  (45/281;  See  Birds),  In  various  ways,  all  of  the 
characters  are  souls  looking  for  a  judgment  and  a  release 
from  death. 

Just  as  many  of  the  symbols  used  by  Dickens  are  related 
to  the  Tarot,  so  too,  the  Judgment  Day  is  the  twentieth  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  Tarot  pack  (45/166), 

(See  Seal,  Tarot. ) 

Jupiter.  (See  Bucket.) 

Kroqk.  The  characterization  of  Mr,  Krook  involves  allusions 
to  fairies,  the  devil,  the  selling  of  souls,  witches  and 
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death.  He  is  described  as  "short,  cadaverous,  and  withered, 
with  his  head  sideways  between  his  shoulders  and  breath  is¬ 
suing  in  visible  smoke  from  his  mouth  as  if  he  were  on  fire 
within"(V).  There  is  a  connection  between  this  description 
and  the  belief  that  fairies  diminished  in  size  and  power 
each  time  thay  changed  shape  (36/38).  The  fire  issuing 
from  his  mouth  serves  to  develop  his  ancient  and  supernatur¬ 
al  qualities  by  being  dragon-like  and  it  also  implies  a 
sense  of  his  evil  nature  for  he  is  like  an  embodiment  of 
hell  itself. 

The  imagery  that  associates  him  with  the  devil  is  com¬ 
plicated.  He  is  called  an  "old  boguey,"  ar\d  a  bogy  was  a 
malicious  goblin  closely  related  to  the  devil  (XXXIIj  3V33)* 
Also,  Mr.  Guppy  states  that  Krook  has  no  soul,  thus  infer¬ 
ring  that  he  is  either  a  devil,  vampire  or  has  sold  his 
soul  to  the  devil  (XXI).  This  image ‘is  emphasized  by  his 
breath  v^hich  gives  the  appearance  of  his  being  on  fire 
within.  He  is  also  identified  as  Grandmother  Smallv/eed's 
brother  (XXXIII).  In  light  of  the  imagery  that  gives  the 
Smallweeds  the  characteristics  of  Jews  and  devils,  the  re¬ 
lationship  conveys  those  same  characteristics  to  Mr.  Krook 
(See  Devil,  Smallweed). 

The  imagery  associated  with  Mr.  Krook  is  so  heavily 
inclined  toward  elements  of  the  devil  and  witch  identifica¬ 
tion  that  one  must  look  at  his  image  as  being  connected 
with  the  belief  that  fairies  were  the  spirits  of  fallen  an¬ 
gels  and  associated  with  the  dead  ( 35/87, ) .  This  im¬ 
agery  is  extended  by  his  acting  like  a  vampire  when  he  ex¬ 
tends  his  arms  over  Captain  Kawdon’s  corpse  (XI).  The  ac¬ 
tions  of  his  cat  are  interesting  by  this  same  element  of 
vampirism  (See  Lady  Jane), 

A  final  reinforcement  to  the  possibility  that  he  had 
sold  his  soul  to  the  devil  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  col¬ 
lected  a  houseful  of  strange  lumber  bought  a  piece  at  a 
time  (V),  In  medieval  times,  it  was  believed  that  Jev/s  de¬ 
secrated  images  of  the  crucifix  and  that  pieces  of  the  cross 
could  restore  life  at  the  moment  of  death  (102/1-265?  151/ 
118-22).  This  idea  of  desecrated  crucifixes  complements 
the  vampire  imagery  in  Krook 's  character.  It  is  possible 
that  both  of  these  folklore  beliefs  were  know;,  to  Dickens 
and  that  he  used  them  to  reinforce  his  images.  The  conno¬ 
tation  of  the  lumber  as  a  piece  of  the  cross  used  for  a  pro¬ 
tective  amulet  is  not:  far  fetched  in  light  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  use  of  witch's  ointment  in  Krook 's  supposed 
seath  (See  Spontaneous  Combustion). 

A  final  note  on  the  chai’acter  of  Krook  combines  the 
mention  of  the  lumber  and  the  meaning  of  his  name.  In  the 
common  street  language,  a  lumber  house  was  a  place  for  stor¬ 
ing  stolen  goods  (123/499);  "Crook"  was  a  slang  term  for 
stolen  goods  (124/163).  Krook’s  character  is  rounded  out 
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by  the  fact  that  his  name  also  meant  "walking  with  a  stoop" 
(104/247). 

(See  Enchantment.) 

Labyrinth.  John  Jarndyce's  house  is  described  as  a  labyrinth 
and  the  labyrinth,  like  the  clock,  symbolizes  a  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  time  and  space  (VI;  45/l6b),  Additionally,  it  is 
symbolic  of  heaven,  a  pilgrimage,  the  unconscious,  ,ind  an 
initiation  into  absolute  reality  (45/166-67).  The  time 
spent  in  Bleak  House  is  all  of  these  things  for  Esther, 
Richard  and  Ada. 

Lady  Jane.  Miss  Elite  believes  that  Mr.  Krook’s  cat,  Lady 
Jane,  is  a  "wolf  of  the  old  saying"  who  is  difficult  to 
keep  from  the  door  (V).  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  old 
proverbial  phrase  that  "we  may  live  out  of  debt  and  danger, 
and  drive  the  wolf  from  the  door" ( 5/702) . 

The  devilish  nature  and  vampiric  elements  in  Lady  Jane 
are  shown  in  her  licking  her  lips  in  the  presence  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Hawdon*s  corpse  and  the  narrator's  comment  that  she 
never  gets  too  hot  (XI;  XIX).  On  the  fateful  night  of  Mr. 
Krook's  death,  Mr.  Guppy  makes  the  comment  that  Lady  Jane 
acts  and  looks  as  though  she  were  Krook  (XXXIX).  This 
statement  relates  to  an  old  superstition  that  there  is  a 
secret  sympathy  between  things  and  people  who  are  in  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  each  other  (114/80).  In  this  sense. 

Lady  Jane  takes  on  two  entities  and  tiiere  is  a  striking 
parallel  to  a  mention  of  Lady  Jane  Seymour  in  the  Mother 
Goose  stories j  "Hero  be  the  Sphinx  Lady  Jane/  Whose  death  a 
Phoenix  bare./  Oh  Grief 1  two  Phoenixes  ont  time/  Together 
nere  were" ( 145/75) •  This  reference  further  enhances  the 
idea  that  Lady  Jane  may  also  be  Mr.  Krook  and  reinforces 
the  idea  that  there  may  be  more  to  Krook’s  death  than  meets 
the  eye, 

(See  Spontaneous  Combustion;  Witches.) 

Lark.  This  is  one  of  the  three  types  of  birds  kept  by  Miss 
Elite.  The  significance  of  the  lark  is  found  in  its  being 
symbolic  of  eternity,  holiness  and  happiness  ( 131/97-99) • 

They  are  also  looked  upon  as  being  helpful  birds  (l4o/44). 

The  larks  in  Miss  Elite's  collection  are  the  antithesis  to 
the  goldfinches  as  far  as  symbolic  meaning.  Thus,  her  col¬ 
lection  is  a  spectrum  ranging  from  the  best  of  qualities  to 
the  most  worldly  of  pleasures, 

(See  Birds;  Goldfinch;  Linnet.) 

Lantern.  Magic.  (See  Jo.) 

Lead.  In  the  opening  scene.  Temple  Bar  is  described  as  a 
leaden-headed  old  obstruction  (I)»  an  apparent  allusion  to 
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a  superstition  concerning  an  oracular  head  of  brass  said  to 
have  been  made  by  a  group  of  medieval  magicians  (102/1-162). 
There  is  also  an  element  of  the  belief  that  witches,  wizards 
and  demons  were  invulnerable  to  lead  and  used  it  in  destruc¬ 
tive  charms  (102/11-610),  Thus,  Chancery  becomes  an  oracle 
of  wizards  that  has  the  power  of  a  destructive  charm. 

Life  Guardsman.  (See  Rouncewell,  George.) 

Light.  The  light  in  Chesney  Wold  is  described  as  a  bend 
sinister  that  shines  on  the  hearth  (XII).  The  term,  bend 
sinister,  is  a  heraldric  term  signifying  illegitimacy  (120/ 
55).  Implicitly,  there  is  nothing  real  or  legitimate  in 
the  world  of  the  Dedlocks,  not  even  the  light  that  shines 
into  their  house. 

Linnet.  This  bird  is  one  of  the  three  types  kept  by  Miss 
Flite.  It  has  no  special  symbolism  and  stands  between  the 
two  extremes  of  the  spiritual  and  the  physical  symbolized 
by  the  lark  and  the  goldfinch. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  This  is  the  story  that  Esther  tells 
to  Peepy  to  get  him  to  sleep  (IV),  With  all  of  the  witch 
imagery  associated  with  Esther  it  is  appropriate  that  she 
tells  this  story.  Witches  were  believed  to  wear  red  man¬ 
tles  and  hoods  and  were  often  referred  .to  as  "little  red 
riding  hoods" ( 1/70-71 ) . 

There  is  a  cannibalistic  note  in  this  story  5n  keeping 
with  the  elements  of  vampirism  and  cannibalism  in  the  novel. 
The  original  version  of  the  story  ended  abruptly  with  the 
wolf  eating  Little  Red  Riding  Hoodi  "Et  ^  disant  ces  mots . 
ce  mechant  Loup  se  .ietta  sur  la  petit  chaperon  rouge .  &  la 
mangea"  ( 116/9^ ) . 

Liz.  Liz  is  a  friend  of  Jenny  and  another  of  the  brick- 
makers’  wives.  Just  as  Jenny's  name,  meaning  "grace  of  the 
Lord,"  was  aptly  chosen,  so  too,  Dickens  shows  attention  to 
detail  in  choosing  Liz's  name  which  means  "one  v/ho  worships 
God"  (I4l/l6l). 

Lost  Identity.  The  theme  of  lost  identity  was  a  common 
folktale  motif  and  appears  in  several  of  the  characters. 

This  theme  parallels  the  unconscious  idea  in  the  novel  that 
the  children  of  the  industrial  age  ’’dre  losing  their  iden¬ 
tity  by  losing  the  ability  to  dream  and  fantasize.  The 
theme  of  lost  identity  is  also  related  to  the  theme  of  death 
because  death  is  the  ultimate  loss  of  identity. 

(See  Hawdon,  Jo,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Summerson.) 


L.S,  &  D.  In  choosing  the  names  for  these  lawyers,  Dickens 
shows  a  bit  of  satiric  humor  (LXI).  These  initials,  if 
v/ritten  properly,  are  the  abbreviation  for  English  currency, 
punds  sterling,  Lsd, 

Lucky  Touch,  "Mr,  Guppy  nods  and  gives  him  a  "lucky  touch" 
on  the  back,  but  not  v/ith  the  washed  hand,  though  it  is  his 
right  hand"(XXXII) ,  Three  elements  of  folk  belief  are 
found  in  Mr.  Guppy's  actions.  First,  it  was  thought  that 
to  wash  the  hands  well  in  the  morning  was  a  strong  guard  a- 
gainst  witches  and  sorcerers  (55/l“287).  Second,  the  right 
hand  signifies  prudence  and  the  left  hand  signifies  folly 
(55/I-286).  Finally,  the  hand  was  considered  a  powerful 
protector  against  the  evil  that  could  pass  from  one  person 
to  another  through  an  evil  eye  or  a  touch  of  malice  (67/ 

23^). 

Lumber .  (See  Krook.) 

Madness.  "I  have  no  doubt  that  his  desire  to  retrieve  what 
he  had  lost  was  rendered  the  more  intense  by  his  grief  for 
his  young  wife,  and  became  like  the  madness  of  a  gamester" 
(LXI).  This  is  a  reference  to  the  effects  of  venereal  di¬ 
sease;  "gamester"  was  a  slang  term  used  to  denote  a  harlot 

(123/31^). 

Mag.  When  Mr.  Bucket  tells  Grandfather  Smallweed  that  if 
he  dc '^s  not  keep  close  counsel,  h3s  business  won't  be 
"wortn  a  mag,"  he  basically  say^  -hat  his  news  is  not  worth 
a  single  cent,  "Mag  was  slang  half-penny  (123/50^). 

Magpie.  Grandmother  Smallweed  is  called  a  magpie  (XXI). 

A  magpie  was  thought  to  be  a  bird  of  ill  omen  (113A3)* 

Man.  Caddy  Jellyby  says  1 "I  couldn't  be  worse  off  if  I  was 
a  what's-his-name  --  man  and  a  brother" (XIV) !  This  seems 
to  be  a  reference  to  a  nonsensical  phrase  that  was  current 
in  the  1800 's  that  stated? "If  my  aunt  had  been  an  uncle, 
she'd  have  been  a  man" (1 23/507)  •  The  point  of  reference 
would  appear  to  be  her  brother,  Peepy,  wliom  she  sees  as 
being  worse  off  than  herself. 

Mausoleum.  The  reference  to  Tulkinghorn  being  like  a  mau¬ 
soleum  full  of  secrets  seems  to  parallel  the  imagery  asso¬ 
ciated  N\^th  the  Judgment  Day  and  the  idea  of  the  soul  being 
dead  in  ti.e  to^’b  of  the  body (II), 

(See  Judgment  Day.) 

Melchisedec.  The  reference  to  Melchisedec  in  relation  to 
Grandfather  Smallweed  by  Mr.  George  serves  to  reinforce  the 
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image  of  Grandfather  Smallweed  having  Jewish  characteris¬ 
tics  (XLVII). 

Mercury.  Lady  Dedlock*s  servants  are  described  as  exhaust¬ 
ed  gods  of  Greek  mythology  (XLVIII).  The  idea  of  false 
copy  that  is  seen  in  the  Dedlock  society  is  also  seen  in 
the  servants.  They  are  totally  unlike  the  powerful  figure 
of  Mercury,  the  protector  against  predatory  animals  and  a 
god  of  pridencG  and  cunning  (18/129).  The  inversion  of 
symbolism  connotes  another  form  of  death  in  the  scene 
where  the  servants  are  seen  with  ashes  on  their  heads 
(XLVIII).  Ashes  on  the  head  were  a  sign  of  deep  humilia¬ 
tion  and  mourning  (1 56/366), 

It;  e  wl  inn  wi  3. 1  an  wo  d  d .  This  name  for  a  supposedly  famous  piece 
of  Welsh  literature  is  another  ex^ple  of  Dickens's  comical 
use  of  nonsense  words. 

(See  Crumlinwallinwerv  Tockahoopo.) 

Michelmas .  At  the  beginning  of  the  novel  and  just  before 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Richard,  Dickens  points  out 
that  the  season  is  that  of  Michelmas  (Ij  XXXIX) .  In  the 
early  days,  the  period  of  time  from  Michelmas  to  Christmas 
was  a  time  for  the  slaughter  of  animals  (7/33)*  The  corre¬ 
lation  is  most  appropriate  to  the  course  of  events. 

In  the  instance  of  Richard's  slaughter,  it  is  noted 
that  the  weather  is  sunny  (XXXIX),  Here,  Dickes  is  giving 
the  reader  a  subtle  hint  because  a  common  proverb  stated 
that  a  dark  Michelmas  meant  a  light  Christmas  (2/70),  The 
sunny  weather  is  an  omen  of  the  dark  times  to  come  in  the 
life  of  Richard. 

Midnir.ht,  It  is  appropriate  that  Mr,  Krook  should  set  his 
meeting  with  Mr.  Guppy  and  Mr.  Weevle  for  midnight  and  that 
his  death  should  occur  at  the  smne  time  (XXXII),  Midnight 
is  the  time  for  the  appearance  of  ghosts  and  spirits,  walks 
by  the  dead,  evil  enchantments  and  changes  of  form  (30/I665 
159/246-47,  337). 

Minerva,  (See  Summerson.) 

Monkey .  Judy  Smallweed  is  described  as  being  like  a  monkey 
(XXI).  The  monkey  is  symbolic  of  baser  forces,  darkness 
and  unconscious  activity  (45/202).  Because  of  the  Jewish 
imagery  associated  with  the  Sinallweeds,  an  additional  conno¬ 
tation  can  be  drawn  from  the  rabbinical  legend  which  stated 
that  some  of  the  men  who  built  the  Tower  of  Babel  were  turned 
into  monkeys  (102/11-741),  Given  the  presence  of  other  im¬ 
agery  concerning  the  Tower  of  Babel,  this  meaning  is  plausi- 

(See  Babel}  Nimrod.) 
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Moon .  "The  moon  has  eyed  Tom  with  a  dull  cold  stare,  as 
admitting  some  puny  emulation  of  herself  in  his  desert  re¬ 
gion  unfit  for  life  and  blasted  by  volcanic  fires;  but  she 
has  passed  on  and  is  gone''(XLVl) .  The  use  of  the  moon  is 
another  form  of  reference  to  sun  worship;  the  moon  is  mas¬ 
ter  of  women  and  is  the  feminine  counterpart  of  the  sun 
(45/204).  As  the  eighteenth  enigma  of  the  Tarot,  the  moon 
signifies  death,  the  soul,  intuition  and  magic  (45/206-7), 

In  connection  with  the  enchantment  symbolism  in  the  novel, 
the  moon  is  considered  to  be  the  evil  eye  of  heaven  (45/ 
303). 

(See  Quicksilver;  Tarot.) 

Moonlight.  "The  sky  had  partly  cleared,  but  was  very 
gloomy  —  even  above  us,  where  a  few  stars  were  shining. 

In  the  north  and  north-west,  where  the  sun  had  set  three 
hours  before,  there  was  a  pale  dead  light  both  beautiful 
and  awful,  ,  .  ,  ''(XXXI).  The  allusion  in  this  passage  is 
to  the  moon  as  the  master  of  death  (45/205).  It  also  sig¬ 
nifies  the  half-illuminating  effect  of  moonlight.  Because 
of  this  effect,  moonlight  is  associated  with  the  realm  be¬ 
tween  spiritual  life  and  blazing  reality  (45/206).  This 
is  a  perfect  dream-like  environment  for  the  depiction  of 
London  as  hell  which  follows. 

Mourning  Ring.  (See  Bucket.) 

Myrmidons.  Sir  Leicester  "sends  his  myrmidons  to  come  over 
the  fence  and  pass  and  repass"(IX),  Myrmidons  were  a  race 
of  men  created  from  ants  by  Zeus  for  Peleus  to  lead( 11 2/193 ) , 

Morgan-an-kerrig .  The  naming  of  Esther's  unseen  Welsh 
suitor  is  interesting  in  that  it  is  a  name  closely  linked 
to  Celtic  water  spirits  who  carried  off  naughty  or  over- 
adventurous  children  (34/303).  It  speaks  well  of  Esther 
that  she  refuses  his  advances. 

Mother  Hubbard.  (See  Summerson.) 

Muffled  Drums.  (See  Ghosts.) 

Nature,  Dickens  links  visions  of  woods,  a  hunter  and  deer 
to  Lady  Dedlock  (II).  The  situation  of  the  hunter  and  the 
hunted  is  found  in  many  sources  in  mythology,  tradition, 
legend  and  folktale i  "This  is  clearly  a  case  of  the  symbol 
for  a  'limiting  situation,’  that  is,  of  a  falling  away  from 
the  centre  —  or  the  tendancy  to  do  so  —  towards  the  end¬ 
lessly  turning  periphery  of  the  wheel  of  phenomena:  unend¬ 
ing  because  self-delusion  is  a  perpetual  incitement  to  the 
sterile  urge  of  the  pursuit  of  worldly  things" (45/147) , 


Nemo,  (See  Hawdon.) 


M ir^ht .  In  Mr.  Kenge's  office  for  the  first  time,  Esther 
says , "Everything  was  so  strange  —  the  stranger  from  its 
being  night  in  the  day-time,  ,  .  ."(III).  There  is  an  as¬ 
sociation  formed  between  the  city  and  the  fairy  world  be¬ 
cause  the  light  of  the  sun  is. absent  from  the  fairy  realm 
and  the  underworld  (159/88).  The  absence  of  light  gives 
the  law  offices  and,  by  extension,  the  city  a  sense  of  un¬ 
reality. 

Nobby.  Concerning  the  incident  of  Lady  Dedlock’s  affairs, 
Mr.  Bucket  assures  Sir  Leicester  that  he  will  think  of  the 
"nobbiest  v/ay  of  keeping  it  quiet"(LIV).  "Nobby"  was  a 
slang  term  meaning  the  smart  thing  (123/566).  In  this 
sense,  it  means  the  smartest  way  of  keeping  it  quiet, 

November.  When  the  Smallweeds  appear  at  Mr.  George's  resi¬ 
dence,  they  resemble  "a  group  at  first  sight  reconcilable 
with.  .  .  the  fifth  of  November" (XXVI ) ,  The  reference  is 
to  Guy  Fawkes  Day  which  occurs  every  year  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  On  this  day,  children  dress  in  costumes  much  like 
the  American  tradition  of  Halloween  and  go  about  begging 
pennies  to  buy  fireworks  with  (93/220). 

Oak.  (See  Pulpit.) 

Ogre,  In  fairy  lore,  the  category  of  ogres  includes  all  the 
creatures  who  were  anthropophagus,  or  man-eating  (34/315), 

In  this  respect,  several  of  the  char’acters  including  Krook, 
Lady  Jane,  Vholes  and  Smallweed  can  be  considered  as  having 
ogre-like  tendancies, 

(See  Cannibalism}  Vampire.) 

Ointment.  Witch's.  A  possible  implicabion  of  Mr.  ICrook's 
death  by  spontaneous  combustion  th  \t  has  never  been  ad¬ 
dressed  concerns  the  possible  use  a  witch's  ointment. 

The  first  reference  is  seen  in  the  incantation-like  conjur¬ 
ing  of  soot  as  a  v/itch's  ointment j  "Come  night,  come  dark¬ 
ness,  for  you  cannot  corae  too  soon  or  stay  too  long  by  such 
a  place  as  this! .  .  .  Come  flame  of  gas,  burning  so  sullen¬ 
ly  above  the  iron  gate,  on  which  the  poisoned  air  deposits 
its  witch  ointment  slimy  to  the  touch"(XI). 

A  similar  reference  is  made  in  the  scene  where  Mr, 

Guppy  waits  in  Captain  Hawdon 's  room  for  his  midnight  meet¬ 
ing  with  Mr,  Krook  and  notices  soot  falling  on  his  coat. 

He  finds  the  soot  will  not  come  off  his  jacket  and  on  the 
windowsill  is  found, "A  thivk,  yellow  liquor.  .  .  which  is 
offensive  to  the  touch  and  sight  and  more  offensive  to  the 
smell" (XXXII) ,  There  is  a  striking  correlation  between  the 
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details  offered  in  these  scenes  and  a  recipe  for  a  witch's 
ointment  reported  to  have  been  used  in  Italy  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  This  ointment  was  "composed  of  aconite, 
boiled  with  the  leaves  of  poplar,  then  mixed  with  soot  and 
made  into  an  ointment  with  human  fat" (147/133) .  The  effect 
of  such  ointments  was  to  "deprive  them  witches  of  their 
right  sense,  making  them  imagine  they  are  transformed  into 
birds  or  beasts,  deceiving  not  only  themselves  with  this 
error,  but  oftentimes  the  eyes  of  others,  for  the  devil 
and  other  enchanters  so  dazzle  and  deceive  our  sight,  turn¬ 
ing  and  transforming  men  into  beasts  to  the  seeming  of  those 
which  behold  them.  .  .  .  (147/121), 

There  is  a  strong  indication  of  the  need  for  a  reap¬ 
praisal  of  this  scene  of  spontaneous  combustion  based  on 
the  folklore  and  witchcraft  involved.  It  may  have  been 
Dickens's  intent  to  either  make  Krook  a  real  witch  who  con¬ 
fused  the  sight  of  Guppy  jmd  Weevle  or  to  produce  a  scene 
that  on  first  impression  was  as  supernatural  as  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  Jo  from  the  barn,  intending  to  supply  later  a 
rational  explanation. 

Old  Shaw.  (See  Rouncewell,  George.) 

Omen .  Miss  Flite  remarks  that  it  is  a  good  omen  for  Richard, 
Esther  and  Ada  to  visit  her  (V).  There  is  a  conglomerate 
of  superstitious  beliefs  woven  into  this  scene.  First, 
meeting  ail  old  v/oman  before  setting  out  on  a  journey  was 
considered  very  unlucky  (102/11-821),  To  meet  an  old  wo¬ 
man  was  also  considered  to  be  a  forboding  of  scandal  and 
evil  speaking  (55/1-512).  Both  of  these  items  of  folklore 
would  connote  the  il]  fortune  that  was  to  come  to  the  trio. 

Significance  also  attaches  to  the  day  of  the  meeting. 
Calculations  show  that  the  meeting  took  place  on  a  Tuesday; 
it  was  believed  that  to  visit  friends  on  a  Tuesday  signi¬ 
fied  a  lawsuit  (55/1-515).  This  little  detail  coordinates 
perfectly  with  the  story. 

Another  item  of  folk  belief  involved  relates  to  the  idea 
that  if  three  people  who  are  not  members  of  the  household 
enter  a  house  in  succession  without  knocking,  death  will  be 
the  next  visitor  (55/1-514).  Indeed,  the  next  visit  is  be¬ 
tween  Death  and  Captain  Hawdon, 

The  omen  that  Miss  Flite  alludes  to  relates  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  if  very  polite  people  are  met  unexpectedly,  a 
stranger  will  be  introduced  to  you  (55/1-515).  Subsequently, 
Miss  Flite  meets  Mr.  George. 

Oracle .  (See  Lead.) 


Oranges.  John  Jarndyce  suggests  that  Harold  Skimpole  will 
squeeze  Richard  and  Esther  like  "a  couple  of  tender  young 
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Saint  Michael’s  Oranges"(VI) .  The  reference  may  be  to  a 
variety  of  orange  grown  at  Sao  Miquel  in  the  Azores  (63/ 
955)*  It  may  also  be  an  inversion  of  seasonal  references* 
oranges  were  identified  with  Hew  Year's  Day?  cake  was  as¬ 
sociated  v/ith  the  feast  of  Saint  Michael  on  the  29th  of 
September  (3l/I~ll,  372). 

Othello .  Bucket  shows  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  in  his  ad¬ 
monition  to  Mrs,  Snagsby  that  she  should  see  the  play, 
"Othello” (LIX) .  Moreover,  the  reference  to  a  play  that 
deals  with  jealousy  and  self-love  would  have  been  an  allu¬ 
sion  well  understood  by  the  better  read  members  of  Dickens's 
audience . 

Owl.  Chancery  is  given  an  owlish  aspect  (I),  The  owl  was 
a  symbol  of  wisdom,  but  it  also  symbolized  darkness,  unbe¬ 
lief  and  death  (1/70}  4/198),  The  symbolism  of  death  and 
darkness  is  also  connected  with  Jewish  characteristics  for 
the  owl  was,  in  church  symbolism,  the  symbol  of  the  Jews 
(4/198). 

Paradise .  Imagery  connected  with  Paradise  occurs  in  the 
journey  of  Richard,  Ada  and  Esther  toward  Bleak  House  and 
in  the  description  of  Boythorn’s  estate  (VI;  XVIII),  In 
the  first  instance,  the  trio  is  described  as  traveling  west¬ 
ward  out  of  London  into  the  country.  This  would  seem  to 
denote  travel  away  from  Paradise  as  in  Adam  and  Eve's  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  One  must  keep  in  mind  all 
of  the  imagery  of  London  and  society,  however,  which  in¬ 
fers  characteristics  of  hell  and  death.  Thus,  the  Paradise 
they  are  leaving  is  only  a  copy  of  the  real  thing.  This 
copy  of  Paradise  is  contrasted  to  the  .real  Paradise,  the 
Eden  of  Boythorn's  estate. 

Pattern .  Mr.  Bucket  tells  Esther  that  she  is  "a  pattern" 
(LIX) .  "Pattern"  was  slemg  meaning  delightful  or  brilliant 

(123/610). 

Peeov.  (See  Jellyby.) 

Penny.  In  trying  to  explain  how  he  saves  money  and  spends 
at  the  Siune  time,  Richard  says, "a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
got"(IX).  This  is  an  old  proverb  that  was  first  used  in 
1550  in  a  work  entitled  Gentllness  eirid  Nobility  (5/490). 

Phoenix.  It  is  a  nice  detail  that  Dickens  should  identify 
the  fire  engine  as  "Phoenix" (XXXIII ) ,  The  phoenix  v/as  the 
mythical  bird  that  rose  from  its  own  ashes }  it  symbolized 
periodic  destruction  and  recreation  and  the  triumph  of  life 
over  death.  In  alchemy,  the  phoenix  was  associated  with 


the  color  red  (45/241). 
(See  Lady  Jane . ) 
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Pidgeon .  "There  may  he  some  notions  of  fancy  among  the 
lower  animals  at  Ghesney  Wold.  .  '.  .  there  is  a  great  hell 
in  the  turret,  and  a  clock  with  a  large  face,  which  the 
pidgeons  who  live  near  it  and  who  love  to  perch  upon  its 
shoulders  seem  to  he  always  consulting.  .  .  ,"(VI]).  The 
pidgeon  was  considered  to  he  a  bird  of  death  (l4o/i68), 

The  implication  would  seem  to  he  death  looking  to  see  if  it 
were  time  for  action. 

Prtch.  Mrs.  Badger  sayst  "It  was  a  maxim  of  Captain  Swos- 
ser's.  .  ,  speaking  in  his  figurative  naval  manner,  that 
when  you  make  pitch  hot,  you  cannot  make  it  too  hot;  and 
that  if  you  only  have  to  swah  a  plank,  you  should  swah  it 
as  if  Davy  Jones  were  after  you" (XVII),  The  allusion  is  to 
an  old  nautical  proverb  that  statedt  "The  Devil  to  pay  and 
no  pitch  hot,"  which  had  its  origin  in  the  practice  of  ap¬ 
plying  pitch  to  the  seams  of  wooden  ships  between  tides 
(155/128). 

Piper.  Anastasia.  The  name  of  this  little  lady  who  seems 
to  know  everything  about  everybody  is  well  chosen.  Piper 
means  "one  who  puffs,"  and  in  street  parlance  also  meant 
a  detective  or  a  spy  (104/253?  123/63^). 

Poll-parrot.  There  is  no  special  connotation  attached  to 
Grandmother  Smallweed  being  called  a  poll-parrot.  The  evi¬ 
dent  meaning  deals  with  her  being  able  to  voice  only  those 
words  she  overhears;  she  has  no  reasoning  of  her  own. 

Polly .  In  paying  the  meal  charge  for  .himself,  Mr,  Guppy 
and  Mr,  Jobling,  Mr.  Smallweed  remarks  that  "three  pollys 
is  eight  and  six"(XX).  Aside  from  the  surface  meaning  of 
identifying  the  charge  for  their  drinks,  there  is  a  subtle 
remark  as  to  their  sobriety  that  would  have  been  nol;icedj 
Pollies  meant  trousers;  "one  over  eight"  meant  slightly 
drunk  because  eight  drinks  were  considered  to  be  the  legal 
limit;  and  six  meant  a  privy  (123/524,  255,  773).  The  im¬ 
plication  is  that  the  three  trousers,  or  men,  have  had  more 
than  enough  to  drink  and  must  visit  the  men’s  room. 

Post.  Mr.  Guppy  tells  Tony  Smallweed  that  he  was  "on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  post.  .  .  .  "(XX),  The  remark  comes  from 
the  proverbial  phrase* "bet  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  post," 
which  meant  to  bet  on  a  losing  horse  (123/652). 

Potatoes .  The  Lord  Chcince]  lor  remarks  on  the  likelihood  of 
an  occurence  by  saying  "that  such  a  thing  might  happen  when 
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the  sky  rained  potatoes.  .  .  ."(I).  Although  there  is  no 
extant  reference  to  the  origin  of  this  phrase,  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  of  a  proverbial  nature  and  was  meant  as  a  way  of  in¬ 
dicating  that  an  event  would  never  occur. 

Pulpit.  "On  Sundays  the  little  church  in  the  park  is 
mouldy;  the  oaken  pulpit  breaks  out  into  a  cold  sweat;  and 
there  is  a  general  smell  and  taste  as  of  the  ancient  Ded- 
locks  in  their  graves"(l).  Just  as  Temple  Bar  was  identi¬ 
fied  as  an  oracle  in  a  negative  sense,  so  too  the  pulpit 
and  by  extension,  the  curch  are  considered  to  be  oracles 
(IO2/II-806).  There  is  also  an  5.nference  of  deadness  in 
the  church  and  its  religion  because  of  the  belief  that  oak 
was  the  abode  of  departed  souls  and  hollowed-out  oak  trunks 
were  used  in  early  times  for  coffins  (30/184;  102/II-806). 
This  inference  is  reinfoiced  by  the  mention  of  the  smell 
and  taste  of  the  ancient  Dedlocks, 

Puss  N*  Boots.  One  of  the  stories  that  Esther  tells  to  the 
Jellyby  children  is  that  of  Puss  H'  Boots  (IV).  Where  the 
story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  had  undertones  of  Witch¬ 
craft  and  cannibalism,  this  story  concerned  with  a  helpful 
animal.  It  alo  has  a  questionable  nature.  In  the  original 
version,  the  moral  shows  deceit  being  rewarded  with  worldly 
riches  and  advantages  (II6/IIO).  There  appears  to  be  a  com¬ 
mon  thread  in  the  stories  told  by  Esther  of  duplicity  and 
small  animals,  or  little  children,  defeating  the  witches 
and  adults  around  them. 

(See  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.) 

Quale.  Mr.  "He  seemd  to  prooect  those  two  shining  knobs  of 
temples  of  his  into  everything  that  '.vent  on,  .  .  .  His 
great  power  seemed  to  be  his  power  of  ‘indiscriminate  admira- 
tion"(XV).  Quale's  name  offers  a  double  connotation  of 
sliaking  and  being  like  the  bird,  quail.  Both  of  these  are 
consonant  with  with  his  character;  the  quail  symbolized 
cowardice  and  stupidity  (13l/l4l).  The  term  quail  was  also 
a  slang  term  used  to  denote  a  harlot  or  courtesan  (123/675). 
All  of  the  meanings  Cfin  be  applied  to  the  character  of  Mr. 
Quale.  The  imagery  is  capped  by  his  two  shining  knobs  of 
temples  paralleling  the  horns  that  were  symbolic  of  cuckol- 
dry  (133/125). 

Queer.  "When  Mrs.  Bucket  puts  the  pieces  together  and  finds 
the  wadding  v/mitlng,  it  begins  to  look  like  Queer  Street" 
(LIV).  Mrs.  Bucket's  detective  activity  results  in  evidence 
that  is  likened  to  Queer  Street,  a  slang  term  meaning  seri¬ 
ous  trouble.  This  term  was  current  during  the  period  of 
1840  to  I890  (123/678). 
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Quicksilver .  Speaking  of  men  in  authority  who  talk  about 
problems  and  never  take  any  action,  Boythorn  says, "they 
ought  to  be  worked  in  quicksilver  mines  for  the  short  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  miserable  existence,  if  it  were  only  to 
prevent  their  detestable  English  from  contaminating  a  lan¬ 
guage  spoken  in  the  presence  of  the  sun.  .  .  .  "(XIII), 

The  punishment  proposed  by  Boythorn  is  associated  with  the 
element  of  sun  worship  found  throughout  the  novel  and  finds 
its  meaning  in  the  fact  that  silver  was  associated  with  the 
moon  and  Diana,  the  guardian  of  Hell  (67/350-51 )• 


Rachel.  Miss .  Reacting  to  Esther’s  hurt  feelings  after  not 
being  bid  farewell  by  Miss  Rachel,  Jarndyce  says j "Con-found 
Mrs,  Rachel! .  ,  .  Let  her  fly  away  in  a  high  wind  on  a 
broomstick" (III) .  By  this  statement,  Mrs.  Rachel  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  witch  (70/2).  There  is  an  interesting  con¬ 
tradiction  in  her  name’s  symbolizing  gentleness  (141/445), 

Rammer .  When  Judy  puffs  up  Orandfather  Smallweed’s  body 
in  the  chair,  she  "pats  and  pokes  him  in  divers  parts  of 
his  body,  but  particularly  in  that  part  which  the  science 
of  self-defence  would  call  his  wind,  that  in  his  grievous 
distress  he  utters  enforced  sounds  like  a  pavior’s  rammer" 
(XXVI),  A  pavior  was  a  man  who  laid  street  paving  stonesj 
rammer  was  slang  for  an  arm  (123/610,  686),  The  implication 
is  that  of  the  grating,  rasping  noise  of  a  pavior  placing 
the  stones. 

Reckon.  Mr.  Bucket,  speaking  of  his  employment  by  Mr, 
Tulkinghorn,  says j "Mr.  Tulkinghorn  employed  me  to  reckon  up 
her  lady  ship  —  if  you’ll  excuse  my  making  use  of  the  term 
we  commonly  employ  --  and  I  reckoned  her  up,  so  far,  com- 
pletely"(LIV) ,  Mr.  Bucket  would  well ‘ask  pardon  for  his 
use  of  the  term,  reckon;  in  common  parlance  the  term  meant 
to  up  one’s  reckoning,  or  literally,  to  vomit  (123/69I). 

Red.  Dickens  makes  wide  use  of  the  diverse  symbolism  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  color  red.  In  painting  the  picture  of  the 
environment  of  Chancery,  he  uses  crimson  cloth,  and  red  cur¬ 
tains  (I5  XXIV).  Red  was  associated  with  surging  and  tear¬ 
ing  emotions,  wounds  and  death-throes,  and  was  a  popular 
color  for  evil  spirits  who  wished  to  seduce  people(45/50-51 ? 
30/211).  The  reference  to  the  sealing  wax  used  in  Chancery 
alludes  to  the  symbolism  of  black  wax  as  an  omen  of  death 
and  red  wax  as  an  omen  of  danger  (55/1-400-401).  This  same 
combination  is  seen  in  the  registrar's  red  table  and  silk 
gowns;  the  gowns  are  elsewhere  identified  as  being  black 
and  gold  (I). 

The  combination  of  red  with  yellow  is  seen  when  Sir 
Leicester  is  described  as  lying  in  a  flush  of  crimson  and 
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gold  (XVI),  Red  and  yellow  symbolize  Tom  Fool's  colors  and 
the  parallel  is  most  appropriate  (5/526). 

In  another  scene,  the  color  combination  of  red  and 
violet  describes  the  cloud  of  smoke  around  St,  Paul's  Cathe¬ 
dral  (XVI).  There  is  evidently  a  connection  between  the 
cloud  of  smoke  and  the  fairy  world}  violet  is  a  tint  of 
blue  and  red  and  blue  were  common  colors  of  fairy  clothes. 

The  implication  would  seem  to  be  either  that  of  the  fairy 
world  going  up  in  smoke  in  the  presence  of  Christian  faith 
or  the  smoke  of  the  fairies,  and  by  extension  devils,  ob¬ 
scuring  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Religion .  It  is  evident  in  the  scenes  between  Mr.  Chadband 
and  other  characters,  especially  Jo,  that  Dickens  felt  a 
strong  animosity  toward  organized  religion  that  offered  no 
sense  of  hope  to  man's  futile  existence.  That  he  saw  reli¬ 
gion  as  self-serving  and  destructive  is  seen  in  Jo's  state¬ 
ment  that  Chadband  prays  "as  if  he  wos  a-speakin  to  hisself, 
and  not  to  me.  .  .  .  there  was  other  genlmen  come  down  Tom- 
All-Alone's  a-prayin,  but  they  all  mostly  sed  as  the  t'other 
wuns  prayed  wrong,  and  all  mostly  sounded  to  be  a-talking 
to  theirselves,  .  ,  ."(XLVII), 

The  imagery  associated  with  Mr.  Chadband  does  not  show 
him  in  a  kindly  light,  but  rather  as  a  demon.  The  essence 
of  the  religion  that  Dickens  portrayed  kindly  dealt  with 
man's  natural  religion,  a  belief  in  a  greater  power  without 
the  trappings  of  man-imposed  doctrines ,( 1 6l/4) ,  This  is  a 
partial  reason  for  the  predominance  of  folklore  elements  in 
Dickens's  works;  fairy  tales  originated  at  times  when  reli¬ 
gion  of  this  purer  form  was  an  important  part  of  life  and 
so,  religious  themes  are  evident  (25/13). 

(See  Devilj  Elephant;  Hell;  Jesus;  Paradise;  Sea;  Wind.) 

Rip  Van  Winkle.  Dickens  likens  the  members  of  Chancery  and 
high  society  to  sleeping  Rip  Van  Winkles  and  sleeping  beau¬ 
ties  (II).  The  allusion  to  Rip  Van  Winkles  is  to  a  story 
by  Washington  Irving  about  a  simple,  good-natured,  henpecked 
husband  who  escapes  from  his  domineering  wife  and  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  the  world  by  going  to  sleep  (102/11-945),  The  im¬ 
agery  is  extended  as  the  scene  progresses  and  the  sleeping 
ignorance  of  this  small  world  is  show  to  be  so  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  the  grand  scheme  of  life.  This  is  also  a  variation 
on  the  theme  of  the  loss  of  identity. 

River,  Dickens  refers  to  the  river  as  being  defiled  by  the 
shipping  and  pollution  (I).  He  returns  to  this  same  image 
late  in  the  novel  when  he  portrays  the  wharves  and  shipping 
as  making  the  river  black  find  awful  (XLVIII),  The  river 
serves  as  a  symbol  of  baptism,  renewal,  fertility  and  the 
passage  oftime  (20/121;  45/262).  The  image  of  the  river 
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defiled  by  man's  creations  symbolizes  the  loss  of  renewal 
and  fertility  and  by  extension,  a  loss  of  hope. 

Rose .  The  presence  of  roses  on  the  Boythorn  estate  serves 
to  mark  the  relationship  between  Lawrence  Boythorn  and  the 
fairy  world  (See  Boythorn,  Trees.)  This  same  sort  of  as¬ 
sociation  is  seen  in  the  identification  of  Harold  Skim- 
pole's  daughters  as  roses  (XLIII).  In  folklore,  there  is  a 
special  sort  of  sympathy  between  fairies  and  fools  (44/  21  ) . 

Another  interesting  parallel  exist  in  definig  the  Skim- 
pole  daughters  as  roses  with  reference  to  the  symbolism  of 
a  rose  as  signifying  consummate  achievement  and  perfection 
(45/263). 

(See  Flora.) 

Rouncewell.  All  of  the  members  of  the  Rouncewell  family 
are  true  to  their  name  which  means  a  spring  among  men  of 
lofty  part  (104/121).  They  tend  to  nourish  and  give  life 
to  others. 

Rouncewell.  George.  Mr.  George  Rouncewell 's  character  is  a 
compilation  of  images  dealing  v/ith  heroes.  The  most  evident 
of  these  is  his  namesake.  Saint  George,  the  patron  saint  of 
England  (81/231).  Mr.  George  is  also  described  as  having  a 
lion's  heart  which  creates  a  link  with  the  legendary  king 
of  England,  Richard  the  Lion-K  n'xrted. 

Besides  the  kingly  and  saintly  allusions  connected 
with  Mr,  George,  he  is  also  described  as  William  Tell,  Old 
Shaw  and  Life  Guardsman  (XXIV),  The  nicloiame,  William  Tell, 
alludes  to  the  Swiss  national  hero  who  fought  tyr^inny.  The 
original  of  William  Tell  is  found  in  a  Greek  story  by  Virgil 
and  parallels  the  English  hero,  V/illiam  of  Cloudesly  (102/ 
11-1177). 

The  meaning  of  the  name,  Old  Shaw,  is  harder  to  identi¬ 
fy.  There  is  no  ready  reference  to  any  hero  known  by  this 
name,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  name  is  connected  with 
the  slang  term  for  an  army  overcoat,  "shawl" (1 23/752) ,  This 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  military  aspects  of  George's 
character. 

The  name.  Life  Guardsman,  also  has  military  connota¬ 
tions,  There  was  a  regiment  of  mounted  cavalry  in  England 
who  had  the  sole  mission  of  protecting  the  king;  they  were 
called  the  Life  Guards  (l43/9).  The  inference  of  this  nick¬ 
name  is  consonant  with  George’s  military  nature  and  the  ref¬ 
erences  to  him  which  imply  the  essence  of  being  a  protector. 

Rum.  Mr,  George  refers  to  Mr.  Bucket  as  a  "rum  customer" 
(XLVII).  A  rum  customer  is  a  person  or  animal  who  is  risky 
or  dangerous  to  meddle  with  or  offend  (123/713). 
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Scarecrow.  The  image  of  the  Jarndyce  lawsuit  as  a  scare¬ 
crow  creates  an  interesting  picture  in  light  of  the  judge's 
black  robes  which  parallels  the  color  of  crows,  birds  of  a 
sinister  nature.  In  fact,  the  scarecrow  lawsuit  is  picked 
apart  by  the  birds  of  prey. 

Scorpion .  Mrs.  Smallweed  is  called  a  scorpion  by  Grandfa¬ 
ther  Smallweed(XXI ) .  This  appellation  comes  amid  a  tirade 
of  name-calling  associating  her  with  witches  and  devils. 

The  identification  as  a  scorpion  enhances  this  imagerv  be- 
casue  the  scorpion  is  symbolic  of  treachery  and  Jews (45/ 
268).  The  scorpion  is  also  the  symbol  of  the  Hebrew  tribe 
of  Dan  (102/11-978). 

Sea.  When  Dickens  refers  to  the  sea  as  the  Radical  of  Na¬ 
ture  who  has  no  respect  or  appreciation  for  great  men,  he 
has  in  mind  the  essence  of  the  sea  as  one  of  the  most  po¬ 
tent  sources  of  terror  and  superstition,  and  therefore, 
veneration  of  power  for  ancient  man  (l6i/6).  In  this  re¬ 
lationship  part  of  Dickens's  beliefs  in  basic  religion  are 
apparent.  He  speaks  of  the  surge  of  a  wave  being  like 
words  in  the  mind  (XXXVI).  This  echoes  the  use  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  ballad  in  Dombev  and  Son. entitled  "What  are  the 
Wild  Waves  Saying,"  that  relates  the  surge  of  the  waves  to 
the  voice  of  God  (20/56). 

It  is  interesting  that  Dickens  should  choose  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  Chancery  suit  as  a  dead  sea  (XXXVII).  The  Dead 
Sea  is  noted  for  being  a  high  concentration  of  salt  and 
water;  in  folklore,  salty  water  was  known  as  holy  lymph  and 
was  hated  by  the  devil  (I/86).  This  would  seem  a  contradic¬ 
tion,  however;  the  symbolism  is  created  not  to  concentrate 
on  the  lawsuit,  but  on  Ada  who  is  seen  above  the  dead  sea, 
thus  giving  her  a  connotation  of  being.  Christ-like  in  her 
love  for  Richard  (XXXVII) . 

Seal.  Throughout  the  novel,  the  imagery  of  the  sixth  seal 
and  the  Great  Seal  are  used  in  conjunction  repeatedly.  The 
image  is  also  associated  with  the  Judgment  Day  in  several 
instances.  Six  is  symbolic  of  the  union  of  the  two  tri¬ 
angles  of  fire  and  water  signifying  the  soul  (^5/231).  This 
is" the  same  symbolism  associated  with  the  Seal  of  Solomon 
which  signifies  the  union  of  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
and  the  spiritual  potential  of  one  who  denies  worldly  plea¬ 
sure  (^5/281). 

By  associating  the  sixth  seal  with  the  Great  Seal,  an 
association  is  created  with  the  ultimate  symbol  of  authority 
in  England  (V).  A  possible  explanation  is  found  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  legend  of  the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail.  The 
Saint  Greal  was  connected  with  the  search  by  being  the  holy 
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vessel  containing  the  True  Blood  (59/132).  Taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  Dickens's  expert  handling  of  words  and  symbolism, 
it  is  plausible  to  see  a  connection  between  the  sixth  seal, 
the  union  of  perfection  in  the  soul,  the  Great  Seal,  Eng¬ 
land's  idealistic  search  for  freedom  and  greatness,  and  the 
Saint  Greal.  the  ultimate  goal  in  man's  search  for  spiritu¬ 
al  completeness.  The  inversion  of  the  spiritual  Saint  Greal 
into  the  worldly  and  misused  symbolism  of  the  Great  Seal  is 
totally  consonant  with  the  image  of  man  defiling  his  world. 

Seven .  Speaking  of  the  Smallweeds  going  over  Mr,  Krook's 
papers  after  his  death,  Mr.  Guppy  saysi  "They  are  still  up 
to  it,  sir  ,  .  .  still  taking  stock,  still  examining  papers, 
still  going  over  the  heaps  and  heaps  of  rubbish.  At  this 
rate  they'll  be  at  it  these  seven  years" (XXXIX ) .  This  refer¬ 
ence  to  seven  years  gives  detail  to  Krook's  death  and  the 
character  of  Krook  and  the  Smallweeds.  In  fairy  lore,  it 
was  believed  that  every  seven  years,  in  conjunction  with 
Dianic  fertility  rites,  a  witch  or  a  fairy  had  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  devil  unless  a  human  sacrifice  could  be  cap¬ 
tured  and  offered  instaed  (35/^2;  314/126;  159/^H5)*  Given 
the  imagery  that  associates  the  Smallweeds  and  Krook  with 
witches,  the  devil  and  fairies,  this  seemingly  insignificant 
statement  serves  to  strengthen  the  imagery  and  adds  a  dimen¬ 
sion  to  the  death  of  Krook  by  spontaneous  combustion  that 
denotes  his  naving  been  claimed  by  the  devil, 

Sex.  "A  maid  of  honor  of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second, 
with  large  round  eyes  (and  other  charms  to  correspond), 
seems  to  bathe  in  glowing  water,  and  it  ripples  as  it  glows" 
(XL).  There  are  several  occasions,  of  which  this  is  the 
most  obvious,  in  which  Dickens  uses  street  language  or  dou¬ 
ble  meanings  to  insert  sexual  references  of  a  comical  na¬ 
ture. 

(See  Badger,  Mrs,;  Bark;  Boythorn;  Brimstone;  Cat; 
Centaur;  Dedlock,  Lady;  Fairy;  Fen  lark;  Fie;  Hawdon;  Spar¬ 
row.  ) 


Shade .  Speaking  of  Boythorn,  Skimpole  saysi  "Nature  forgot 
to  shade  him  off,  I  think,  ,  .  ."(XV),  "To  shade"  was  com¬ 
mon  language  meaning  to  keep  part  of  something  secret  (21/ 
11-219).  Thus,  Boythorn  is  shown  as  being  completely  open. 
One  should  notice  that  Skimpole,  the  supposed  child,  has 
enough  adult  perception  to  know  that  not  all  people  are 
open  (See  Skimpole). 

Sheep,  Darby,  the  constable,  says  of  the  fever  houses s "all 
of  them.  .  .  "have  been  down  by  dozens"  and  have  been  car¬ 
ried  out  dead  and  dying  "like  sheep  with  the  rot"" (XXII). 
This  is  a  reference  to  the  proverb  that  "One  scabbed  sheep 
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infects  a  whole  flock” ( 5/563 )  • 

Silver .  Skimpole  saysj  "I  expand,  I  open,  I  turn  iny  silver 
lining  outward  like  Nilton's  cloud.  .  ,  ,  "(XVIII).  He  is 
borrowing  from  Milton's  Comus  the  lines  that  read,  "Was  I 
deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud/  Turn  forth  his  silver  lin¬ 
ing  on  the  night?” ( 5/572) . 

Siren .  Dickens  takes  another  satiric  punch  at  society  by 
referring  to  Miss  Mevilleson  as  a  noted  siren  (XXXII).  The 
siren,  a  mythological  genie,  was  avid  for  blood  and  hostile 
to  living  creatures.  It  had  the  body  of  a  bird,  the  head 
of  a  woman  and  enchanted  men  with  a  song  while  seducing 
them  to  the  doom  (112/147). 

Six.  (See  Seal . ) 

Skimpole.  Daup.hters  of.  Harold  Skimpole  has  thi  ee  daugh¬ 
ters  named  Arethusa,  Laura  and  Kitty  (XLIII).  Later  in  the 
novel,  they  are  referred  to  as  Beauty,  Sentiment  and  Come- 
dy(LXI),  An  analysis  of  the  meanings  of  their  names  and  a 
proper  assessment  of  the  descriptive  qualities  aids  in  form¬ 
ing  an  observation  of  Skimpole, 

It  is  interesting  that  Dickens  should  choose  to  name 
one  of  the  daughters  Arethusa.  In  I892,  W.E.  Henley  pub¬ 
lished  Lyra  Heroica  which  contained  a  song  about  a  valiant 
frigate  named  Arethusa.  This  song  was  known  to  exist  as 
early  as  I860  (32/43),  The  song  contains  the  lines,  "Huzza 
for  the  ArethusaJ/  She  is  a  frigate  tight  and  brave,/  As 
ever  stemmed  the  dashing  wave/.  ,  .  ."(32/43).  It  .is  there¬ 
fore  logical  to  assign  the  quality  of  Sentiment  to  this 
daughter,  but  Skimpole  identifies  lier  as  Beauty. 

Kitty  is  a  name  which  stems  from  the  name  Katherine. 
This  root  name  signifies  spotless  beauty,  grace  and  intel¬ 
lectual  devotion  (141/327).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
proper  quality  to  be  assigned  to  Kitty  is  that  of  Beauty, 
but  to  Skimpole,  she  is  Comedy, 

Laura  is  the  feminine  form  of  Lav/rence  and  means  laurel 
tree  (141/336).  More  important,  it  symbolizes  immortality 
and  signifies  a  guardian  of  the  home  and  perpetual  youth 
( 14i/337-38) .  In  this  respect  there  is  a  strong  association 
of  the  name  with  that  of  the  fairy  guardian  of  the  rose 
garden,  Laurin  (See  Boythorn).  By  the  process  of  elimina¬ 
tion,  there  is  only  one  quality  left  for  assignment  and  that 
is  Sentiment.  This  is  not  meaningless  because  there  is  a 
special  sympathy  between  fairies  and  fools  which  has  a  comic 
translation  (44/21), 

With  this  analysis  of  the  daughters  of  Skimpole,  his 
own  character  is  more  obvious.  He  is  the  father  of  all 
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three,  therefore  he  has  all  of  these  qualities  that  are 
found  separately  in  his  daughters.  Just  as  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  his  daughters  with  symbolic  qualities  runs  coun¬ 
ter  to  expectations,  so  Skimpole's  nature  runs  counter  to 
his  reality. 

Skimnole,  Harold.  The  beauty  of  Skimpole  lies  in  his  exis¬ 
tence  as  a  child.  He  is  such  by  choice  in  the  afternoon  of 
his  life  and  enjoys  the  innocence  that  goes  with  it  (44/ 
94-95)*  At  different  times,  he  is  described  as  enchanting, 
c5az7.1ing,  an  absolute  child,  speaking  like  a  child,  and  the 
youngest  of  all  of  his  children  (VI;  XVIIItXLIII ) . 

The  s^-ntiment  in  Skimpole's  character  is  seen  when  he 
is  confronted  with  Jo  who  is  very  sick.  On  the  surface, 
he  feigns  disregard  and  wishes  him  turned  out,  but  his 
calling  Jo,  Old  Chap,  shows  an  endearing  affection  between 
himself  and  the  boy  (XXXI).  Skimpole's  choice  of  nicknames 
for  Jo  is  worrisome  because  one  must  also  consider  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  it  showing  his  hypocrisy  or  wish  to  avoid  un¬ 
pleasantries  in  light  of  his  failure  to  maintain  the  image 
of  a  child  of  innocence. 

The  comedy  in  Skimpole  appears  in  his  actions  as  a 
fool.  He  is  a  fool  not  because  of  a  lack  of  wit,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  fool  by  choice,  a  court  jester.  It  3s  his 
foolish  nature  that  alligns  him  with  the  fairy  world.  He 
has  no  sense  of  time,  no  sense  of  money  and  no  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  (XLIII;  LVII;  LX).  His  link  with  the  fairy 
world  is  strengthened  by  the  reference  to  him  that  says, 
•'What  a  fascinating  child  it  is! " (XXXVII ) .  He  is  depicted 
as  an  "it"  thereby  removing  his  association  with  the  human 
world. 

Skimpole's  comedy  is,  however,  a  tragic  cowiedy  for  he 
plays  the  fool  too  well.  Even  a  fool  .can  do-scern  between 
good  and  evil,  but  Skimpole  divorces  himself  from  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  discernment  (LX).  Until  his  final  failure, 
however,  there  is  a  strong  sense  of  comedy  and  sympathy  for 
this  character,  ^s  an  old  tuoverb  states, "There  can  be  no 
play  without  a  fool  in  it"(o4/445), 

(See  Starling.) 

Skull  Can.  The  skull  Cap  oc  calotte  carries  a  symbolic 
reference  to  Jews  and  clergymen  even  today.  The  presence 
of  this  clothing  in  the  description  of  Grandfather  Small- 
weed  serves  to  reinforce  the  imagery  of  Jewish  and  devilish 
ciiaracteristics  associated  with  him  (See  Smallweod.) 

SleeninF'  Beauty.  Dickens's  description  of  the  members  of 
society  as  sleeping  beauties  seems  to  the  modern  reader  to 
carry  a  beautiful,  sentimental  and  sympathetic  connotation 
(I),  However,  reference  to  the  original  version  of  the 
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story  of  Sleeping  Beauty  shows  quite  a  different  connota¬ 
tion.  In  Basile's  Pentamerone.  published  in  I.636,  the  king 
finds  Talia,  the  counterpart  of  Sleeping  Beauty,  senseless 
and  "being  less  courteous,  he  rapes  her,  leaves  her  and 
forgets  her" ( 116/81 ) .  Boy  and  girl  twins  are  born  and 
fairies  raise  them,  but  the  queen  finds  out,  kills  them 
and  cooks  them  in  a  hash  that  is  served  to  the  king.  In 
light  of  the  imagery  that  follows  the  description  of  soci¬ 
ety  depicting  society  as  a  smallpond  that  is  insignificant 
in  the  overall  scheme  of  the  world,  the  connotation  places 
the  members  of  society  in  the  same  situation  as  Miss  Flite's 
birds  that  would  be  devoured,  or  raped,  if  set  free  — 
society  would  be  devoured  if  it  ventured  out  of  its  own 
little  world.  Thus,  the  theme  of  cannibalism  is  carried  a 
step  farther. 

Slyboots .  Mr,  Weevle  refers  to  Mr,  Krook  as  a  slyboots i 
"I  wrote  a  line  to  my  dear  boy,  the  Honourable  William 
Guppy,  informing  him  of  the  appointment  for  to-night  and 
advising  him  not  to  call  before,  Boquey  being  a  slyboots" 
(XXXII),  "3]yboot"  was  a  common  slang  term  in  the  early 
1800’s  that  meant  a  sly  or  crafty  person  (123/786), 

Smallweed.  The  allusions,  descriptions,  imagery  and  conno¬ 
tations  associated  v/ith  the  Smallweed  family  generate  a  de¬ 
piction  of  devils,  v/itches,  fairies  and  Jews.  The  entire 
family  is  referred  to  as  "ghastly  cherubim" (XXI ) .  The  con¬ 
notation  is  that  the  entire  family  are  fallen  angels  and 
thus,  devils.  The  degree  of  devilishness  and  evil  felt  in 
the  characterization  of  each  member  of  the  family  varies. 
Bart  and  Judy  are  described  as  devilish  and  Judy's  nature 
is  emphasized  by  the  description  of  her  as  a  monkey  (XXI; 

See  Monkey).  The  epitome  of  the  family's  evil  nature  is 
seen  in  the  portrayal  of  Grandfather  Smallweed, 

Grandfather  Smallweed  is  connected  with  the  fairy 
world  through  his  image  as  a  changling  to  whom  time  means 
nothing  and  who  v/ore  a  tailcoat  in  the  crib  (XX:  See  Chang¬ 
ling.)  This  fairy  aspect  of  his  character  is  strengthened 
by  the  reference  to  his  elfin  power  and  the  elfin  power  of 
Bart  (XX;  XXI). 

Besides  the  reference  to  the  family's  "ghastly"  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  connection  with  the  world  of  the  dead  is  rein¬ 
forced  by  reference  to  Grandfather  Smallweed 's  "goblin 
rakishness"  and  owlish  wisdom  (XXI).  Goblins  were  small, 
evil  and  grotesque  spirits  and  the  owl  was  associated  with 
symbolism  of  darkness  and  unbelief.  This  description  also 
strengthens  the  imagery  that  identifies  him  as  a  Jew. 

A  large  degree  of  imagery  associated  with  the  Small- 
weeds  is  found  in  the  deprecating  names  that  Grandfather 
Smallweed  calls  his  wife.  The  Jewish  implications  are  seen 
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in  his  calling  her  "an  old  pig.  ...  a  brimstone  pig.  . 

.  .  a  head  of  swine"(XXI).  Jews  abhor  pork  and  this  would 
have  been  a  very  degrading  bit  of  name-calling  (67/33^). 

His  reference  to  her  as  a  scorpion  also  carries  Jewish  con¬ 
notations  (See  Scorpion). 

The  hellish  aspect  of  the  family  is  again  reinforced 
in  old  Smallweed's  use  of  the  word,  brimstone,  in  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  his  wife.  His  identification  of  her  as  as¬ 
sorted  birds,  a  toad,  dog,  cat  and  witch  enhajice  the  ^dea 
of  her  and  the  family  as  witches,  disguised  fairies  and 
witches’  familiars.  She  is  even  described  as  performing  a 
witch’s  dance  (XXXIII). 

The  family’s  connection  with  the  dead  is  extended  to 
include  the  idea  of  them  being  dead  to  the  world  of  fantasy 
and  dreams  by  the  fact  that  Judy  and  Bart  are  totally  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  stories  of  Cinderella,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer 
and  Sinbad  the  Sailor  (XXI). 

One  must  remember  that  Krook  is  Grandmother  Smallweed’s 
brother.  By  extension,  the  imagery  associated  with  the 
Smallweeds  can  be  used  to  shed  light  on  his  character  also. 

(See  Cat;  Changling;  Elf;  Fairy;  Familiars;  Goblin; 
Jack-daw;  Magpie;  Melch.1  sedec;  f.ionkey;  Owl;  Poll-parrot; 
Scorpion;  Toad.) 

Snai»sb.v .  r»^r .  and  iv.rs .  Although  this  couple,  on  the  surface, 
arc  a  shining  example  to  the  other  families  around  them, 
they  are  actually  the  epitome  of  a  Jealous  wife  and  a  hen¬ 
pecked  husband  (X),  Dickens  aliudes  to  Hrs.  Snagsby’s 
character  by  having  Mr,  Bucket  refer  to  her  as  a  "pickled 
cower  liber" (LIV ) ,  By  calling  her  "pickled,"  he  uses  slang 
to  refer  to  iier  roguish  nature  (123/625).  A  cowcumber  was 
slang  for  a  cucumber  and  the  implication  is  found  in  an 
allusion  to  a  dull  time  and  a  tailor's  holiday  seen  in  the 
German  proverb. "die  saure  Gurken  seit . "  meaning  "pickled- 
gerkin  time"  (1237T85,  196Ti 

(See  Sparrow, ) 

Songs.  Throughout  the  novel,  Dickens  uses  parts  of  songs 
that  range  from  popular  street  songs  to  traditional  and 
classical  works. 

Two  of  the  references  that  seem  to  have  dropped  from 
common  knowledge  concern  beadles  boiling  boyr  to  make  soap 
and  a  discussion  betv/een  a  drunk  named  Bibo  and  Charon,  the 
ferryman  across  the  River  Styx  (XI;  XXXIl).  Other  popular 
songs  that  he  used  have  survived.  One  of  these,  "The  Pea¬ 
sant  Boy/'  is  quoted  by  Skimjiole  in  speaking  of  Jo,  "Thrown 
on  the  wide  world,  doomed  to  v/ander  and  roam,/  Bereft  of  his 
parents,  bereft  of  a  home" (XXXI;  63/962).  Reference  is  also 
made  to  the  popular’  song,  "King  Death,"  by  B.W.  Proctor  and 
S.  Neuhonim  (XXXIII;  63/962),  Another  popular  song  that 
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Dickens  refers  to  is  "We're  a-Nodding."  This  song  was  first 
collected  in  1937  hy  Helen  Dean  Fish  in  Four  and  Twenty 
Blackbirds,  and  is  a  traditional  tune  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  oral  transmission  (XXXIX}  13^/11-932). 

Tv/o  of  the  more  common  tunes  that  Dickens  echoes  in¬ 
clude  "British  Grenadiers"  and  a  song  from  Thomas  Koore's 
Irish  I^^elodies  that  begins, "Believe  me  if  all  those  endear¬ 
ing  young  charms"  (XLIX) .  "British  Grenadiers"  is  of  ^ony- 
mous  authorship  and  is  first  Imown  to  have  been  sung  in  the 
later  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  (32/53)*  Thomas 
^'loore's  tune  is  an  Irish  melody  of  love  and  unconscious 
humor  (63/9^4}  64/76). 

In  the  classical  vein,  Dickens  has  Kr.  George  mention 
"The  Dead  March  in  Saul"  by  G.F.  Handel  as  a  song  for  fu¬ 
nerals  (XXI). 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  use  of  songs  by 
Dickens  is  that  it  Js  an  example  of  his  drawing  from  all 
levels  of  reader  appreciation  to  form  a  conglomerate  that 
v/ould  hold  appeal  for  all. 

Soot.  (See  Ointment,  Witch's.) 

Soul .  Boythorn  uses  the  exclamation i  "By  my  soul" (IX), 

This  was  only  a  mild  t^rpe  of  assertive  exclamation  in  the 
1800's  (123/802).  Additional  aspects  of  the  importance  of 
the  soul  in  Bleak  House  are  seen  in  the  imagery  of  birds, 
animals,  and  the  impact  of  selling  one’s  soul. 

(Sec  Bird}  Gat}  Day}  Dog}  Five}  Hair}  Hawdon}  Horse} 
Judgment  Day}  Krook}  Mausoleum}  Moon}  Star}  Tarot.) 

Sparrow.  This  bird  appears  in  tv/o  scenes  in  the  novel.  In 
the  first,  the  ncirrator  tells  how  Mr,  Snagsby  loves  to  walk 
in  Staple  Inn  and  notice  how  countrified  the  sparrows  and 
leaves  are  (X).  In  the  other  scene,  Mr,  Snagsby  talks  to 
the  spaj'rows  about  his  wife  (XIX).  The  sparrow  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  a  symbol  of  lechery  and  a  phallic  symbol  (45/166). 
Given  the  imagery  of  Mr.  Snagsby  as  henpecked,  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  these  spturrows  being  loose  women  to  v/hom  he  turns 
for  solace,  even  if  only  in  his  imagination,  seems  totally 
plausible . 

Spider .  Great  Grandfather  Smallv/eed  is  described  as  a  "mon¬ 
ey-getting  species  of  C5pider"(XXI) .  Sir  Leicester  is  also 
described  as  a  "glorious  spider"  (XXVIII).  In  both  cases, 
the  reference  is  to  the  folklore  belief  that  spiders  are 
lucky  and  bring  increased  wealth  (113/55)*  Great  Grandfather 
Smallv/eed  increased  his  own  wealth  and  Sir  Leicester  in¬ 
creased  the  wealth  of  those  who  made  him  the  prey  of  their 
parasitic  natures. 
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Spirit.  Mrs.  Jelxybii  is  described  as  a  "superior  spirit 
who  could  just  bear  with  our  trifling" (XXX ) .  In  this  dis¬ 
dainful  aloofness,  there  is  a  slight  tint  of  the  same 
sense  of  pride  found  in  Lady  Dedlock  and  an  aspect  of  the 
houri  nature  found  in  Judy  Smallweed. 

Spontaneous  Combustion.  Although  it  has  long  been  held 
that  Dickens's  use  of  death  by  spontaneous  combustion  was 
based  on  popular  science  accounts  of  the  day,  the  evidence 
presented  through  associated  imagery  is  overwhelming  that 
his  intent  may  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  the  witch  im¬ 
agery  and  the  description  of  Mr.  Krook  seeming  to  be  on 
fire  internally.  The  presence  of  the  human  fat  on  the 
floor,  the  soot  in  iarge  quantities  and  the  reference  to 
his  cat  looking  like  him,  imply  the  strong  possibility  of 
the  use  of  a  witch's  ointment  for  invisibility.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  statement  by  Mr,  Guppy  that  the  Smallweeds  have 
seven  years  to  go  over  Krook’ s  papers  suggests  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  midnight  meeting  was  meant  to  present  Mr, 
Weevle  as  a  humari  sacrifice  in  Mr.  Krook 's  place  and  that 
something  went  awry. 

(See  Ointment j  Seven.) 

Squod.  Phillip.  Phil  Squod  offers  a  special  variant  of  the 
link  betv/een  the  fairy  world  and  reality  and  a  degree  of 
the  fool  different  from  that  found  in  Skimpole.  Phil’s  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  fair;y  world  is  reinforced  by  his  name 
which  means  a  lover  of  horses  (t04/lo6);  horses  ^e  close¬ 
ly  linked  to  the  realm  of  ghosts  and  fairies.  His  name  al¬ 
so  offers  an  added  connection  with  his  friend,  Mr,  George, 
who  had  been  a  cavalryman . 

(See  Eight?  Horse;  Rouncewell,  George.) 

Star .  In  the  scene  of  Mr.  Krook’s  community  coming  to  the 
close  of  a  day,  Dickons  writes!  "Now  there  is  a  sound  of 
putting  up  shop-shutters  in  the  court  and  a  smell  as  of  the 
smoking  of  pipes?  emd  shooting  star's  are  seen  in  upper  win¬ 
dows,  further  indicating  retirement  to  rest" (XXXII )  .  ^  In 
painting  this  scene,  Dickens  draws  upon  the  folk  belief  that 
shooting  stars  were  connected  with  birth  and  death  and  de¬ 
noted  the  birth  of  a  child  (30/244?  67/424). 

Starling.  Skimpole  sayS!  "I  get  out  by  somebody's  means? 

I  am  not  like  the  starling;  I  get  ou t" (XXXVII ) ,  Skimpole 
very  accurately  discloses  that:  he  is  unlike  the  starling 
because  the  starling  is  a  helpful  parasite  that  feeds  on  the 
ticks  found  on  sheep  (l4o/73)*  The  ultimate  portrayal  of 
Skimpole  shows  him  to  be  destructive  rather  than  helpful. 

Stow.  (See  Fen  larks.) 
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Suffer.  In  the  opening  scene,  the  narrator  admonishes  all 
to  "Suffer  any  wrong  that  can  be  done  you  rather  than  come 
here!"  This  suggests  the  same  emotion  found  in  an  old  pro¬ 
verb  that  was  originally  recorded  as  having  been  used  in 
1578  that  stated , "Suffer  the  ill  and  look  for  the  good" (5/ 
608).  The  phrase  tends  to  reinforce  the  concept  of  hell 
in  the  story  by  its  closeness  to  Dante's  admonition  to 
abandon  hope  when  you  enter  here. 

Summerson.  Esther.  Trying  to  decipher  all  of  the  connota¬ 
tions  in  the  depiction  of  Esther  Summerson  is  a  delight  of 
investigation  into  folklore.  She  embodies  a  myriad  of  im¬ 
ages,  nuances  and  allusions.  Dickens  begins  by  stating 
that  Esther  never  knew  her  parents  (III),  Although  the 
reader  quickly  discerns  the  relationship  with  Lady  Dedlock, 
this  statement  begins  to  prick  our  senses  by  creating  a 
link  with  the  fairy  world  and  a  subtle  connotation  of  Esther 
being  a  foundling  or  changling.  This  ccnnotation  is  strength¬ 
ened  immediately  by  her  distinction  of  being  different  from 
other  children  (III).  Esther  next  mentions  that  her  first 
memories  are  of  the  hearth  rug  with  roses  (III).  The  hearth 
was  symbolic  of  the  sun  and  denoted  the  conjunction  of  the 
masculine  and  feminine  aspects  of  love  (^5/13^).  Thus, 

Esther  is  associated  with  the  elements  of  sun  and  moon  wor¬ 
ship  that  are  used  throughout  the  novel.  The  roses  symbol¬ 
ize  the  consummate  perfection  also  seen  in  the  imagery  of 
the  soul  and  the  rose  elsewhere  in  the  story,  A  connection 
is  also  created  between  Esther  and  the  world  of  the  super¬ 
natural  by  the  rose  being  a  flower  protected  by  the  fairies 
(See  Boythorn;  Rose  ). 

When  Esther  buries  her  doll  witchcraft  is  hinted  at 
and  her  image  takes  on  a  v/itch-like  aspect, 

Dickens  adds  dimension  to  Esther '-s  personality  by  stat¬ 
ing  that  she  was  born  on  Rev;  Year's  Day  (III),  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  children  born  on  Hew  Year's  were  strong-willed 
and  would  have  their  ov/n  way  (30/180).  The  strong  consti¬ 
tution  in  Esther  is  a  contributing  factor  to  her  survival 
and  her  ability  to  be  the  mistress  of  Bleak  House, 

Esther's  strong  v/ill  is  balanced  by  her  genuine  good¬ 
ness  (III).  This  quality  draws  others  to  have  confidence 
in  her  and  to  look  to  lier  for  support  in  trying  times.  It 
is  a  further  reinforcement  of  the  imagery  of  the  union  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  male  and  the  female,  because  the 
supreme  goodness  was  expressed  as  the  union  of  the  sun  and 
moon  (^1V303)* 

Another  aspect  is  embodied  in  the  characterization  of 
Esther  by  r>iiss  Elite's  description  of  her  as  Hope  (III), 

The  name,  Esther,  means  star  and  is  closely  connected  v/ith 
Easter  (i4l/l83).  In  this  sense,  she  typifies  resurrection 
and  rebirth.  This  spiritual  connotation  is  further  extended 
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by  her  being  made  the  keeper  of  Bleak  House  arid  being  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  keys  to  the  household  (VI).  Bleak  House 
is  symbolic  of  heaven  and  the  aspect  of  hope  in  Esther's 
character  is  reinforced  by  the  reference  to  her  angel-like 
temper  (XLVI). 

Along  with  the  Christian  interpretations  of  Esther's 
character,  Dickens  inserts  a  reference  to  the  more  ancient 
religion  of  totemism  by  stating  that  she  is  a  blood  rela¬ 
tion  to  Miss  Elite's  birds  (V).  This  reference  gives  her  a 
sense  of  immortality,  or  at  least,  timelessness.  Consonant 
with  her  timeless  nature,  Dickens  incorporates  the  theme  of 
the  lost  identity  in  her  portrayal.  Just  as  Captain  Hawdon 
had  lost  his  identity  and  had  become  Nemo,  so  Esther  loses 
her  identity  through  her  conglomeration  of  nicknames ( IV) . 

The  name,  little  woman,  or  Mother  Cobweb,  is  taken 
from  a  Mother  Goose  nursery  rhyme  entitled,  "An  Old  Woman": 

There  was  an  old  woman  tossed  up  in  a  blanket, 

Seventeen  times  as  high  as  the  mooni 

Where  she  was  going  I  couldn't  but  ask  it. 

For  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  broom. 

Old  woman,  old  womfin,  old  woman,  quoth  I, 

V/here  are  you  going  to  up  so  high? 

To  brush  the  cobwebs  off  the  sky! 

May  I  go  with  you?  Aye,  by-and-by,  (117/70) 

The  implication  of  the  witch  in  the  old  v/oman  who  flies 
through  the  air  carrying  a  broom  is  evident. 

The  niclcname  of  Dame  Durden  was  drawn  from  a  stock 
comic  character  in  many  popular  street  songs.  She  was  the 
old  lady  who  was  always  made  the  butt  of  a  joke  (9/I6O). 

The  name  of  Mother  Hubbard  is  still  well  lunown  today 
and  her  story  was  first  published  in  1'805  under  the  title. 
The  Comic  Adventures  of  Old  Mother  Hubbard  and  Her  Dop.(  117/ 
319 )  Mother  Hubbard  goes  to  extremes  to  take  care  of  her 
dog  in  the  same  way  that  Esther  does  everything  in  her  power 
to  help  her  friends.  T)ie  interesting  note  connected  with 
this  imagery  is  the  picture  cover,  used  for  the  18^0  edition 
of  the  rhymes,  which  shov/ed  Mother  Hubbard  in  the  current 
tradition  of  the  witch  with  a  black,  pointed,  broad-rimmed 
hat,  crooked  nose  and  flov/ing  cape  £ind  dress  (117/31B). 

This  ciiapbook  edition  would  have  been  current  at  the  time  of 
Bleak  House  and  would  have  reinforced  the  imagery  of  Esther 
as  a  wi  tch . 

The  nickname  of  Old  Dame  Trot  is  also  connected  with 
Mother  Hubbard  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  rJiymes  pub¬ 
lished  in  1803  as  Old  Dame  Trot  and  Her  Comical  Cat  (117/ 
3J^0),  The  witch  imagery  of  Mother  Hubbard  reinforces  the 
definite  correlation  with  witches  found  in  the  nickname, 

Mrs.  Shipton.  Mrs.  Shipton  was  a  famous  sixteenth-century 
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witch  who  was  ugly , supposedly  an  offspring  of  tlie  devil, 
and  had  the  gift  of  prophesy  (9/160). 

The  witch  imagery  in  Esther's  portrayal  is  off  set  by 
the  imagery  of  her  as  Minerva  and-  Fatima  (XVIIj  LIj  E{IV). 
Minerva  v/as  the  Greek  goddess  who  symbolized  wisdom  and 
common  sense  (9/I60).  There  are  three  allusions  associated 
with  the  name  Fatima  and  all  are  appropriate.  First,  it 
was  the  name  of  Bluebeard's  last  wife,  whose  curiosity  led 
to  the  discovery  of  his  crimes.  Second,  Fatima  v/as  a  holy 
woman  in  the  stories  of  Aladdin  who  was  slain  and  disguised 
as  a  necromancer.  Finally,  Fatima  was  a  daughter  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  and  one  of  the  four  perfect  women  ( 102/1-371 )• 

Dickens  designed  names  and  nicknames  for  specific  rea¬ 
sons  (9/163).  For  this  reason,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
name,  Summerson,  means  the  son  of  an  ostler  or  stableman 
and  Mother  Hubbard  is  believed  to  have  been  based  on  St. 
Hubert,  the  patron  saint  of  dogs  (104/257;  117/321).  These 
same  two  animals  figure  significantly  in  the  opening  scene 
of  the  novel.  Additionally,  ai\d  most  importa/itly,  these 
two  animals  are  associated  with  the  world  of  the  superna¬ 
tural  as  finirnals  believed  to  have  second  sight  (11374}  See 
Dog,  Horse.) 

Sun .  In  the  opening  scene,  the  fog  is  shown  as  mourning 
the  death  of  the  sun.  This  is  most  appropriate  in  light  of 
the  imagery  that  Miss  Flite  will  introduce  about  the  Judg¬ 
ment  Day,  because  it  is  believed  that  the  sun  would  be 
"turned'  into  darkness  and  the  moon  into  blood  before  the 
great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord" (55/11-101 5) .  This  im¬ 
agery  is  reinforced  during  Esther's  journey  to  Greenleaf 
when  she  mentions  that  the  sun  is  very  red,  yet  gives  lit¬ 
tle  heat  (III).  A  red  sun  was  thought  to  be  a  very  bad 
omen  (55/11-1015).  The  reliition  of  the  ominous  red  sun  to 
the  novel  is  more  apparent  in  Shakespeare's  poem, "Venus  and 
Adonis"? 

A  red  morn  that  ever  yet  betokened. 

Wreck  to  the  seamen,  tempest  to  the  field. 

Sorrow  to  the  shepards,  woe  urito  the  birds, 

Gusts  and  foul  flaws  to  herdsmen  and  to  herds. 

(55/11-1016) 

The  parallel  drav/n  in  the  poem  between  the  effects  of  the 
red  sun  on  the  birds  and  the  wind  is  strikingly  similar  to 
the  imagery  found  in  the  novel . 

The  aspects  of  sun  imagery,  or  rather  the  lack  of  the 
sun,  are  prevalent  in  the  novel  and  are  interwoven  with 
much  of  the  other  imagery.  The  sun  was  considered  the  apex 
of  the  heroic  principle;  in  Bleak  House  the  world  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  confusion  where  there  are  no  real  heroes.  In  his 
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creation  of  a  world,  Dickens  found  a  way  of  regenerating 
smd  recreating  heroes  for  the  people  of  the  industrial  age 
(45/302). 

The  sun  v/as  also  connected  in  symbolism  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  ancestor  worship  (45/303)*  The  ancestors  found  in 
Bleak  House  are  ancestors  in  imagination,  that  is,  the 
characters  and  symbolism  of  the  dead  or  dying  fairy  world 
and  fantasy. 

Also,  the  sun  was  symbolic  as  the  pov/er  that  reveals 
reality  (45/305)*  This  is  the  importance  of  the  lack  of 
the  sun  in  the  novel  that  correlates  to  the  presence  of  the 
fog  in  the  city.  Here,  in  this  world  caught  between  reali¬ 
ty  and  fantasy,  there  is  no  sunlight  to  show  the  ugliness 
of  reality.  Thus,  the  fog  and  the  lack  of  the  sun  are  be- 
neficient  in  their  hiding  the  ugly  side  of  reality. 

(See  Autumn;  Moon;  Might;  Tarot.) 

Swan .  (See  Grass . ) 

Swine.  (See  Smallweed.) 

Swines .  V/hen  Mr,  George  asks  Phil  Squod  if  anything  has 
happened  in  his  absnece.  Phil  answers j  "Flat  as  ever  so 
many  swipes.  ,  ,  ,"(XXI),  Swipes,  current  in  1820,  was  a 
slang  term  for  beer( 1 23/856 ) .  The  connotation  is  that  the 
time  of  absence  has  been  as  dull  as  flat  beer. 

Talisman .  The  small  table  in  Lady  Dedlock's  sitting  room 
is  referred  to  as  a  golden  talismjin  (II).  A  talisman  was 
a  wonder-working  object  that  was  usually  small.  Tne  pos¬ 
session  of  it  made  a  person  powerful  (102/11-1101), 

Tarot.  Although  there  is  no  specific  -reference  in  the  novel 
to  the  Tarot  pack,  all  twenty-two  of  the  symbols,  or  enig¬ 
mas,  are  used.  Furthermore,  the  overall  symbolism  of  the 
Tarot  pack  is  paralleled  by  the  symbolism  of  the  story.  The 
Tarot  symbolizes  the  two  different,  but  complementary  strug¬ 
gles  in  man's  lifei  the  struggle  against  the  world  or  the 
S(  ar  way;  arid  the  struggle  against  himself  or  the  lunar 
way  (45/328),  This  equivalency  of  Uie  sun  and  the  moon  is 
seen  in  much  of  the  novel's  imagery. 

The  first  enigma  of  the  Tarot  pack.  The  Minstrel,  is 
symbolic  of  the  creative  power  of  man  (^>5/210),  The  imagery 
associated  with  this  card  includes  the  number  eight,  dia¬ 
monds,  spades  or  swords,  hearts,  clubs  or  wands,  and  the 
Greek  god.  Mercury  (45/210).  All  of  these  images  are  seen 
in  the  novel. 

The  second  enigma,  The  Archpriestess,  is  easily  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Lady  Dodlock  because  of  the  related  qualities 
of  sanctuary,  law,  knowledge,  woman  and  mother  (45/329). 
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Esther  Summerson  is  connected  with  the  third  enigma, 

The  Empress.  The  qualities  associated  with  this  card  are 
The  Word,  and  generation  in  all  three  worlds  (45/329). 
Esther's  character  as  it  is  developed  through  her  nicknames, 
equates  well  with  the  attributes.  The  enigmas  of  the  Arch¬ 
priestess  and  the  Empress  can  easily  be  switched  between 
Esther  and  her  mobher  but  this  is  not  surprising  because  of 
the  family  ties. 

The  fourth  mystery,  the  Emperor,  is  closely  connected 
with  the  im.agery  associated  with  Chancery,  Its  symbolism 
is  energy,  power,  law,  severity,  domination  and  subjection 

(45/96). 

The  Archpriest,  the  fifth  mystery,  can  be  associated 
with  Mr,  Bucket  or  John  Jarndyce.  The  relevant  attributes 
are  information,  proof,  philosophy  and  religion  (45/329). 

The  enigma  of  the  Lover,  the  sixth  mystery,  is  also 
associated  with  Esther  Summerson.  The  imagery  of  this  card 
involves  the  lover  who  is  faced  with  making  the  right  choice 
and  represents  moral  beauty;  the  negative  side  of  the  sym¬ 
bolism  involves  uncertainty  and  temptation  (45/194). 

Esther's  process  of  selection  between  John  Jarndyce,  Alan 
Woodcourt  and  Morgan-ap-kerrig  epitomizes  this  enigma. 

The  little  orphaned  waif,  Jo,  is  associated  with  the 
next  mystery,  the  Chariot.  This  card  depicts  a  youth  who 
is  the  better  qualities  of  Man  and  the  symbolism  refers  to 
the  qualities  of  self-control,  progress  and  victory (45/44 ) . 
Jo  is  all  of  these  things;  h.is  self-control  is  seen  in  his 
fight  to  conbrol  his  own  life;  his  progress  and  victory  lead 
to  his  escape  from  the  torments  of  life  in  death.  There  is 
a  duality  of  sun  and  moon  symbolism  on  this  card  which  co¬ 
incides  with  the  image  of  Jo  as  a  cross  between  the  real 
world  and  the  v;orld  of  the  fairies.  In  this  sense  of  du¬ 
ality,  Bucket  may  also  be  identified  with  the  Chfiriot, 

The  eiglith  enigma.  Justice,  is  a  personi  ficati f)n  (45/ 
166).  The  image  can  easily  be  associated  wi  l.h  Mr,  Bucket, 
Mr.  George  and  Miss  Elite. 

The  enigma  of  the  Hermit,  the  ninth  mystery,  is  best 
exemplified  by  Mr.  Tulkinghorn.  The  qualities  of  this  card 
include  a  master  of  tlio  dark  and  secret,  patient  w’-d  pro¬ 
found  work  and  meticulous  detail  (45/14?).  In  this  sense, 
Tulkinghorn  is  a  lawyer,  deals  in  details  and  is  described 
as  a  mausoleum  of  secrets. 

The  tenth  enigma  is  moi-e  of  a  theme  than  a  character 
association.  The  Wheel  of  Fortune  is  symbolic  of  the  con¬ 
structive  and  destructive  forces  in  t)ie  world  (45/3?’2). 

These  forces  are  seen  throurhout  the  novel  in  the  workings 
of  theplot  and  the  interaction  of  the  characters .  It  takes 
the  form  of  Chtuice,  Fa'e,  Fortune  and  Providence. 

As  v/i th  the  idea  of  the  V/heel  of  Fortune,  the  next 
enigma,  Strength,  is  associated  w^th  the  denouement  of  the 
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themes  imd  morals  of  the  story.  The  interesting  part  of 
this  CEird  is  that  the  queen  clasps  a  lion  to  her  breast 
after  overcoming  it;  the  allegory  is  that  one  must  not  hate 
that  which  is  inferior;  rather,  that  which  is  weak  must  be 
changed  into  that  which  is  strong  (^5/315) •  This  is  the 
who3.e  concept  of  the  story  because  the  wealcness  of  the  good 
people  overcomes  the  strength  and  brutality  of  the  v/orld  and 
the  novel  ends  on  a  note  of  hope  that  in  the  future,  things 
will  change  for  the  better. 

The  Hanged  ^'’an,  the  twelfth  enigma,  is  the  hardest  to 
pin  to  a  positive  identification.  Of  course,  this  is  also 
true  of  the  use  of  the  Tarot  pack  (45/138) .  It  is  a  per¬ 
plexing  symbol  related  to  self-denial  and  sacrifice  in  one 
sense  and  a  Utopian  dream  world  in  another  (45/139) •  The 
interpretation  of  the  symbol  as  a  man  who  lives  a  life  of 
mystical  idealism  can  most  closely  be  associated  with  Tviatthew 
Bagnet  in  a  positive  sense  and  Harold  Skimpole  in  a  negative 
sense  (45/138). 

The  thirteenth  enigma  is  less  difficult  to  assimilate 
in  the  pattern  of  the  novel.  Death,  is  seen  in  relation  to 
Jo,  Lady  Dedlock,  Sir  Leicester,  Richard  and  the  birds. 

All  of  the  symbols  of  Death  associated  with  this  card  are 
found  in  the  novel. 

Images  associated  with  the  fourteenth  mystery,  Temper- 
iince,  are  seen  in  the  fire  engine  named  the  Phoenix,  the 
amount  of  activity  that  takes  place  over  meals  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sol’s  Arms  and  the  Golden  Ape.  The  symbolism 
of  this  enigma  is  that  of  circulation  and  regeneration  (45/ 
332). 

The  fifteenth  enigma  is  also  seen  in  great  abundance 
in  Bleak  House.  The  Devi]  appears  in  imagery  that  denotes 
the  presence  of  devilish  characteristics  in  the  players. 

Here  again,  the  symbolism  of  desire,  magic  arts,  disorder 
and  perversion  are  all  paralleled  in  the  story  (45/80). 

The  next  enigma,  the  Tower  Struck  By  Lightning,  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  world  of  Chesney  V/old.  The  card  shows  a  tower 
struck  by  ligiitning  at  the  top  ;ind  half-destroyed  (45/345). 
The  same  thing  happens  to  Chesney  Wold,  or  more  pEurticular- 
ly,  the  World  of  the  Dedlocks,  when  the  liahtning  of  revealed 
secrets  strikes  and  half  of  the  world.  Lady  Dedlock,  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  Tliere  is  a  strong  connection  between  the  symbol¬ 
ism  of  this  card  £ind  the  story  of  tlie  Tower  of  Babel  .  The 
connection  with  the  story  is  reinforced  by  the  calling  of 
Lady  Dedlock  by  the  naiiie,  Hinrod. 

The  seventeenth  enigma,  «.he  Stars,  also  offers  no  prob¬ 
lem  in  locating  parallels  in  tre  novel.  The  primary  symbol 
of  this  mystery  is  the  soul  (45/310).  This  came  symbolism 
is  seen  in  the  birds,  the  images  of  the  sun  and  the  images 
of  the  moon.  A  connection  also  exist  between  this  mystery 
and  the  names  of  Ada  and  Esther  v/hich  mean  star, 
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The  next  three  mysteries,  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Judgment, 
are  so  apparent  in  their  applicability  to  the  novel  that  no 
extended  discussion  is  necessary; 

The  twenty-first  mystery  is  that  of  the  World  (45/377). 
The  symbolism  of  this  enigma  is  obvious;  it  consist  of  all 
of  the  elements  of  life  found  in  the  world.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  sum  of  all  of  the  other  cards. 

The  last  enigma  is  sometimes  placed  as  the  first  card 
in  the  pack.  This  card,  the  Fool,  parallels  the  fools  of 
Bleak  house.  Harold  Skimpole  and  Phil  Squod  (45/110). 

It  is  difficult  to  identify  all  of  the  interactions 
between  the  enigmas  and  to  discern  whether  they  are  played 
correctly  in  the  novel.  However,  the  presence  of  all  of  the 
enigmas  in  such  definite  outlines  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  attempting  to  analyze  Dickens’s  intent. 

Tee-totum.  London  is  described  as  "the  great  tee-toturn 
.  .  .  set  up  for  its  daily  spin  and  whirl.  ,  .  ,  "(XVI). 

The  reference  is  to  a  child's  toy,  a  kind  of  top,  that  was 
marked  with  letters  and  was  used  in  playing  games  of  chance 
(63/958).  It  is  also  connected  with  the  tenth  mystery  of 
the  Tarot  pack,  the  Wheel  of  Fortune, 

Three.  (See  Worms.) 

Time .  Describing  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  the  narrator  says » "And 
hence  the  stately  old  dame,  taking  Time  by  the  forelock, 
leads  him  up  and  down  the  staircases,  and  along  the  galler¬ 
ies  and  passages,  ,  ,  ."(XL).  This  alludes  to  a  line  first 
used  by  Spenser  in  1595* "Tell  her  the  ioyous  time  will  not 
be  staid,/  Unlesse  she  doe  him  by  the  forelock  take" ( 5/635) « 

Toad .  Grandfather  Smallweed  refers  to  his  wife  as  a  toad 
(XXI).  A  toad  was  traditionally  thought  to  be  a  witch's 
familiar  (147/123). 

Tootinp,.  The  references  to  Tooting  allude  to  the  cholera 
outbreak  in  1849  at  the  Tooting  baby  farm  when  150  children 
died.  The  omer,  Mr.  Drouet,  was  brought  before  the  courts 
on  a  charge  of  manslaughter  (XI;  XXV;  63/956). 

Trees .  Boythorn’s  house  is  surrounded  by  lime,  cherry,  ap¬ 
ple  and  gooseberry  trees  (XVIII),  The  imagery  and  associ¬ 
ated  symbolism  of  these  trees  reinforces  the  association  of 
Boythorn  and  his  estate  with  the  fairy  world*  the  lime  was 
considered  sacred;  the  cherry  tree  was  associated  with  roses 
and  symbolized  a  good  education;  the  apple  tree  symbolized 
temptation  and  deceitful  charms;  the  gooseberry  tree  sym- 
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bolized  anticipation  (45/328j  55/11-790-93?  102/11-215). 

Trust.  Jarndyce  admonishes  Richaird  to  "Trust  in  nothing 
but  Providence  and  your  own  effort.  ,  .  ."(XIII).  Jarndyce's 
proverbial  comment  is  based  on  similar  thoughts  found  in 
several  proverbs,*  Two  English  proverbs  state, "he  who  trust 
all  things  to  chance,  makes  a  lottery  of  his  life,"  and 
"Trust  none  better  than  yourself" ( 5/o48-49 ) .  In  French, 
the  sentiment  is  that  "lie  croire  a  Dieu  que  sur  bons  g.ages. " 
which  translates  to  "Trust  .lot  to  God  but  upon  good  securi- 
ty"(29/40).  In  Spanish,  a  similar  proverb  states  "Fiar 
de  Dios  sobre  buena  nrenda. "  which  translates  to  "Trust  in 
God  upon  good  security" (29/222) .  John  Jarndyce  has  cap¬ 
tured  the  essence  of  all  of  these  proverbs  and  combined 
them  into  his  own  thoughts. 

TulkinRhom .  There  Is  an  interesting  interpretation  given 
to  Tulkinghorn 's  nami;.  Tulk  is  an  old  verb  meaning  to  in¬ 
terpret  and  horn  is  a  constant  attribute  of  the  Devil  (45/ 
129),  The  connotation  .Is  that  of  his  being  an  Interpreting 
devil  and,  in  a  sense,  that  is  exactly  what  he  is  for  he  in¬ 
terprets  mysteries  into  the  lives  of  the  Dedlocks,  The 
devil  imagery  is  emphasized  by  his  black  clothes  and  black 
form  (IIj  XLVIIIi  See  Black  ). 

Dickens  elsewhere  describes  him  as  a  crow  (X).  The 
crow  is  a  symbolic  messenger  and  signifies  solitude  (45/ 
68-69).  He  is  also  described  as  a  large  species  of  rook 
(XII).  The  rook  is  considered  to  be  crafty,  intelligent, 
and  inquisitive  (l4o/87).  Such  imagery  is  appropriate  to 
the  portrayal  of  his  character, 

Tumbl e .  Speaking  to  Alan  Woodcourt,  Wr,  George  sayst  "We 
are  liable  to  be  tumbled  out  neck  and  .crop  at  a  moment's 
notice" (XLVII) .  Tumble  was  a  slang  word  meaning  to  rush 
along  (123/915).  "heck  and  crop"  was  a  slang  expression 
meaning  violently  or  entirely  (123/554). 

Tyler,  Wat.  The  propensity  for  r»'rs,  Rouncewell's  sons  to 
show  ability  in  industrialization  is  described  as  giving 
her  a  Wat  Tyler  direction  (VII).  This  is  a  reference  to  a 
man  who  v/as  an  enemy  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  led  a 
peasant's  revolt  in  1301  (63/954;  93/120). 

Vampire .  References  to  vampires  are  seen  in  the  chtu'acteri- 
zations  of  Krook,  Vholes  and  Lady  Jane.  Vampires  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  living  corpses  or  sou] ] ess  bodies;  suicides, 
witches  and  those  under  a  curse  were  believed  to  become 
vanspires  (102/11-1  154). 

(Gee  Bones;  Cannibalism;  Lady  Jane.) 
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Vholes,  r.’r.  All  of  the  imagery  associated  with  Vholes 
creates  a  portrayal  of  death,  vampirism  and  Ccinnibalism. 

His  name  has  the  same  sound  as  the  word,  vole,  which  means 
a  field  mouse  and  "consequently  evokes  the  image  of  a  para¬ 
site  that  destroys  crops" ( 53/300) .  This  imagery  of  Vholes 
eating  crops  or  people  is  reinforced  by  the  scene  in  which 
he  looks  at  Richard  "as  if  he  were  making  a  lingering  meal 
of  him  with  his  eyes  as  weli  as  his  professional  appetite" 
(XXXIX).  This  cannibal  imagery  is  again  seen  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Vholeses  would  starve  if  maneating  were  made 
unlawful  (XXXIX),  Vholes’s  cannibal  nature  takes  on  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  enchantment  and  mesmerism  when  he  is  described 
as  looking  at  Richard  "as  if  he  were  looking  at  his  prey 
and  charming  it"(XXXVII). 

The  vampire  aspect  of  Vholes *s  CEmnibalism  is  empha¬ 
sized  by  Richard's  withering  appearance  and  the  statements 
that  Vholes  is  lifeless  (LX 5  XXXVII). 

V/alkinfi-Stick.  r>ir.  Boythorn  calls  Sir  lieicester  a  walking- 
stick  (IX),  V/hile  any  source  for  a  special  meaning  is  not 
extant,  it  seems  apparent  that  the  reference  is  to  an  erect 
carriage  and  rigid  mind.  There  is  also  a  possibility  that 
it  is  a  referetice  to  Sir  Leicester's  wooden  and  immovable 
nature . 

WhittinP'ton .  (See  Carstone.) 

V/ill3am  Tell.  (See  Rouncewell,  Geroge.) 

VHnd .  The  wind  plays  a  porminent  role  in  the  superstitions 
of  Mr.  Jarndyce.  Each  time  something  bad  is  anticipated, 
he  comments  that  the  wind  is  in  the  east.  Worship  of  the 
wind  was  part  of  man's  ancient  religion,  and,  given  John 
Jarndyce 's  imagery  that  shows  him  as  a  guardian  argel,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  f.ind  him  making  reference  to  the  wind. 

The  origin  of  wind  worship  is  based  on  the  association  of 
wind  with  breath,  breath  with  life,  life  with  the  soul  and 
the  sou.1  with  God  ( 55/lI"10BO) ,  The  spiritual  connotation 
of  the  wind  is  also  seen  in  a  reference  to  the  wind  in  the 
book  of  Ezekial  which  states  that  whatever  the  east  wind 
touches  will  wither  (Fzk,  17»10).  This  concept  of  the  east 
wind  is  found  in  folklore  where  it  is  considered  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  ill  for  man  and  beast  (125/26). 

Witch .  There  are  numerous  references  to  witches  and  witch¬ 
craft  in  Bleak  House.  There  is,  however,  a  key  eiement 
concerning  witches  that  has  not  been  discussed.  In  fairy 
tales,  char-acters  are  either  good  or  bad,  but  never  both 
(25/8-9).  In  this  novel,  not  only  are  there  good  witches 


CHAPTER  VlII 


CONCLUSIOH 

^^en  have  lost  their  capacity  fo’.‘  image¬ 
making}  they  have  similarly  lost  th'ur  abili¬ 
ty  to  understand  images i  the  relationship, 
once  so  clear  in  their  minds,  between  the  ob¬ 
ject  and  its  stimulus,  has  long  been  reduced 
to  a  monstrously  repeated  sound.  Therefore, 
in  the  later  ages  of  man,  the  artist  or  writ¬ 
er  must  undertake  the  burden  of  rediscovering 
and  then  making  the  relevances  for  his  fel- 
lowmen .  1 

While  the  above  citation  was  written  with  the  work  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  mind,  it  serves  well  as  an  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  Dickens's  use  of  folklore.  In 
a  world  that  had  succumb  to  the  powers  and  pressures  of  an 
industrial  revolution,  man  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  folk¬ 
lore  and  fantasy  and  his  powers  of  imagination  had  become 
dormant.  The  flame  of  Dickens's  imagination  burned  bright 
because  it  had  been  fueled  from  childhood  with  the  kindling 
of  folklore  and  fiction.  He  realized  that  the  flame  in 
others  was  still  there  even  though  it  had  been  reduced  to 
nothing  more  than  a  glov/ing  ember j  "In  the  bosoms  of  the 
young  and  old,  of  the  wel’ -to-do  and  the  poor,  we  would 
tenderly  cherish  that  light  of  fancy  which  is  inherent  in 


I 

Edward  H.  Davidson,  Poe;  A  Criticai  3tudv(Gambridge . 
Massachusetts;  The  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  University  Press, 

197.3),  p.251. 
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the  human  breast;  which,  according  to  its  nurture,  burns 

with  an  inspiring  flame,  or  sinks'  into  a  sullen  glare,  but 

2 

which  ,  .  .  can  never  be  extinguished,”  Dickens's  fancy 
lighted  his  path  through  the  fog  and  gloomy  atmosphere  of 
man's  existence  in  the  city  and  allov/ed  him  to  find  the 
long-forgotten  fuel  of  folklore  in  the  dust  heaps  of  London. 
He  used  this  fuel  to  kindle  a  new  v/armth  in  the  hearts  of 
his  readers.  This  new  fire  of  imagination  destroyed  the 
boundary  between  fiction  and  folklore  and  opened  the  door 
to  a  new  generation  of  storytellers. 

By  tearing  down  the  wall  betv/een  folklore  and  fiction 
Dickens  revitalized  both  areas;  what  before  had  been  simple 
caricatures  and  common  settings  became  timeless  creatures 
and  enchanted  realms;  what  had  been  the  sole  property  of 
stories  about  far-away  lands  and  mythical  adventures  became 
elements  of  everyday  life  that  surrounded  the  readers.  He 
wove  threads  of  magic,  superstition,  tradition,  fantasy, 
and  reality  into  a  tight,  finely-detailed  pattern  v/here 
the  limits  of  reality  and  the  unreal  were  indistinguishable. 

Dickens's  expert  handling  of  all  areas  of  folklore, 
his  attention  to  the  most  minor  details,  and  the  vastness 
of  his  knowledge  are  evident  in  the  preceding  examination 
of  folklore  elements  in  Bleak  House.  There  are  several 


2 

Dickens  in  an  address  on  30  March,  1850  as  quoted  by 
John  Butt  and  Kathleen  Tillotson  in  Dickens  At  Work  (London; 
Methuen  and  Company,  Ltd.,  1968),  p.202. 
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points  to  be  gleaned  from  this  study.  First,  the  sheer  mag¬ 
nitude  of  elements  identified  shows  that  Dickens's  use  of 
folklore  was  in  no  way  incidental.  Every  detail,  every 
name,  every  reference  to  beliefs  and  superstitions  inter¬ 
acts  with  other  elements  to  create  a  tight  structure  built 
with  the  greatest  of  care. 

Second,  because  of  the  complexities  Dickens's  has  cre¬ 
ated,  one  must  view  this  study  as  a  groundwork  for  a  more 
detailed  analysis  of  the  interfaces  of  folklore  elements 
in  Dickens's  works.  It  is  apparent  that  he  consciously 
used  the  intricacies  and  patterns  identified  and  this  ob¬ 
servation  serves  as  a  solid  base  for  deducing  that  these 
same  elements,  as  well  as  others  not  yet  isolated,  are  pre¬ 
sent  in  his  other  novels. 

Another  point  that  is  evident  is  the  need  for  studies 
of  areas  which  have  never  been  subjected  to  investigation. 
Some  projected  examinations  include  the  presence  of  g''psy 
influences  in  Dickens's  works,  the  possible  implications 
of  the  presence  of  witch's  ointment  in  Bleak  House,  and  the 
use  of  the  Tarot  and  its  symbols. 

The  final  point  to  be  addressed  concerns  the  need  '.cr 
a  more  developed  sense  of  awareness  folklore  in  Dickens's 
works.  Those  who  would  read  Dickens  v/it-hout  a  sense  of  the 
traditions  of  folklore  are  doomed  to  miss  a  large  portion 
of  his  genius.  In  this  respect,  the  modern  reader  is  as 
starved  as  the  audience  that  Dickens  wrote  for,  G.K. 
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Chesterton  gives  the  following  admonition  to  readers  of 
Dickens  I 

Dream  for  one  mad  moment  that  the  grass  is  green. 

Unlearn  that  sinister  learning  that  you  think  so 
clear?  deny  that  daily  knowledge  that  you  think 
you  know.  Surrender  the  very  flower  of  your  cul¬ 
ture;  give  up  the  very  jewel  of  your  pride;  aban¬ 
don  hopelessness,  all  ye  who  enter  here,  3 

The  unstated  command  in  this  passage  is  more  important  than 

the  warning  to  forget  our  rational  knowledge;  we  must  also 

learn  that  folklore  knowledge  that  we  have  forgotten.  We 

must  come  to  possess  Dickens’s  knowledge  before  we  can  gain 

the  richest  rewards  of  his  efforts.  In  discussing  the  close 

association  between  folklore  and  literature,  Dan  Ben-Amos 

has  said  that  we  need  "the  simple  forms  of  folk  art  as  a 

prelude  and  touchstone  for  the  literary  masterwork.  Once 

one  has  the  strategy  and  the  terms,  the  grooming  emotion 

and  excitement,  one  can  proceed  by  graded  effort  to  the 

4 

ultimate  initiation,  the  ultimate  catharsis."  This  is 
probably  the  simplest  statement  of  Dickens's  use  of  folk¬ 
lore;  he  rediscovered  the  essence  of  the  folk  art  and  merged 
it  with  fiction  to  create  a  masterpiece. 

^G.K.  Chesterton,  Charles  Dickens >  A  Critical  Study 
(New  Yorks  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  i907) ,  p, 23 , 

^Dan  Ben-Ainos,  ed.  Folklore  Genres  ,  Bibliographical 
and  Special  Series,  no. 26  (Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press, 
1976),  p.l4. 
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